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Most  U.S.  residents  pay  no  attention  to  Canada,  and  most  U.S. 
newspapers  both  reflect  and  reinforce  that  attitude.  Because  people 
don’t  seem  interested  in  Canada,  little  news  about  Canada  is  published. 
Because  little  is  published,  people  become  even  less  interested  — 
and  less  informed.  American  news  services  assign  few  “foreign 
correspondents”  to  that  least-foreign  coimtry. 

The  situation  has  about  reached  the  point  of  self-fulfilling 
prophecy  -  ironically,  at  a  time  when  Canada  is  facing  critical  political, 
economic  and  social  problems. 

Canada  has  been  important  to  Minnesota  and  other  northern 
tier  states  since  the  days  of  the  Voyageurs,  and  the  Minneapolis  Tribime 
has  done  better  than  some  in  covering  it.  But  last  year  we  decided 
that  wasn’t  good  enough. 

We  persuaded  the  publisher  to  give  us  a  hefty  chunk  of  extra 
money  for  a  one-year  special  effort.  We  assigned  a  number  of  our  staff 
specialists  —  on  energy,  environment,  farming,  politics,  health  care,  urban 
planning,  the  arts  —  to  travel  in  Canada,  to  report  what  they  found 
and,  where  it  made  sense,  to  write  about  it  in  terms  of  what  they  (and 
our  readers)  already  knew  about  the  same  subjects  at  home.  Altogether, 
more  than  20  reporters,  photographers,  editors  and  graphic  designers 
were  involved  in  the  effort. 

It’s  easy  to  ignore  this  kind  of  reporting  when  the  consultants  keep 
telling  us  to  print  more  features,  more  lifestyle  copy,  more  feelgood 
fluff.  But  we’re  glad  we  made  our  Canadian  connection:  It  produced 
important  information  and  entertaining  stories,  which  is  what 
newspapers  are  all  about.  And  a  lot  of  our  people  had  a  lot  of  fun  doing  it, 
which  is  what  newspapering  is  all  about. 
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BOTH  are 
super  speeding 
Copley  News  Service 
to  the  nation’s  editors 


Our  entire  service,  both  news  and  features, 
now  is  available  over  both 
AP  DataFeatures  and  UPl  DataNews 
high-speed  wires. 

Faster  than  Superman,  sooner  than  quick, 
you  can  get  all  or  any  portion 
of  Copley  News  Service  onto  your  screen 
and  into  your  computer. 

Comics,  photos  and  other  illustrations  go  by 
fast  mail  to  team  with  the  high-speed 
news  stories  and  features. 

For  a  fast  quote  or  rates  and  samples, 
please  complete  and  return  the  coupon 
or  give  us  a  call. 


Mews  2e;u;ice 

Serving  the  needs  of  newspapers 
P.O.  Box  190,  San  Diego,  CA  92112 
(714)299-3131 


Mail  To: 

Copley  News  Service 
P.O.  Box  190 
San  Diego,  CA  92112 
(714)299-3131 


Name: _ 

Title: _ 

Organization: . 
Address: . 

City: _ 

State: _ 

Phone: _ 


Send  me  more  information  on  CNS 
transmission  via: 

□  UPl  DataNews  □  AP  DataFeatures 


A  newsier  Bostcm  Globe 
^  ytimesad^ 


Now  there’s  a  new,  exciting  and 
expanded  Boston  Globe. 

Our  morning  and  evening 
mw  editions  have  been  combined 
w  ^  into  an  all-day  newspaper.  We 
call  it  The  Boston  Globe.  And  we're  making 

it  fresh  seven  times  a  day,  from  mid- •— - ^ : 

night  to  5  pm.  / 

Readers  will  enjoy  an  ai 

expanded  and  updated  Globe  B 

whenever  they  pick  it  up.  Two  /  a 

additional  pages  of  local,  national  /  jj 
and  foreign  news  have  been  added. 

For  easier  reading,  Monday  through 
Friday,  we  have  four  separate  sections. 


They  start  with  thorough,  ^ 
informative  coverage  of  al  1 
the  latest  news.  An  entirely 
separate  Metro  and  Re- 
gional  section  will  follow 
that  up.  Then  there’s 
the  popular  Living  and 
Sports  each  day  in  The  Globe. 

On  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday 
The  Globe  is  offering  even  more.  That’s  when 
Food,  Calendar  or  Sports  Plus  will  be  included. 

It  all  adds  up  to  more  news  in  a  larger 
and  easier  to  read  newspaper.  We’re  proud 
of  the  new  Boston  Globe. 

And  you’ll  like  it,  too. 


make  it  fresh?  times  a  da^ 
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The  perfect  editor,  they  told  us,  would  have  the  patience 
of  a  saint,  the  disposition  of  an  angel,  the  tractability 
of  a  dog,  and  the  voice  of  a  morning  dove. 

Out  of  these  (and  other  more  concrete)  suggestions, 
we  developed  the  Teleram  2277,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  and  advanced  text  editing  /  communicating 
display  terminals  on  the  market.  A  reporter’s  dream. 
The  2277  provides  virtually  unlimited  data  storage 
(up  to  84,000  characters  on  each  easily-removable 
floppy  diskette).  It  features  a  full  range  of  editing  capa¬ 
bilities,  including  overwriting;  inserting  or  deleting  char¬ 
acters,  words  or  entire  areas  of  text;  word  integrity  and 
string  search  for  replacing  a  character,  word,  or  phrase 
within  the  text. 

You  can  write,  scroll  through,  edit,  retain  and/or  trans¬ 
mit  up  to  84,000  characters  (about  14,000  words). 
Most  important,  the  2277  is  a  two-way  communicating 
system  that  can  transmit  or  receive,  at  high  speed, 
over  regular  phone  lines,  specially-dedicated  lines,  or 
direct  cable  to  the  sending  or  receiving  device. 

The  2277  is  a  stand-alone  terminal  that  operates  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  main  computer  system,  thereby  giving  you 
a  safe  method  of  copy  creation  and  retention. 

The  perfect  editor?  Six  tough  reporters  said  it  was. 
And  we  believe  them. 

For  more  information,  send  for 
our  brochure. 

Teleram  Communications 
Corporation 
2  Corporate  Park  Drive 
White  Plains,  N.Y.  10604 
(914)694-9270 
Telex  646658 

TELERPm 

The  easiest-going  editor  you’ll  ever  work  with. 
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FEBRUARY 

15-17 — Oklahoma  Press  Association,  Lincoln  Plaza  Inn,  Oklahoma  City. 

15- 18— California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Fairmount  Hotel, 

San  Francisco. 

16- 18 — Alabama  Press  Association,  Sheraton  Inn,  Mobile. 

18-20 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

18-20 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  production  confer¬ 
ence,  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  Dallas,  Texas. 

21- 23 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America,  editorial  conference.  Opryland 

Hotel,  Nashville. 

22- 24 — South  Carolina  Press  Association,  Holiday  Inn,  Columbia. 

22-24 — Georgia  Press  Association,  Press  Institute,  Georgia  Center  for 

Continuing  Education,  Athens. 

22- 25 — Maryland-Delaware-D.C.  Press  Association,  Sheraton-Frederick, 

Frederick,  Md. 

23- 25 — Northwest  Mechanical  Conference,  Radisson  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

25- Mar.  3— American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  International 

Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  newspaper  executive/ 
marketing  seminar.  Woodlands  Inn,  Houston,  Texas. 

26- 27 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives,  winter  meeting. 

Hyatt  Regency  Motel,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

MARCH 

1- 4 — New  York  Press  Association,  mid-winter  convention,  Americana  Inn, 

Albany. 

2- 4 — Mid-West  Circulation  Managers  Association,  annual  conference,  Ar¬ 

lington  Hotel.  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas. 

2-4 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association  and 
Classified  Telephone  Supervisors  Association,  Water  Tower  Hyatt 
House,  Chicago. 

4- 6— New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Kutsher's  Country  Club, 

Monticello,  N.Y. 

5- 10 — Newspaper  Advertising  Co-operative  Network  (NACON),  Islandia 

Hyatt  House.  San  Diego,  Calif. 

11-13 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  annual  meeting,  St.  Anthony 
Hotel,  San  Antonio. 

14-16 — International  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Circulation 
Seminar,  Texas  Christian  University,  Fort  Worth. 

14-17 — National  Newspaper  Association,  Governmental  Affairs  Confer¬ 
ence,  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

18- 21 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Circulation 

Promotion  Seminar,  Hyatt  O'Hare,  Chicago. 

19- 22 — Inter-American  Press  Association,  mid-winter  board  of  directors, 

Hilton  Hotel,  Port-of-Spain,  Trinidad. 

21- 23 — America  East  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Hershey  Motor 

Lodge.  Hershey,  Pa. 

22- 23 — Georgia  Press  Association,  advertising  seminar.  Century  Center 

Hotel,  Atlanta. 

25-27 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Sheraton  Ritz 
Hotel,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

29-30 — Illinois  Press  Association,  in  conjunction  with  Northern  Illinois 
Newspaper  Association,  Continental  Regency  Hotel,  Peoria,  III. 

29- April  1 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives,  Cascades 

Motel,  Williamsburg,  Va. 

30- 31 — Texas  Press  Association,  news  clinic/ad  meeting,  Marriott  Hotel, 

Austin. 

APRIL 

7-10 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association  Convention,  Shera¬ 
ton  Inn,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

9-11— Newspaper  Research  Council,  Sheraton  Sand  Key  Hotel,  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla. 

18-20 — PNPA/IAMA  Advertising  Conference,  Penn  Harris  Motor  Inn,  Har¬ 
risburg,  Pa. 

23- 25— American  Newspaper  Publishers  Convention,  Waldorf-Astoria, 

New  York  City. 

25-28 — Catholic  Press  Association,  Bahia  Mar,  Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida. 
29-May  2 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  New  York  Hilton, 
New  York  City. 
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For  a  market 
that  ranks  63'‘<'  In 
population, 
how  did 

Tulsa  get  to  be  Stu? 
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6.  TzftWxc  TULSk 


In  per  capita  personal  income  growth . . . 
that's  how! 

Among  the  top  100  U  S.  markets,  Tulsa  ranks 
in  the  first  half  dozen  cities  that  have  shown  the 
best  strides  in  personal  income  improvement 
over  the  past  ten  years.*  It’s  just  another  rea¬ 
son  why  Tulsa  enjoys  a  healthy  economy  today. 

Other  contributions  to  Tulsa’s  positive  econo¬ 
mic  outlook  through  the  next  decade  has  been 
an  unemployment  rate  of  only  2.8  per  cent,  sig¬ 
nificantly  below  the  national  average. 


Economists  are  quick  to  point  to  the  wowing 
desirability  of  Tulsa  as  a  prime  location  for  new 
and  relocating  businesses.  In  1978,  commit¬ 
ments  were  made  by  four  major  firms  to  move 
to  the  Tulsa  area. 

Regardless  of  which  indicators  are  used  to 
measure  the  economic  vitality  of  Tulsa,  the 
overall  picture  is  growth.  If  you  want  to  make 
more  sales  in  Terrific  Tulsa,  contact  the  adver¬ 
tising  medium  that  Tulsans  react  to ...  the  daily 
newspapers. 

'RapnnMd  vvitti  pamnission  from  ttw 
Oaoamber  ll.  1978  issue  o<  M  Age 
©Crain  Communications.  1978 


Tulsa  WOIL®  ★  Uljje  tJrxbimie 

Two  independent  and  separately  owned  newspapers  represented  nationally  by  Branham 


Photo  credits 


Newsbriefs 


United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional  assembled  a  team  of 
Spanish-speaking  reporters 
and  photographers  to  cover 
Pope  John  Paul  M's  Latin 
American  tour.  Barry 
James,  a  former  Vatican 
correspondent  and  Rome 
photographer  Luciano  AAel- 
lace  were  aboard  the 
pope's  personal  plane. 
Shown  here,  UPl  photog¬ 
rapher  Jose  More  is  on 
target  with  his  camera  cov¬ 
ering  the  visit  to  the  Basilica 
of  Guadalupe.  Other  pic¬ 
ture  coverage  in  Mexico 
was  handled  by  Carlos 
Schiebeck,  Bruno  Torres, 
and  Craig  Mailloux.  In 
Santo  Domingo,  photog- 
rahpers  were  Hugh  Peralta 


ABC  amends  coupon  rules 

The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations’  Board  has  given  unani¬ 
mous  approval  to  a  rule  changing  the  penalty  for  publicizing 
in-paper  coupons  valued  in  excess  of  50%  of  the  basic  single 
copy  price. 

Previously  all  copies  of  the  affected  issue  were  excluded 
from  paid  circulation. 

Under  the  new  rule,  only  single  copy  sales  will  be 
excluded  from  paid,  but  the  entire  issue  will  be  excluded  in 
calculating  averages  and  will  be  shown  in  the  explanatory 
paragraph. 


More  correspondents  in  D.C. 

Washington  news  correspondents  listed  in  the  1979  edition 
of  Hudson's  Washington  News  Media  Contacts  Directory 
have  increased  to  2,814  from  the  2,788  listed  last  year.  The 
262-page  volume  also  includes  listing  of  2,536  publications 
and  radio  outlets,  up  from  2,433  last  year. 

Since  1978,  325  publications  have  been  added  and  222 
deleted.  News  correspondents  added  total  620,  with  594 
deleted. 

The  directory  lists  correspondents  and  editors  of  the  wire 
services,  news  bureaus,  newspapers  (by  states)  syndicated 
columnists,  radio/TV  stations  and  networks,  magazines,  news 
letters,  photographic  services,  free  lance  writers,  along  with 
addresses,  telephone  number  assignments  and  fields  of 
interest. 


and  Les  Sintay,  who  also 
covered  the  pope's  Nassau 
stop  on  the  way  home. 


Newsprint  use  estimated 

Total  estimated  U.S.  newsprint  consumption  for  De¬ 
cember  1978  was  970,000  tons,  compared  to  915,000  tons  in 
December  1977 —  an  increase  of  6%,  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association  reported.  Adjusted  for  news¬ 
paper  strikes,  the  increase  would  have  been  closer  to  7%. 
Allowing  for  an  extra  Sunday  in  December  1978,  the  esti¬ 
mated  net  increase  for  the  month  would  be  about  4%.  The 
preliminary  estimate  of  total  U.S.  newsprint  consumption 
for  1978  is  10,887,000  tons,  versus  10,231,000  tons  for  1977. 

Canadian  production  and  shipments  of  newsprint  reached 
record  levels  in  1978,  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Associa¬ 
tion  said. 

Newsprint  production  was  9.7  million  tons,  up  8%  from 
nine  million  tons  a  year  earlier  and  2%  higher  than  the  1974 
record,  the  association  said. 

The  industry  operating  rate  in  1978  was  98%,  compared 
with  91%  for  1977.  Shipments  were  9.8  million  tons  for  the 
year,  up  9%  over  the  1977  level  and  2%  higher  than  the  1974 
record. 

Shipments  to  the  U.S.  were  7. 1  million  in  1978,  an  increase 
of  12%  over  1977,  while  domestic  shipments  exceeded  one 
million  tons  for  the  first  time  in  any  one  year. 

Total  North  American  newsprint  inventories  were  1.3  mil¬ 
lion  tons  on  Dec.  31,  1978,  down  from  1.5  million  tons  a  year 
earlier. 

♦  ♦  * 

Ad  billings  soar 

Oregon  Newspaper  Advertising  Corp.  reports  a  record 
$2!4  million  in  gross  billings  during  1978,  the  third  year  to 
show  an  increase  of  nearly  50%. 

ON  AC,  sister  corporation  to  Oregon  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Assn.,  is  directed  and  financed  by  22  daily  and  92 
less-than-daily  newspapers. 

It  offers  free  ordering  and  billing  services  to  advertising 
agencies  who  used  it  for  218  clients  during  the  year. 

Financial  institutions  represent  the  largest  share  of  space 
ordered. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  February  10,  1979 


Photographer  Fred  Ross  of  the  Toronto  Star  has  won  the 
feature  Picture  of  the  Month  citation  from  Canadian  Press  with 
this  shot  of  Juliette,  a  2-year-old  Ayrshire,  patiently  waiting 
for  owner  Ron  McKechnie  to  finish  his  telephone  call  at  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Winter  Fair.  Ross,  who  has  totalled  4  Pic¬ 
ture  on  the  Month  awards  in  10  years,  was  on  assignment  to 
illustrate  an  advance  story  on  the  Toronto  fair. 


Chief  Photographer  Bill  Simpkins  of  the  Calgary  (Al¬ 
ta.)  Herald  had  only  15  minutes  at  the  5  million  dollar  fire  in 
Olds  before  starting  his  60-mile  drive  south  to  Calgary  to 
make  the  final  edition.  In  that  time,  however,  he  got  the 
spectacular  rage  of  the  fire,  including  this  shot  of  a  helicopter 
dumping  a  huge  bucket  of  water  into  the  grain  elevators  and 
the  recreation  facilities.  Canadian  Press  has  given  a  News 
Picture  of  the  Month  award  to  Simpkins. 
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vast  newsp^p6rjb^c^tnet«i>l 
press  expisri^^  ttr  anticipate 
rndu^ry  needs .  ^ .  ieidiciur  ad- 
van^  res^ch  atid 
staff  to  meet  tnem. 

For  more  infprmatipnrCp^^ 
Graphic  Systems  Dfvisi^ 
Rockwell  International, 

3  too  South  Central  Avenue, 
Chicago,  IL, ^50. 

Phoite:  312/^-8600. 
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Back  in  the  days  of  “extras, all  -  , 
anybody  asked  of  a  newspaper  '• 
press  was  that  it  print  newspapers, 
Npt  any  more/  Today’s  extras  are 
.  Rockwell- Goss  press  features  that 
let  you  expand  press  usage.  And 
productivity.  And  pVo^s. 

Our  new  horizontal-vertical 
Signature  HV  is  loaded  with  such 
extras:  40, OOOcph  speed.  A  patented 
vibration  damping  design.  A  supe¬ 
rior  100  to  0  inking  system.  A  new, 
specially  designed  2:2  jaw-type  feeder 
with  three  m^es  of  folding.  And 
many  other  new  features. 

Our  Community  press  family 
now  offers  speeds  from  14,000  to 
25,000  pph  plus  a  choice  of  three 
folders,  three  different  cutoffs  — 


"  ^  Mteraadllwi. 
Wtfreiuickiiell-Closs. 

21-1/2'^  (546  mm),  22-3/4"  (578  tnm)- 
and  24^3/16'  (630  mm)-*-  and  along 
list  pf  extras.  The  SSC  version  is  • 
particularly  well-suHed  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  newspaper/commercial 
products. 

For  medium-sized  dailies  and 
large-circulation  weeklies,  \ve  offer 
the  50,000  pph  Urbanite.  It  can  be  . 
equipped  with  a  3/color  unit  which,*- 
with  one  standard  unit,  produces  a 
web  with  four  colors  on  one  side 
and  one  color  on  the  other. 
Multiple-use  presses:  Another 
example  of  how  we’re  using  our 
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..wh^  science  gets  down  to  buajd^ 
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Robert  U.  Brown,  President  and  Editor  James  Wright  Brown 

Ferdinand  C.  Teubner,  Publisher  Publisher,  Chairman  ol  the  Board,  1912*1959 


Freedom  threatened  in  Quebec 

One  paragraph  of  a  proposed  law  to  regulate  the  book 
industry  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  says:  “The  present  ruling 
is  not  intended  to  forbid,  limit  or  restrain  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  persons  or  of  press.” 

Don’t  you  believe  it. 

As  explained  in  Montreal’s  morning  Le  Devoir,  under  this 
law  the  Minister  of  Cultural  Affairs  of  the  Province  will 
become  lord  and  master  of  books  with  full  power  to  regulate 
all  activity  of  the  book  world  in  Quebec. 

Every  publisher,  bookstore  and  distributor  must  obtain  a 
license  or  a  certificate  of  accreditation  from  the  Minister.  To 
get  a  license  to  carry  on  business,  every  company  must  open 
its  account  books  to  the  Minister.  To  get  a  certificate  of 
approval,  a  company  must  be  entirely  Quebec-owned  and 
controlled  and  run  by  Quebecers.  Forty  percent  of  its  books 
must  be  by  Quebec  authors. 

Bookstores  are  told  the  number  of  Quebec  titles  and  non- 
Quebec  titles  that  must  be  carried  on  specific  subjects. 

Le  Devoir  calls  it  “an  iron  yoke”  on  the  book  field,  which  it 
is.  The  disclaimer  cited  herewith  in  the  first  paragraph  is 
meaningless.  Daily  and  weekly  newspapers  of  that  Province 
must  realize  that  if  the  government  can  impose  such  a  yoke 
on  book  publishing  and  distribution  it  can  do  the  same  to 
them. 

Co-op  dollars  unspent 

Not  too  many  years  ago  newspapers  were  being  urged  to  go 
after  the  $1  billion  co-op  dollars  available,  much  of  which  was 
going  un-used. 

Now,  newspapers  are  being  told  the  co-op  business  repre¬ 
sents  expenditures  of  $4  billion  per  year,  about  $1  billion  of 
which  is  going  un-used. 

That’s  a  lot  of  plus  linage  and  revenue  newspapers  should 
be  going  after.  Manufacturers  want  those  allocated  bucks 
spent  for  merchandise-moving  ads,  as  Dan  Lionel  points  out 
on  page  48  of  this  issue. 

If  newspaper  salesmen  do  the  job  right  there  is  an  im¬ 
mediate  25%  increase  in  co-op  ad  dollars  available  up  and  down 
“Main  Street”. 

Unwise  legislation 

Whether  one  believes  the  growth  of  newspaper  groups  is 
good  or  bad  for  the  country  and  the  press,  the  legislation 
proposed  by  the  executive  board  of  The  Newspaper  Guild  is 
unwise.  The  board  calls  on  Congress  to  put  a  ceiling  on  the 
number  of  papers  or  total  circulation  a  media  company  could 
own. 

Such  a  bill  would  put  Congress  for  the  first  time  in  the 
position  of  dictating  who  could  own  what  newspaper.  Un¬ 
doubtedly,  it  would  be  found  to  be  unconstitutional. 
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Letters 


FACTUAL  ERRORS 

There  are  at  least  six  errors  of  fact  or 
inference  in  the  story  about  me  on  page 
13  of  the  January  27  edition  of  E&P. 

1 .  I  am  a  copy  editor  at  the  Phoenix 
Gazette. 

2.  It  is  the  Arizona  Republic. 

3.  My  story  did  not  link  Dr.  Williams 
to  an  interstate  auto  theft  ring;  it 
reported  he  and  his  fiancee  were 
charged  with  possession  of  two  sto¬ 
len  cars  and  that  police  were  inves¬ 
tigating  possible  interstate  ties. 

4.  I  told  your  reporter  I  hadn't  kept 
count  of  how  many  threats  had 
been  made  against  me,  but  it  was  at 
least  half  a  dozen. 

5.  I  did  not  use  the  misleading  phrase 
‘from  irate  readers’  to  describe 
sources  of  threats.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  threat  made  by  one 
Mafia-connected  public  official,  the 
others  came  from  career  criminals. 

6.  I  was  inaccurately  quoted  in  the  last 
paragraph.  1  told  your  reporter  I 
flew  into  Chicago  January  15;  tes¬ 
tified  in  Indiana  January  17  and  left 
the  same  night  to  avoid  a  storm. 

Additionally,  the  inference  that  the 
Williams  incident  might  have  had  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  my  departure  from  Gary 
(Doyle  insisted  that  his  November  exo¬ 
dus  .  .  .)  is  inaccurate,  as  is  the  chron¬ 
ology. 

As  I  told  your  reporter,  Williams  was 
not  among  the  many  factors  that  influ¬ 
enced  me  to  move  to  Denver  in  October 
and  to  Phoenix  in  November  when  things 
didn’t  work  out  in  Denver.  Midwest  win¬ 
ters  and  a  desire  to  do  something  differ¬ 
ent  for  a  different  newspaper  after  nine 
years  in  Gary  were  the  principal  reasons. 
If  the  Williams  incident  were  a  determin¬ 
ant,  I  wouldn’t  wait  eleven — or  even 
ten — months  to  leave,  particularly  since 
Dr.  Williams  and  his  wife  were  free  on 
bail  all  the  time. 

One  other  point:  the  Gary  newspaper’s 
name  is  Post-Tribune .  There  is  neither  a 
‘the’  nor  a  ‘Gary’  in  the  name. 

Alan  Doyle 

9fC  l(C 

DON’T  BLAME  ME 

You  suggested  in  your  recent  editorial 
that  California  Highway  Patrol  leaders 
should  be  put  straight  by  the  State’s  At¬ 
torney  General  and/or  Legislature  for 
our  practice  of  not  disclosing  street  ad¬ 
dresses  of  individuals  arrested  or  in¬ 
volved  in  accidents.  We  release  names, 
ages,  towns. 

Let  us  put  you  straight.  We  certainly 
do  recognize  the  public  confusion  which 
can  result  from  this  practice.  The  reason 
CHP  does  not  disclose  street  addresses 
is  not  one  of  policy;  it  is  because  the 
author  of  the  legislation,  the  Attorney 


General  (our  legal  counsel),  and  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Information  Practices  (the  control 
agency  for  compliance)  have  already 
“put  us  straight’’  that  if  we  disclose  the 
information  we  violate  the  law. 

Your  quarrel  is  with  those  responsible 
for  the  law,  not  CHP  for  compliance. 

Marjorie  E.  Lawson 
(Lawson  is  Information  Practices  Coor¬ 
dinator  for  the  Department  of  California 
Highway  Patrol.) 

*  *  ♦ 

I  take  strong  exception  to  your 
January  6  editorial,  “A  Ridiculous  Pol¬ 
icy,’’  not  because  you  find  the  policy 
ridiculous  but  because  you  characterize 
the  California  Highway  Patrol  as  stupid 
for  interpreting  the  law  in  this  manner. 

I  carefully  advised  every  California 
newspaper,  radio  and  television  station 
that  the  interpretation  was  not  ours,  but 
that  of  the  Office  of  Information  Prac¬ 
tices.  Certainly  your  source  should  have 
indicated  as  much,  but  even  if  the  source 
ascribed  the  decision  to  the  CHP,  why 
didn’t  you  verify  that  position  with  my 
office? 

Newspapers  traditionally  have  taken 
great  pride  in  their  attention  to  accuracy, 
yet  your  publication,  read  by  virtually 
every  major  publisher  in  America,  has 
printed  a  gross  mistatement  of  fact  and 
compounded  the  error  by  characterizing 
an  innocent  party  as  stupid. 

I  will  not  resort  to  your  word, 
“stupid,”  in  describing  your  inaccurate 
language,  but  I  think  that  your  only  prop¬ 
er  recourse  is  publication  of  another 
item  on  your  editorial  page  correcting  the 
mistake. 

G.  B.  Craig 

(Craig  is  Commissioner  of  Department  of 
California  Highway  Patrol.) 

*  *  * 

(Commissioner  Craig  advised  news 
people  in  November:  “It  is  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  Office  of  Information  Practices 
that  the  addresses  of  accident  victims  and 
arrestees  may  not  be  released.  This  in¬ 
terpretation  has  been  affirmed  by  the  of¬ 
fice  of  Senator  David  A.  Robert!,  author 
of  the  Aqt,  as  conforming  to  the  intent  of 
the  law.” 


(In  our  opinion  the  act  is  a  stupid  one. 
We  apologize  to  Commissioner  Craig  and 
his  department  for  placing  the  blame 
solely  upon  them. — Ed.) 

LEGAL  *\fS*  LAW 


In  some  areas  groups  of  attorneys 
have  opened  units  aimed  at  volume  busi¬ 
ness  in  more  or  less  standard  operations, 
at  or  near  fixed  fees.  Opting  for  am¬ 
biguity,  they  call  these  places  “legal 
clinics.” 

This  may  be  fancy,  but  it  departs  from 
traditional  speech.  In  colloquial  terms,  a 
person  passing  the  bar  takes  his  law  di¬ 
ploma  to  a  law  office  and  starts  a  law 
practice.  For  the  new  breed,  “law”  is 
not  good  enough  as  a  descriptive.  In  fact 
“legal”  is  uncertain  because  almost  any 
mental  health  clinic  or  foot  clinic  meets 
that  measure,  in  contrast  to  illegal  clinics 
where  unlicensed  people  may  perform 
abortions  or  profess  to  arrest  cancer. 

So  far  as  I  know  newspapers  have  ac¬ 
cepted  the  strained  terminology  without 
quibble.  Meantime  lawyers  with  their 
new  freedom  are  running  display  ads  or 
front-page  liners  in  agate — on  Sunday, 
Jan.  28,  a  New  York  paper  had  six  of 
these  from  six  law  outfits,  at  about  $500  a 
throw. 

Advertising  Age,  I’m  glad  to  say — told 
of  some  of  these  advertising  develop¬ 
ments  and  said:  “It  is  rather  clear  that 
legal  advertising  is  here  to  stay.”  It  hap¬ 
pens  that  “legal  advertising”  means 
something  specific,  and  has  meant  that 
for  at  least  half  a  century.  Any  writer 
departing  from  that  is  simply  careless. 

Ben  Bassett 


Larchmont,  N.Y. 


Short  takes 


The  28-year-old  Renegotiation  Board 
may  be  bom  again,  thanks  to  the  Carter 
Administration. — Washington  Post. 

♦  *  ♦ 

It  is  he  who  tastes  the  foot  first  to 
make  sure  its  edible. — Sacramento 
Union.  ...... 

Police  opened  fire,  killing  him  several 
times,  and  again  Martinez  returned  the 
fire,  they  said. — Chicago  Tribune. 


SHAW 

A  1978  series  on  the  dangerous  conditions 
of  U.S.  dams  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
Gaylord  Shaw,  chief  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  Denver  Bureau.  This  year,  after  a 
four-month  team  investigation,  he  warned 
of  the  dangers  of  urethane,  an  inflammable 
plastic  found  throughout  American  homes 
and  workplaces.  The  public  safety  is  served 
by  such  in-depth  research  from  the  .  .  . 


'LosAnglefTtmes  Wshm^mVost  mm  senna 
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AWBU... 

an  aptly  named  market! 


Mobile  (molDaL  mo'be!)  adj.  1.  movable;  moving  readily;  quickly  re¬ 
sponding  to  impuises,  emotions,  etc.;  faciie;  versatile. 

Mobile,  Alabama,  fits  this  description!  Much  of  the  South's  bourgeoning 
growth  is  centered  on  Mobile.  Business,  Industry  and  with  them,  families 
continue  to  flock  to  this  Gulf  Coast  gem,  bringing  last  year's  EBI  to  well  over 
2  Billion  Dollars  —  and  retail  sales  over  $1,338,112,000! 

The  second  !argest  market  in  Alabama,  Mobile  is  the  fastest-growing 
market  in  the  state  and  one  of  the  fastest-growing  markets  in  the  entire 
New  South! 

And  Mobile's  well-heeled  populace  avidly  reads  and  responds  to  the 
Press  Register  —  and  responds  to  your  ads  in  this  leader.  Be  sure  you  are 
represented  in . . . 


/MOBILE... 

Alabama’s  Fastest  Growing  Market! 


. . .  SOLD  ON  and  SOLD  THROUGH  the 
DOMINANT  MEDIUM  IN  THE  MARKET . . . 

/MOBILE 

PRESS-REGISIBl 

Represented  by  Newhouse  Newspapers 
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$500  million  in  aid  slated 
for  Canadian  forest  firms 


The  Federal  Government  of  Canada 
announced  February  1  a  joint  Federal/ 
Provincial  Government  incentive  in¬ 
vestment  program  for  the  forest  products 
industry  that  could  reach  $500  million 
over  the  next  five  to  seven  years. 

The  program  has  been  designed  to 
keep  Canada’s  forest  products  industry 
competitive  in  world-wide  markets  and 
especially  with  U.S.  forest  products 
companies.  The  investment  program  in¬ 
cludes  all  of  the  products  of  the  Canadian 
forest  industry  but  will  stress,  it  is  ex¬ 
pected,  newsprint  production. 

Coupled  with  this  incentive  invest¬ 
ment  program  that  embraces  mill  moder¬ 
nization,  better  energy  control  and  pollu¬ 
tion  abatement,  is  a  forestry  manage¬ 
ment  program  that  will  have  Federal 
monies  granted  on  a  Province  by  Pro¬ 
vince  basis.  In  Canada  the  Provinces  not 
only  own  the  forest  lands  but  also  set 
forestry  management  programs  through 
agreements  with  those  companies  who 
contract  for  the  land. 

These  programs  were  unveiled  at  the 
time  of  the  65th  Annual  Meeting, 
January  29- February  2,  of  the  Canadian 
Pulp  and  Paper  Association  (CPPA), 
Queen  Elizabeth  Hotel,  Montreal, 
Canada. 

An  industry  observer  said  the  CPPA 
took  the  position  that  rather  than  receiv¬ 
ing  grants  from  the  Federal  Government, 
tax  reductions  should  be  offered  to  the 
forest  products  companies.  This  was  re¬ 
jected  by  the  government. 

The  industry  could  spend  under  the 
program  about  $3  billion  with  $500  mil¬ 
lion  coming  from  the  joint  Federal/ 
Provincial  program.  Industry  must  put 
up  $3.00  for  every  $1.00  that  will  come 
from  the  two  governments.  The  program 
does  not  permit  the  companies  to  reduce 
their  income  tax  as  a  result  of  expendi¬ 
tures. 

Although  the  forest  products  industry 
in  general  has  supported  the  concept  of 
aid  from  the  Federal  and  Provincial  Gov¬ 
ernments,  there  is  concern  over  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that  at  some  time  in  the  future  the 
Federal  or  the  Provincial  Governments 
may  take  over  control  of  the  companies. 

Canada’s  Gross  National  Product 
(GNP)  was  approximately  $208  billion  in 
1977  and  the  forest  products  industry 
contributed  about  $15  billion  that  year. 
Also  the  country  earned  about  $8  billion 
from  forest  product  exports  in  1978  and 
almost  that  amount  in  1977. 


The  Canadian  Government  has  incen¬ 
tive  programs  for  other  industries  and 
until  recently,  the  forest  products  indus¬ 
try  has  not  been  eligible  for  government 
aid. 

About  two  years  ago  the  Province  of 
Quebec  was  approached  by  an  ad  hoc 
committee  of  the  Quebec  Association  of 
Pulp  and  Paper  companies.  This  commit¬ 
tee  had  as  chairman,  Guy  Dufresne,  an 
executive  with  Consolidated-Bathurst, 
who  sparked  a  program  whereby  the 
Quebec  Provincial  Government  would 
lend  aid  to  forest  products  firms  in  the 
province.  In  June  of  1978  and  after  hear¬ 
ings  in  the  Parliament,  the  Quebec  Gov¬ 
ernment  announced  incentives  to  help 
modernize  mills  and  increase  pro¬ 
ductivity.  But  the  program,  the  Quebec 
Government  said,  would  have  to  be  run 
jointly  with  the  Federal  Government  in 
Ottawa. 

From  this  start,  the  concept  of  aiding 
the  forest  products  industry  materialized 
on  February  I  with  the  announcement  of 
the  joint  incentive  investment  program. 

Existing  criteria  for  aiding  industries  in 
the  Provinces  will  be  used  in  the  case  of 
the  forest  products  industry.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  the  federal  commitment  is  about 
$235  million  in  aid  and  the  Provinces  will 
provide  50%  or  more  of  that  amount.  In 
Ontario  Province  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  will  contribute  $46  million  while  the 
Province  will  participate  with  at  least 
another  $46  million.  The  total  dollars  for 
Quebec  will  probably  be  $150  million 
with  the  Federal  dollars  at  the  $90  million 
level  and  the  Province’s  contribution  at 
$60  million.  Under  the  program  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  will  allocate  $39  million 
to  the  Western  Provinces  which  includes 
British  Columbia. 

Overall  the  program  as  laid  down  by 
Federal  officials  does  not  involve  incen¬ 
tives  to  speed  up  capacity  production  of 
mills.  But  in  the  Quebec  considerations, 
there  was  discussion  about  increasing 
productivity  of  certain  mills  in  the  re¬ 
gion.  Federal  comment  has  been  to  keep 
the  supply/demand  factor  at  work. 

L.  Henri  Lorrain,  president  of  the 
57,000  member  Canadian  Paperworkers’ 
Union,  said  a  portion  of  the  $235  million 
should  go  to  provide  work  and  income 
security  to  those  members  who  might 
lose  their  jobs  as  a  result  of  moderniza¬ 
tion. 

Howard  Hart,  president  of  the  CPPA, 
said  in  his  address  to  the  convention 
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members  1979  economic  growth,  and 
hence  demand,  in  the  major  U.S.  market 
is  not  expected  to  be  as  favorable  as  in 
1978.  Growth  of  Canadian  pulp  and 
paper  shipments  in  1979,  he  said,  indi¬ 
cated  a  growth  of  only  2.8%. 

Hart  also  made  the  comment  that  the 
outlook  was  promising  and  could  place 
the  industry  on  a  new  wave  of  competi¬ 
tiveness,  if  the  industry  didn’t  fall  off  its 
surf  board.  He  stated  this  depends  on 
whether  the  industry  continues  to  keep 
cost  increases  below  cost  increases  of 
U.S.  industry  forest  products  firms  and 
generate  a  high  level  of  profit  necessary 
for  renewal  and  growth. 

On  February  1 ,  Consolidated-Bathurst 
announced  it  would  spend  $30  million  in 
capital  expenditures  in  1979  to  improve 
existing  facilities. 

Thomson  group  buys 
Oelwein  Register 

Thomson  Newspapers,  Inc.  of  Des 
Plaines,  Illinois,  has  purchased  the  Oel¬ 
wein  (Iowa)  Daily  Register. 

St.  Clair  McCabe,  executive  vicepres¬ 
ident  of  the  Thomson  group  said  there 
will  be  no  changes  in  personnel  or 
policies  of  the  Register. 

Lew  Warren,  Register  publisher  and 
one  of  four  former  owners,  is  expected  to 
retain  an  office  in  the  newspaper  building 
and  said  he  would  “continue  to  serve  on 
local  community  projects  as  in  the  past.’’ 

Another  of  the  owners,  Mike 
Mahoney,  will  continue  to  serve  as  gen¬ 
eral  manager. 

The  Register  has  a  circulation  of  about 
7,200  and  also  prints  nearly  20  other 
newspapers,  periodicals  and  other  publi¬ 
cations. 

Scaife  purchases 
Penna.  newspapers 

Richard  M.  Scaife,  publisher  of  the 
Greenshurg  (Pa.)  Tribune-Review ,  who 
has  expanded  his  publishing  interests  in 
recent  years,  has  reached  an  agreement 
to  acquire  the  Lebanon  (Pa.)  News  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  through  purchase  of  all 
of  the  stock  of  the  Lebanon  firm. 

The  Lebanon  company  publishes  the 
1 07- year-old  Lebanon  Daily  News,  the 
weekly  Elizabethtown  (Pa.)  Chronicle 
and  the  Palm  Press,  a  Palmyra,  Pa. 
shoppers’  paper. 

A  joint  announcement  by  Scaife  and 
Arbelyn  Wilder  Sansone,  president  of 
the  Lebanon  firm,  disclosed  the  agree¬ 
ment  in  principle  for  the  transaction.  The 
purchase  price  was  not  announced. 
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Wyoming  farm  editor 
rides  with  tractorcade 


By  Carla  Marie  Rupp 

His  publisher  gave  him  $2,000,  a  re¬ 
turn  plane  ticket  from  Washington,  told 
him  the  tiny  paper  would  keep  an  eye  on 
his  pregnant  wife  and  instructed  the  farm 
editor  to  “get  on  those  tractors  and  give 
us  an  exclusive  diary  of  this  big  event.” 

Jerry  Swanson’s  first  front  page 
coverage  of  the  American  Agriculture 
Movement  Tractorcade  in  the  Torrington 
(Wyo.)  Telegram  on  January  17  told  of 
initial  disaster  in  the  Wyoming  delega¬ 
tion  when  the  truck  hauling  the  tractors 
hit  a  snow  bank,  jackknifed  and  went  off 
the  road.  One  of  the  tractors  Swanson 
was  planning  to  ride  on  flipped  off  the 
trailer  and  was  destroyed. 

Twenty-one  days  later  after  spending 
24  hours  a  day  and  phoning  in  stories  for 
seven  editions,  Swanson,  27,  finds  him¬ 
self  covering  the  farmers  and  their  trac¬ 
tors  in  a  Washington,  D.C.  snowstorm. 

It  was  Mike  Lindsay’s  idea  to  send 
Swanson  with  the  Wyoming  group  which 
was  joining  16  tractors  and  19  support 
vehicles  in  North  Platte,  Nebr.,  one  of 
the  seven  starting  points  of  the  tractor¬ 
cade.  This  group  picked  up  tractors 
along  the  way,  averaging  about  15  miles 
an  hour  and  about  100  miles  a  day,  merg¬ 
ing  with  a  group  from  South  Dakota  and 
North  Dakota  and  another  that  came 
down  from  Michigan.  A  group  from 
Kansas  merged  with  the  group  in  In¬ 
dianapolis. 

“1  didn’t  know  of  any  other  newspaper 
that  would  send  a  reporter  on  the  entire 
tractorcade  to  record  the  event.  It’s 
proving  to  be  a  major  story  in  Washing¬ 
ton  as  they  realize  the  tractors  came.  We 
wanted  to  be  there  from  the  beginning  to 
end,”  Lindsay,  publisher  of  the  3,800 
circulation  twice  weekly  paper  in  Tor¬ 
rington,  population  6,000,  said. 

Swanson  was  planning  to  fly  back 
home  on  February  10  unless  there  was  a 
flareup  or  if  it  looked  like  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  was  going  to  “knuckle 
under  to  the  farmers,”  he  said.  “The 
media  made  the  incidents  on  Monday 
(February  7)  to  be  really  wild,”  he  said. 
Out  of  1,(X)0  vehicles,  17  tractors  were 
impounded,  and  there  were  19  arrests. 

By  the  end  of  Swanson’s  trip,  he  had 
only  spent  less  than  half  of  his  expense 
money,  finally  opting  for  a  $20  motel 
Tuesday  night  (February  6)  to  write  his 
story.  His  pictures  had  been  sent  by  ex¬ 
press  mail  to  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  where  a 
staffer  drove  85  miles  to  pick  them  up. 

Swanson  was  believed  to  be  the  only 
full-time  professional  reporter  to  travel 
with  the  tractorcade.  A  number  of  the 
farmers  phoned  their  local  papers  or 
radio  stations  back  home  on  develop- 
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ments. 

“1  grew  up  on  a  farm  in  Gillette,  Wyo., 
(2(X)  miles  from  Torrington),  and  we  raise 
cattle,  sheep,  grow  wheat,  barley,  com, 
oats  and  do  commercial  egg  production. 
But  I  didn’t  think  I  wanted  to  be  a  farmer 
full-time.  But  I’ve  never  regretted  being 
a  farmboy  one  bit. 

“This  placed  me  in  a  peculiar  situa¬ 
tion.  Overall  I  did  sympathize  with  the 
farmers  on  the  trip  and  agreed  with  what 
they  were  trying  to  do.” 

But  when  Swanson  was  writing,  with 
the  typewriter  usually  propped  on  his 
knees  in  the  pickup  truck  in  which  he 
was  riding,  he  felt  the  pressure  to  tell  the 
story  the  farmers’  way,  he  said.  And 
sometimes  the  farmers  “tended  to  over¬ 
exaggerate,”  he  said. 

Swanson  said  that  when  the  tractor¬ 
cade  got  to  Washington,  he  had  to  put  up 
with  a  “constant  barrage  from  the  farm¬ 
ers  to  write  about  police  brutality.  We 
had  guys  who  got  maced  and  clubbed, 
but  I  didn’t  witness  these  things,  and  1 
knew  of  an  instance  in  which  a  tractor 
ran  over  several  police  motorcycles, 
struck  several  police  cars.” 

There  were  always  “millions  of 
mmors  floating  around  among  the  farm¬ 
ers,”  Swanson  said.  “Tensions  got 
pretty  high,  and  I  couldn’t  go  much  on 
what  1  heard,  but  can  only  tell  what  I 
knew  to  be  true.” 

It  was  an  “incredible  trip  for  human 
interest  features,”  he  said.  But  there 
never  was  enough  free  time  along  the 
way  with  the  group  getting  up  at  5  a.m. 
and  not  stopping  until  7  p.m.  Swanson 
ate  with  14  persons  in  a  travel  camper, 
and  often  wrote  by  Coleman  lantern  at 
night. 

Accounts  of  what  was  happening  en- 
route  were  reported  by  Swanson  in  note¬ 
book  fashion. 

Datelined  from  Wood  River,  Neb.,  his 
January  20  dispatch  described  the  114- 
mile-long  procession  into  town,  a  free 
chicken  dinner  for  150,  the  mayor’s  en¬ 
couragement,  freezing  rain  entering  Lin¬ 
coln  and  cheering  for  the  now  80  tractors . 

Farmers  fixing  their  tractors  with  the 
power  out  in  Walton,  Neb.,  conversa¬ 
tions  with  traffic  police  and  a  storm 
stalling  the  tractors  in  Galesburg,  111., 
are  detailed  in  January  27  Telegram. 

The  farmers  went  to  church,  and 
Swanson  wrote  for  the  January  27  edi¬ 
tion,  that  he  was  shocked  by  the  auda¬ 
city  of  their  prayer  request.  “Toward 
the  end  of  the  sermon,  the  preacher,  a 
lady,  worked  in  about  five  minutes  of 
favorable  comment  about  the  tractorcade 
and  its  efforts  to  protect  individual  rights, 
threatened  by  government  trends  toward 
overregulation”  he  reported,  further 


noting  they  stayed  at  a  motel  and  were 
able  to  catch  up  on  their  laundry.  He 
also  penned  an  editorial,  “Media  re¬ 
sponds  poor.”  (“Major  newspapers  have 
intentionally  ignored  the  Wyoming-Ne- 
braska-Iowa  segment  of  the  national 
tractorcade  to  Washington,  D.C. .  .  .  ”) 

Descriptions  in  the  diary  that  ran 
January  31  were  about  the  whiteness: 
“Snow  is  white,  white,  white.  White  high¬ 
ways,  white  fields,  white  trees,  white 
sky  and  white  snowflakes  .  .  .  ,”  saying 
“At  15  miles  per  hour,  the  sign  on  the 
back  of  the  truck  in  front  of  me  had  time 
to  become  deeply  imbedded  in  my  less 
pleasant  memories.  ‘Caution:  determined 
farmers  ahead.’  That  sign  was  cute  at 
first.  Then  it  became  common,  dull,  bor¬ 
ing  and  finally  obnoxious.”  Swanson  re¬ 
lates  that  those  around  him  think  when 
they  travel  at  such  a  slow  pace. 

The  diary  in  the  February  3  issue  of 
the  Telegram,  written  by  Swanson  in 
Peoria,  III.,  on  January  25,  tells  what  the 
farmers  he  talks  with  are  looking  forward 
to  in  Washington.  “Maybe  I’m  pessimis¬ 
tic,  but  I’m  afraid  if  our  violent  thinkers 
have  their  say,  things  may  get  out  of 
hand  in  Washington  and  result  in  far 
greater  chaos  than  any  of  us  dares 
imagine.” 

The  story  he  phoned  in  from  Washing¬ 
ton  on  February  7  running  the  same  day 
read:  “Trapped.  After  driving  their 
tractors  as  far  as  2300  miles  at  speeds  of 
less  than  20  miles  per  hour,  protesting 
farmers  found  themselves  trapped  in  the 
Capital  by  police  and  city  vehicles.” 
Swanson  dealt  with  events  clarifying  the 
rumors. 

Lindsay  says  Swanson  will  be  putting 
together  a  special  section  for  the  Tele¬ 
gram  on  the  tractorcade,  to  include  his 
diary  and  a  selection  of  the  600  pictures 
he  took. 

When  E&P  contacted  Lindsay,  the 
publisher  said,  “I’m  going  to  make 
Swanson  our  managing  editor  when  he 
gets  back.  1  think  he’s  earned  it.  It  will  be 
a  surprise.  I’m  giving  him  a  staff  of  new 
people. 

Copley  sells  AM 
station  in  Honolulu 

Helen  K.  Copley,  chairman  of  The 
Copley  Press,  Inc.,  announced  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  sale  of  Communications 
Hawaii.  Inc.,  to  Wilson  Broadcasting 
Company  of  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

Communications  Hawaii  is  the 
operator  of  radio  station  KGU,  the  am 
station  in  Honolulu. 

Copley,  headquartered  in  La  Jolla, 
California,  publishes  nine  daily  and  23 
weekly  newspapers  in  Illinois  and 
California.  The  company  has  owned 
KGU  since  1967. 

The  transaction,  which  was  approved 
by  the  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission,  was  handled  through  Richter- 
Kalil  &  Co.,  Inc.,  media  brokers  in  Tuc¬ 
son,  Arizona. 
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Editor  helps  F.B.I. 
find  extortionist 


By  Henry  Lee  • 

Managing  editor  C.  William  Smith, 
Wilmington  (N.C.)  Morning  Star,  fig¬ 
ured  recently  (January  29-February  2)  in 
an  uranium  extortion  plot.  The  White 
House  was  tuned  into  the  story’s  break¬ 
ing  developments.  By  cooperating  with 
authorities,  Smith  failed  to  get  the  exclu¬ 
sive  he  had  earlier  anticipated. 

David  Learned  Dale,  39,  Wilmington, 
was  charged  in  U.S.  District  Court  of 
trying  to  extort  $1(X),(X)0  for  disclosing 
the  location  of  two  canisters  of  slightly 
enriched  uranium  from  the  General  Elec¬ 
tric  plant  in  Wilmington.  In  an  extortion 
note  to  Randall  Alkema,  plant  manager. 
Dale  allegedly  threatened  to  inform  the 
media  in  48  hours  if  not  paid.  It  was 
suggested  that  an  alarmed  world  would 
thus  find  out  how  easy  it  was  to  take 
radioactive  material  from  a  supposedly 
secured  area. 

24  hours  before  the  deadline.  Smith 
found  a  vial  of  the  uranium  and  a  note  on 
his  desk  on  arriving  at  work,  Tuesday, 
January  30.  “Dear  Mr.  Smith,”  the  note 
read.  “Do  not  open.  It  is  radioactive.  It’s 
death.”  He  was  told  to  call  the  plant 
manager. 

That  call  led  to  an  afternoon  confer¬ 
ence  with  plant  officials  and  FBI  agents. 
There,  Smith  found  Alkema  had  received 
an  extortion  note  and  immediately 
notified  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com¬ 
mission,  who  call  the  FBI.  “  ...  I 

knew  that  I  was  going  to  get  beat  on  a 
story  that  involved  me  personally,”  he 
recalled.  Nevertheless,  1  agreed  to  sit  on 
the  story  and  to  help  try  to  catch  the 
extortionist. 

“They  bared  some  details  of  the  story. 
But,  surprisingly,  they  put  no  pressure 
on  me  to  withhold  the  story.  1  soon 
realized  that  an  exclusive  story  would  be 
impossible,  that  something  more  impor¬ 
tant  was  involved  ...” 

Spurred  by  the  FBI,  Smith  probed 
how  someone  with  note  and  vial  entered 
his  office  unnoticed.  “I  asked  editors  if 
they  had  seen  any  strangers  in  the  news¬ 
room  after  I  leti  Monday  night,”  he  re¬ 
ported.  They  had  not. 

At  home  Tuesday  night,  FBI  agents 
questioned  him  and  got  permission  for  a 
selective  tap  on  his  home  telephone. 

Early  Thursday,  the  FBI  told  the  man¬ 
aging  editor  a  break  was  expected  soon 
in  the  story  and  it  was  preparing  a  press 
release.  “Be  here  at  three  (p.m.),”  the 
FBI  office  advised  him  later.  “We’ll 
have  the  warrants.” 

The  suspect  was  arrested  at  3:35  p.m. 
while  on  his  job  at  the  GE  plant.  He  had 
been  traced  by  a  tap  on  the  plant  man¬ 


RADIOACTIVE  MATERIAL— Manag¬ 
ing  editor  C.  William  Smith,  Wilming¬ 
ton  (N.C.) Morning  Star  holds  a  vial  con¬ 
taining  uranium  that  was  left  on  his  desk 
in  the  newsroom  with  a  note:  "Do  not 

open.  It  is  radioactive.  It's  death." 

ager’s  telephone. 

Outside  the  FBI  office.  Smith  noted  a 
television  station  car  while  a  FBI  press 
release  was  being  distributed.  What  ear¬ 
lier  looked  like  an  exclusive  had  van¬ 
ished.  Back  at  his  office,  he  found  writ¬ 
ing  his  story  difficult  while  media  calls 
were  coming  in  from  throughout  the  na¬ 
tion. 

At  a  Friday  press  conference,  FBI  and 
GE  officials  refused  to  discuss  how  a  GE 
subcontractor’s  worker  could  have  taken 
the  uranium.  Smith  did  that  in  a  full-page 
“Kaleidoscope”  Sunday  feature. 

The  two  recovered  uranium  canisters 
were  displayed  at  the  press  conference, 
attended  by  George  Williams,  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission.  They  had  been 
found  in  an  open  field  five  miles  from  the 
plant. 

All  this  began.  Smith  reported,  when 
Dale’s  girlfriend  was  cooking  dinner  for 
him  January  26.  “He  was  upset  because 
he  wanted  to  take  her  out  to  eat  but 
money  worries  prevented  that,”  the  fea¬ 
ture  related.  Then  Dale  was  said  to  have 
gone  to  the  GE  plant  at  the  1 1  p.m.  shift 
that  night  and  remained  unnoticed  as  he 
loaded  the  uranium  canisters  into  his  car. 

He  had  worked  there  as  a  temporary 
lab  technician  since  October.  His 
employer  provides  temporary  workers  to 
industries  throughout  the  Wilmington 
area. 
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Former  ad  directors 
acquire  weekiies 

Walter  and  Irene  Swartz,  publishers  of 
the  weekly  Pocahontas  Record  Demo¬ 
crat,  recently  concluded  their  purchase 
of  total  ownership  of  paper  when  they  ac¬ 
quired  the  remaining  stock  held  by  the 
parent  corporation.  Register  Publishing 
Company,  Inc.,  Oelwein,  la. 

The  acquisition  was  achieved  through 
a  plan  initiated  by  Lew  Warren  in  1951. 
As  publisher  of  the  Oelwein  Daily  Regis¬ 
ter,  Warren  purchased  weekly 
newspapers — in  Pocahontas,  the  Winner 
(S.D.)  Advocate  and  the  Grant  County 
(Wise.)  Independent. 

Warren  then  placed  his  former  ad  di¬ 
rectors  in  charge  of  each  of  the  papers  as 
publishers.  They  were  not  required  to 
make  a  down  payment,  but  they  paid  to 
acquire  the  paper  through  the  profits. 

Swartz  was  the  final  former  ad  director 
of  the  Register  to  complete  payment  for 
his  paper. 

In  November,  Don  Johannsen, 
another  former  Register  ad  director, 
made  his  final  payment  on  the  Winner 
paper  and  in  December,  Cal  Lambert 
made  final  payment  on  the  Grant  County 
paper. 

When  Lambert  originally  took  over 
the  Grant  County  Independent,  he  con¬ 
solidated  it  with  the  Lancaster  (Wis.) 
Herald  and  later  absorbed  two  other  pa¬ 
pers,  the  Bloomington  Record  and  the 
Cassville  American. 

In  addition  to  the  Pocahontas  paper, 
Swartz  now  also  owns  the  Laurens 
(Iowa)  Sun  and  the  Rolfe  (Iowa)  Arrow. 

Warren  has  urged  his  former  ad  direc¬ 
tors  “not  to  break  the  chain.” 

Canadian  wire  guild 
win  salary  increase 

Negotiators  for  The  Canadian  Press 
and  the  Canadian  Wire  Service  Guild 
Leached  an  agreement  (February  1)  on  a 
two-year  contract. 

The  agreement  calls  for  a  three-step 
salary  increase  in  the  five-year, 
reporter-editor  rate  to  $460.22  a  week 
from  the  current  $401.75.  The  increases 
are  six  percent,  retroactive  to  January  1; 
one  percent  effective  July  1  and  seven 
percent  effective  January  1,  1980. 

The  Canadian  Wire  Service  Guild  rep¬ 
resents  a  majority  of  editorial  and  busi¬ 
ness  office  employees  at  The  Canadian 
Press,  Canada’s  national  news  gathering 
co-operative,  and  its  affiliate  Broadcast 
News  Ltd.,  which  serves  private  broad¬ 
casters  and  cable  systems  across 
Canada. 

The  contract,  which  must  be  ratified 
by  the  guild  membership,  runs  until  De¬ 
cember  31,  1980.  The  old  agreement  ex¬ 
pired  December  31,  1978. 
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Ohio’s  Shield  Law 


Reports  on  public 
education  awarded 


faces  court  test 


The  Mansfield  (Ohio)  News  Journal  is 
appealing  the  conviction  of  reporter  Ron 
Rutti  for  contempt  of  court  for  failing  to 
surrender  his  notes  on  a  grand  jury  inves¬ 
tigation  to  Richland  County  Common 
Pleas  Court  Judge  Max  Chilcote. 

In  what  is  believed  to  be  the  first  court 
test  of  Ohio's  25-year-old  Shield  Law, 
Rutti  was  ordered  to  jail  but  later  re¬ 
leased  on  $100  bond  pending  an  appeal  to 
the  5th  District  Court  of  Appeals. 

In  a  page  one  editorial.  News  Journal 
editor  K.  Robert  May  told  readers:  “Our 
fight  to  protect  confidential  news  sources 
and  materials  acquired  in  the  course  of 
newsgathering  has  just  begun.  We  will  be 
plowing  new  legal  ground  in  the  matter  of 
press  freedom  in  Ohio.” 

Rutti,  fellow  reporter  Bob  Hiles,  pho¬ 
tographers  Alan  King  and  Jim  Bikar,  and 
May  were  all  subpoenaed  to  testify  at  a 
hearing  in  Richland  County  Common 
Pleas  Court  on  a  motion  by  attorneys  for 
Sheriff  Thomas  E.  Weikel  and  1 1  of  his 
present  and  former  employees  to  dismiss 
.^6  indictments  returned  against  them  by 
a  special  grand  jury. 

Defense  attorneys  are  seeking  dismis¬ 
sal  of  the  indictments  on  grounds  of  al¬ 
leged  irregularities  in  the  grand  jury  pro¬ 
ceedings. 

May  testified  that  certain  stories  had 
appeared  in  the  newspaper  regarding  the 
grand  jury  investigation  into  alleged  cor¬ 
ruption  and  official  misconduct  in  the 
sheriff's  office.  He  said  reporters  as¬ 
signed  to  cover  the  grand  jury  sessions 
had  been  instructed  not  to  violate  the 
secrecy  of  the  session  by  talking  to  the 
grand  jurors  or  questioning  Special  Pros¬ 
ecutor  Joseph  Murray  and  his  staff  about 
testimony  or  deliberations. 

Later  questioning  of  the  grand  jury 
members  indicated  they  were  little  aware 
of  the  presence  of  reporters  outside  the 
jury  room  and  all  testified  they  had  not 
been  approached  by  journalists. 

Rutti  was  a  member  of  the  News  Jour¬ 
nal  investigative  team  that  wrote  a  series 
of  articles  last  spring  exposing  the  al¬ 
leged  corruption  and  misconduct  in  the 
sheriffs  department.  The  articles  led  to 
the  appointment  of  a  special  prosecutor 
and  the  grand  jury  investigation. 

Judge  Chilcote  had  offered  a  com¬ 
promise  to  Rutti  and  the  News  Journal. 
He  suggested  that  Rutti  and  News  Jour¬ 
nal  attorney  James  Calhoun  meet  in  the 
judge's  chambers  so  the  three  could  go 
through  the  notes  in  question.  Anything 
the  judge  felt  was  relevant  and  could  be 
released  without  revealing  a  source 
would  be  given  to  the  defense  attorneys. 
The  rest  would  be  kept  confidential.  He 
further  stated  that  if  the  reporter  and  at- 
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torney  disagreed  with  his  decision,  the 
material  in  question  would  be  sealed 
until  a  ruling  on  it  was  made  by  the  ap¬ 
peals  court. 

The  News  Journal's  position  is  that  the 
shield  law  is  an  absolute  protection 
against  having  to  reveal  information  to 
anyone,  including  judges. 

Following  Chilcote's  decision  to  find 
Rutti  in  contempt  of  court,  editor  May 
issued  the  following  statement: 

“This  is  a  direct  challenge  to  the 
watchdog  role  of  the  press  and  its  inde¬ 
pendent  functioning.  When  the  press  can 
be  forced  to  turn  over  confidential  notes 
to  counsel  for  the  very  people  it  is  inves¬ 
tigating,  then  the  press's  ability  to  un¬ 
cover  cozy  relationships  among  officials 
and  abuse  of  power  is  severely  ham¬ 
pered. 

“The  public  demands  that  a  newspa¬ 
per  expose  unhealthy  conditions.  Forc¬ 
ing  reporters  to  turn  over  notes  flies  in 
the  face  of  public  opinion,  which  sup¬ 
ports  the  press's  right  to  keep  sources 
confidential.” 

Rutti  said,  “There  was  nothing  we 
could  do  but  refuse  to  turn  over  our 
notes.  The  criminal  thing  to  do  would 
have  been  to  reveal  our  sources  to  the 
same  governmental  agency  that  these 
people  spoke  to  us  about  in  confidential¬ 
ity. 

“Turning  over  our  notes  would  be 
opening  the  people  up  to  the  same 
harassment  and  intimidation  that  our 
stories  on  the  sheriff s  department  re¬ 
ported  on.” 

After  Rutti  was  found  in  contempt, 
subpoenas  of  the  other  three  News  Jour¬ 
nal  staff  members  were  temporarily  sus¬ 
pended.  Realizing  there  would  be  similar 
refusals  to  comply  with  the  court's  or¬ 
der,  defense  attorneys  agreed  to  put  into 
the  record  what  the  testimony  of  the 
others  would  have  been. 


It’s  Khomeini,  says 
Associated  Press 

The  AP  now  will  spell  the  surname  of 
the  exiled  Iranian  religious  leader  Kho¬ 
meini,  rather  than  Khomaini. 

In  response  to  queries,  AP  checked 
with  the  clergyman's  spokesman  in 
Paris.  He  said  it  was  difficult  to  make  an 
exact  transliteration  into  English  and 
that  both  spellings  could  be  considered 
correct. 

For  the  sake  of  unanimity,  AP  has  de¬ 
cided  to  use  the  Khomeini  spelling  which 
had  been  adopted  by  others. 


The  National  School  Boards  Associa¬ 
tion  announced  the  Grand  Award  win¬ 
ners  of  its  first  annual  awards  competi¬ 
tion  for  daily  newspaper  reporting  on 
public  education. 

The  winners,  in  the  following 
categories,  are: 

— News  article  in  newspapers  over 
100,000  circulation:  Richmond  (Va.) 
News  Leader,  for  a  series  on  student  dis¬ 
cipline,  written  by  reporters  Allen  R. 
McCreary,  David  D.  Lowery  and  Tyler 
Whitley. 

— News  article  in  newspapers  under 
100,000  circulation:  Stuart  (Fla.)  News, 
for  a  series  on  a  major  school  bond  issue, 
written  by  Helen  T.  Rohloff. 

— Feature  article  in  newspapers  over 
100,000  circulation:  Cincinnati  Post,  for 
a  series  on  school  desegregation,  written 
by  Robert  Benjamin  and  Michael 
Graham. 

— Feature  article  in  newspapers  under 
100,000  circulation:  Daily  Hampshire 
Gazette  (Northampton,  Mass.),  for  a 
series  assessing  the  local  school  system, 
written  by  Stanley  W.  Moulton  and 
Laurel  S.  Sorenson. 

Entries  totaled  560,  submitted  by  182 
daily  newspapers.  Each  newspaper  was 
limited  to  three  entries  in  any  one  of  the 
four  categories.  News  article  entries  to¬ 
taled  252  (single  story  or  series),  and  fea¬ 
ture  article  entries  totaled  308  (single 
story  or  series),  including  editorials  and 
columns  of  opinion. 

NSBA  Executive  Director  Thomas  A. 
Shannon  said  the  “gratifyingly  large 
number  and  high  quality  of  the  entries 
attests  to  the  outstanding  calibre  of  re¬ 
porting  being  done  on  public  education 
today.  Proper  recognition  of  this  fact  is 
long  overdue.  NSAB  believes  it  is  en¬ 
tirely  fitting  that  the  nation's  school 
boards,  who  decide  local  school  policy, 
acknowledge  the  conscientious  and  often 
unappreciated  efforts  of  those  reporters 
and  editors  who  are  helping  to  keep  the 
public  informed  and  thereby  create  bet¬ 
ter  understanding  of  their  schools  and 
public  education  generally.” 

An  award  of  $500  will  be  given  to  the 
winning  reporter  or  team  of  reporters  in 
each  category,  plus  an  individually  in¬ 
scribed  plaque.  They  will  be  invited  to 
receive  their  awards  at  the  NSAB's  an¬ 
nual  convention  in  Miami  Beach,  April 
21-24.  A  separate  plaque  will  be  sent  to 
the  publisher  of  each  newspaper  employ¬ 
ing  the  winners.  In  addition,  certificates 
of  merit  will  be  awarded  for  entries  de¬ 
emed  worthy  of  an  honorable  mention. 

Eligible  for  the  competition  were  arti¬ 
cles  published  in  general  circulation  daily 
newspapers  between  Nov.  1,  1977,  and 
Oct.  31,  1978.  The  deadline  for  submis¬ 
sion  was  Nov.  15,  1978.  A  similar  pro¬ 
gram  is  planned  for  the  coming  year. 
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School  writers  attend 
idea-packed  conference 


By  Jim  Gold 

What  will  be  the  top  education  story  of 
1979?  How  can  editors  more  completely 
cover  their  local  schools?  How  does  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  work? 

These  were  just  a  few  of  the  questions 
which  were  answered  January  27  at  the 
second  annual  seminar  for  newspaper 
education  writers,  editors  and  publishers 
held  at  the  San  Francisco  Airport  Hilton 
by  the  Western  Newspaper  Foundation 
and  California  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association. 

Addressing  the  100  participants  were 
Wilson  Riles,  state  superintendent  of 
public  instruction;  Ruth  Love,  former 
chief  of  the  federal  Right  to  Read  pro¬ 
gram  and  currently  superintendent  of  the 
Oakland  (Calif.)  Unified  School  District; 
and  A.  Alan  Post,  former  legislative 
analyst  and  chairman  of  Gov.  Jerry 
Brown’s  Commission  on  Governmental 
Reform  (in  the  post-proposition  13  era). 

Other  speakers  included  state  and 
local  school  board  members,  school  offi¬ 
cials,  and  four  men  involved  in  school 
labor  relations,  one  of  whom  is  Ron 
Blubaugh,  former  education  editor  for 
the  Sacramento  Bee  and  now  a  hearing 
officer  for  the  state’s  Public  Employee 
Relations  Board. 

Riles  remarks  hinted  that  school 
coverage  in  newspapers  frequently  re¬ 
flected  the  negative,  a  theme  repeated  by 
several  other  speakers  during  the  day¬ 
long  event. 

“If  more  newspapers  are  being 
bought,  the  schools  ought  to  be  given 
some  credit  for  having  taught  people  to 
read  them,’’  Riles  said.  “In  a  very  real 
sense,  if  the  schools  fail,  you  fail  also.’’ 

On  the  national  scene.  Riles  said,  the 
top  story  in  1979  will  be  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  cabinet  level  U.S.  Department 
of  Education. 

"The  president  is  committed  to  it,’’ 
Riles  said.  He  quoted  the  late  Sen. 
Hubert  Humphrey  as  saying  “I  have 
been  on  many  cabinet  meetings.  When 
the  HEW  (Health,  Education  and  Wel¬ 
fare)  secretary’s  turn  to  speak  comes, 
welfare  dominates;  once  in  a  while, 
health.  I  never  remember  education  even 
being  mentioned.’’ 

On  the  state  scene.  Riles  said  school 
financing  would  be  the  top  story.  Before 
Californians  passed  proposition  13, 
schools  were  mostly  financed  through 
local  property  taxes.  Now  the  state  funds 
almost  80%  of  school  districts’  budgets 
from  the  now  dwindling  state  budget 
surplus.  School  districts  averaged  a  20% 
loss  in  purchasing  power  last  year  and 
seek  assurances  of  a  levelling  off. 
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Next  to  financing.  Riles  predicted  stu¬ 
dent  achievement  will  be  another  top 
story.  Student  test  scores  are  above  av¬ 
erage  at  the  elementary  level  but  below 
average  at  the  high  school  level.  Riles 
said.  New  programs  are  beginning  to 
show  improved  student  achievement. 
Rile  said,  but  are  threatened  with  re¬ 
duced  funding. 

“A  third  top  story,  I  predict,  will  be 
my  all-out  campaign  to  put  the  public 
back  into  public  schools,’’  Riles  said.  He 
noted  that  many  programs  aimed  at  in¬ 
creased  student  achievement  emphasize 
school-site  councils  and  greater  com¬ 
munity  involvement. 

Michael  Kirst,  education  professor  at 
Stanford  University  and  president  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  said  integra¬ 
tion  and  the  related  voucher  system  will 
be  important  stories.  A  shortage  of 
specialized  teachers,  particularly  the 
bilingual,  is  a  topic  to  be  investigated,  he 
said.  He  added  that  stories  on  who  is 
going  into  and  out  of  the  teaching  field 
would  be  appropriate. 

Ruth  Love,  Oakland  superintendent, 
rated  newspapers’  hard  news  coverage 
on  education  high  while  rating  classroom 
coverage  as  poor.  “Strikes,  conflicts, 
budgets,  falling  test  scores’’  are  well 
covered  while  stories  on  “how  kids 
learn,  teac  .ers  teach,  programs  on  train¬ 
ing”  and  others  are  ignored.  She  said 
reporters  will  only  see  “the  politics  of 
education’’  if  all  they  cover  are  school 
board  meetings. 

Ron  Blubaugh  moderated  a  mock  but 
very  realistic  session  demonstrating  col¬ 
lective  bargaining.  Attorney  William 
Kay  followed  his  true  life  role  of  repre¬ 
senting  school  management  against 
Raoul  Teilhet,  president  of  the  California 
Federation  of  Teachers.  Playing 
mediator  was  John  Jaeger  of  the  state’s 
concilliation  service.  The  three  ex¬ 
plained  through  their  acting  what  goes  on 
behind  the  closed  doors  of  a  negotiating 
session. 

The  balance  of  state  versus  local  con¬ 
trol  of  schools  at  a  time  when  schools  are 
more  and  more  financed  by  the  state  was 
examined  by  A.  Alan  Post.  He  said  that 
the  governmental  reform  commission 
had  recommended  that  the  state  not  as¬ 
sume  fully  the  role  of  financing  the  $12 
billion  budget  of  the  local  school  dis¬ 
tricts.  He  also  spoke  of  elimination  of 
duplicate  systems  at  the  high  school  and 
community  college  level  and  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California  and  the  state  university 
system  level. 

The  commission’s  report,  to  be  re¬ 
leased  in  February,  was  the  topic  of 
many  California  newspaper  stories  in  re¬ 


cent  weeks.  Whether  or  not  the  commis¬ 
sion’s  recommendations  are  adopted  by 
the  governor  or  state  legislature,  they  are 
expected  to  have  far  reaching  effects  on 
the  state’s  operations  for  many  years. 

Also  mentioned  by  various  speakers 
were  the  need  for  newspapers  to  employ 
full-time  education  writers,  a  lesson  in 
how  to  read  a  school  budget  and  cash 
flow  report,  the  effectiveness  of  bilingual 
education,  and  the  continued  support  of 
public  education  systems. 

Deliverers  ordered 
to  halt  work  stoppage 

A  court  order  was  issued  in  Manhattan 
(February  6)  requiring  the  Newspaper 
and  Mail  Deliverers  Union  to  end  a  lim¬ 
ited  work  stoppage  at  a  printing  plant 
operated  by  the  New  York  Times  in 
Carlstadt,  N.J. 

The  order  was  issued  by  Judge  Robert 
W.  Sweet  in  United  States  District  Court 
in  a  dispute  over  how  many  men  were 
needed  to  monitor  a  conveyor  belt  carry¬ 
ing  newspapers  from  printing  presses  to 
delivery  trucks. 

Judge  Sweet  issued  a  preliminary  in¬ 
junction  directing  the  union  to  follow 
management  instructions  to  use  one 
man,  instead  of  the  four  demanded  by 
the  union,  until  the  dispute  could  be  re¬ 
solved  through  arbitration. 

The  union  had  refused  to  work  the 
conveyor  belt  with  one  man  when  the 
Times  tried  to  carry  out  plans  on  January 
22  to  begin  printing  some  copies  of  the 
newspaper’s  daily  editions  at  the 
Carlstadt  plant. 

Production  officials  at  the  plant  said 
last  night  that  the  union  had  complied 
with  the  order. 

Sale  completed 

Multimedia,  Inc.  completed  January 
31  the  previously  announced  acquisition 
of  the  Daily  News-Chief  in  Winter  Ha¬ 
ven,  Fla.,  bringing  to  11  the  number  of 
daily  newspapers  it  publishes.  A  weekly 
and  a  shopper,  the  Auburndale  Star  and 
the  Shopping  Guide,  were  included  in 
the  purchase. 

Missing  people  editorial 
disappears  in  computer 

The  U.S.  International  Communica¬ 
tion  Agency  is  still  working  the  bugs  out 
of  its  newly  computerized  wireless  file 
news  operation.  In  the  process  of  send¬ 
ing  one  item  from  the  cathode  ray  trans¬ 
mitter  to  the  printer,  the  material  was 
“lost”  in  the  system  for  two  days  before 
being  retrieved  out  of  sequence. 

The  missing  item — a  human  rights 
editorial  on  disappeared  Latin  Ameri¬ 
cans. 
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Major  challenges  face 
new  NY  Post  ad  chief 


By  Dan  Lionel 

For  Kenn  Weakley,  who  earlier  this 
month  took  over  as  vicepresident¬ 
advertising  at  the  New  York  Post,  there’s 
an  important  difference  between  a  city 
based  evening  newspaper  and  one  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  suburbs.  The  city  paper,  he 
believes,  has  more  intense  readership. 

“The  city  based  paper,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  Post,”  he  explains,  “is,  picked 
up  at  the  newsstand  which  accounts  for 
some  80%  to  90%  of  its  circulation.  The 
people  who  lay  down  a  quarter  for  the 
paper  are  going  to  give  it  their  full  atten¬ 
tion.  Obviously  It’s  less  subject  to  the 
impact  that  tv  is  making  on  the  home 
delivered  suburban  evening  newspa¬ 
per.” 

As  for  duplication  of  advertising  in  the 
A.M.  and  P.M.  paper,  Weakley  points 
out  that  studies  show  that  the  buyers  of  a 
second  daily  paper  are  better  educated, 
higher  income  with  more  leisure — “ideal 
target  prospects.” 

Weakley  comes  to  New  York  with  a 
lifetime  involvement  in  the  newspaper 
business  that  began  when  he  was  hawk¬ 
ing  papers  in  the  streets  of  Anchorage. 
Alaska  as  a  10  year  old.  Later  in  Bremer¬ 
ton,  Washington,  where  he  attended 
school  he  was  advertising  manager  of  his 
high  school  paper  and  after  graduation 
from  Olympic  College  in  Bremerton 
where  he  majored  in  graphic  arts  he 
wound  up  on  the  retail  sales  staff  of  the 
Bremerton  (Wash.)  Sun.  His  last  assign¬ 
ment  before  coming  to  the  Post  was  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  Rupert  Murdoch's 
San  Antonio  E.\pres.s  New.s. 

Industry  observers  see  the  Post's  ef¬ 
forts  to  move  ahead  in  advertising  in 
New  York's  intensely  competitive  mar¬ 
ket  as  one  fraught  with  challenge.  Al¬ 
though  the  paper  thrived  on  the  strike 
induced  linage  bulge  when  it  broke  away 
from  the  N.Y.  Publishers  Association 
and  began  publishing  on  October  5  after 
being  shut  down  with  the  other  dailies 
since  the  strike  began  in  August,  the  pa¬ 
per's  linage  dipped  below  last  year  in 
December,  the  first  full  month  after  the 
strike  ended.  The  Sunday  edition  which 
the  Murdoch  organization  instituted  in 
October  was  forced  to  shut  down  follow¬ 
ing  the  strike  for  lack  of  advertising  and 
reader  support. 

The  Post's  advertising  picture  for  the 
final  quarter  of  '78  is  revealed  in  the 
Media  Records  figures: 

1978  1977 

October  Daily  l.83b,:2:  1.142.087 

Sunday  947.750  — 

November  Daily  1.259.596  I.195.8K2 

Sunday  520.957  — 

December  818.226  1,109.639 

Interviewed  a  few  days  ago  after  just 
his  first  week  at  the  Post,  the  new  adver- 
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Kenn  Weakley 

tising  executive  said  he  had  been  talking 
to  a  number  of  top  store  principals  who 
he  feels  have  had  a  negative  reaction  to 
the  paper  for  emotional  rather  than  busi¬ 
ness  reasons.  “Sure,  we  had  a  20%  sur¬ 
charge  on  advertising  during  the  strike 
which  they  resented,”  he  said,  “but  we 
had  a  66%  increase  in  circulation  during 
that  period.  And  although  the  paper 
pulled  like  wildfire  and  helped  many  re¬ 
tailers  make  their  figures,  now  that  it’s 
over,  all  they  can  remember  are  the  high¬ 
er  rates  and  the  fact  that  we  couldn’t 
accommodate  all  the  ads  they  wanted  to 
run.” 

“Does  Weakley  believe  there  is  a 
media  void  in  the  New  York  market  that 
the  Post  can  fill?” 

“We're  doing  it  now,”  he  said.  With 
that  he  picked  up  that  day’s  edition  of  the 
Post  and  the  New  York  News.  “Here 
we  are  with  a  76  page  newspaper  while 
the  News  has  68  pages.  We  have  7 
pages  of  sports;  they  have  5  pages.  If  I 
were  a  tire  dealer.  I’d  know  where  to 
put  my  tire  ad.” 

According  to  Weakley  the  most 
sophisticated  media  buyers  understand 
the  value  of  the  Post  as  an  advertising 
vehicle  as  evidenced  by  its  strength  in 
national  and  financial  advertising.  “Our 
big  opportunity,”  he  said,  “lies  in  the 
retail  and  classified  areas  and  we  are 
going  to  embark  on  a  major  sales  training 
and  research  program  to  redefine  our 
readership  of  this  3rd  largest  evening 
paper  in  the  country  in  terms  of  the  ad¬ 
vertisers  interests  and  needs.” 

Although  he  could  not  give  a  precise 


kickoff  date  for  the  Post’s  projected 
morning  paper,  he  indicated  that  he 
would  also  be  in  charge  of  its  advertising. 

Another  discouraging  note,  observers 
point  out,  was  the  apparent  failure  of  the 
20  week  no  charge  trial  period  the  paper 
gave  to  some  20  supermarkets  backed  by 
a  contest  and  substantial  editorial  and  tv 
promotional  report.  Although  the  trial 
was  interrupted  by  the  strike  it  was  re¬ 
sumed  after  the  strike.  When  it  ended 
virtually  none  of  the  supermarket  chains 
which  collectively  had  garnered  more 
than  20  pages  of  free  ads  per  week,  re¬ 
mained  on  a  paying  basis. 

Gannett  reports 
record  earnings 
11th  year  in  row 

Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  announced  records 
in  revenues,  earnings  and  earnings  per 
share  for  the  I  Ith  consecutive  year  and 
the  45th  consecutive  quarter. 

The  company  reported  net  income  in¬ 
creased  20%  for  the  year  and  1 8%  in  the 
fourth  quarter,  which  ended  December 
31,  1978. 

Net  income  for  the  year  was 
$83,104,426,  compared  with  $69,415,741 
in  1977.  Earnings  per  share  were  $3. 10  for 
the  year,  compared  with  $2.60  last  year. 
Operating  revenues  for  the  year  were 
$690,128,188,  up  24%  from  $557,908,221 
last  year. 

Net  income  for  the  fourth  quarter  was 
$26,062,136,  compared  with  $22,162,549 
in  1977.  Earnings  per  share  for  the  quarter 
increased  17%  to  970  from  830  last  year. 
Operating  revenues  for  the  quarter  of 
$203,150,448  increased  28%  from 
$159,1 18,820  in  1977. 

In  a  letter  to  shareholders,  Allen  H. 
Neuharth,  chairman  and  president,  said, 
“Our  advertising  gains  were  especially 
gratifying,  with  linage  up  more  than  1 1%. 
Sunday  circulation  continued  its  steady 
rise,  gaining  almost  4%  for  the  year  and 
daily  circulation  gained  slightly.” 

(5ee  page  20  for  additional  year-end 
report.s.) 

Ad  revenues  gained 
14.4%  in  1978 

Advertising  in  daily  newspapers  in¬ 
creased  1 4.4%  in  1 978  and  exceeded  $12.7 
billion,  according  to  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Bureau,  Inc.  The  December 
gain  amounted  to  14.2%. 

By  classification,  the  Bureau  reported 
the  following  for  the  full  year  1978:  clas¬ 
sified  up  2 1 .2%  to  more  than  $3.9  billion; 
retail  up  12.6%  to  $7.0  billion,  and 
national,  up  8.2%  to  $1.8  billion. 

In  December,  classified  rose  22.7%; 
national,  14.3%,  and  retail,  10.7%. 

Bureau  estimates  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  are  based  on  linage  measurements 
by  Media  Records,  Inc.  in  its  index  cities, 
plus  other  data. 
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The  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Independent 
Press-Telegram  has  a  new  look  and  a 
new  approach  to  community  news. 

“We’re  looking  for  ‘people’  stories,’’ 
said  Larry  Allison,  the  new  editor.  We’re 
no  longer  handling  personal  news 
haphazardly.  When  someone  would  call 
in  and  say  that  his  son  just  made  Eagle 
Scout,  he  would  likely  get  short  shrift. 
No  more.  Such  events  are  important  in 
people’s  lives  and  they  get  printed.’’ 

This  philosophy  has  led  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  new  “Neighbors”  sec¬ 
tion,  with  Harold  Glicken  as  editor.  The 
section  is  filled  with  features  and  listings 
such  as  “Announcements,”  “Volun¬ 
teers,”  “Public  Services”  and  “Govern¬ 
ment  Meetings.”  They’re  all  every-day 
items  of  what’s  doing  and  where. 

Most  of  the  features  are  handled  by 
reporter  Dick  Emery,  who  is  assigned 
full-time  to  “Neighbors.”  Recent  stories 
have  concerned  a  woman  shoemaker,  a 
man  who  works  his  way  through  college 
selling  anvils  and  another  who  paints 
bridges.  The  idea,  explained  Allison,  is 
to  show  how  different  residents  make 
their  living.  There’s  also  a  page  for 
“Honors,”  which  takes  in  scholarships. 
Scouting  promotions,  etc.  A  clerk  puts 
the  listings  together. 

The  weekly  “Neighbors”  is  inserted 
into  all  four  zoned  editions  of  the  1  P-T. 

Reader  participation  is  encouraged  for 
“Neighbors.”  One  feature  is  a  reader 
writing  about  his  or  her  “Favorite 
Neighbor.” 

“In  most  cases,  the  writing  isn’t  at  all 
bad,”  Allison  noted.  “We’ve  gotten 
some  good  pieces.” 

Other  changes  in  the  paper  include  re¬ 
designing  by  Roger  Fidler,  an  expert 
from  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  a  sister 
Knight-Ridder  paper.  One  of  his  innova¬ 
tions  was  to  put  the  logo  of  each  section 
at  the  top  of  its  first  page  in  heavy  type 


for  easy  spotting  and  separation.  Fidler 
also  revamped  the  editorial  page  and  tv 
section  to  make  them  stand  out  more. 

Allison  said  a  prototype  for  even 
greater  make-up  changes  is  in  the  works. 

The  1  P-T’s  retooling  also  has  involved 
several  personnel  shifts.  Ben  Caesar 
came  from  the  Detroit  Free  Press  to  be¬ 
come  general  manager,  succeeding 
Samuel  C.  Cameron,  who  had  retired. 

Rich  Archibald,  formerly  of  the  Miami 
Herald,  another  Knight-Ridder  newspa¬ 
per,  has  been  named  managing  editor, 
replacing  David  Levinson,  who  was  ap¬ 
pointed  editor  of  the  editorial  page.  Don 
OhI,  who  had  held  that  Job,  was  moved 
to  associate  editor  for  budgeting. 

Allison,  who  reports  to  publisher 
Daniel  H.  Ridder,  has  imported  Al 
Rudis,  Dick  Saunders  and  Mike  Kirken- 
dall  from  the  Chicago  Sun-Times.  Rudis 
is  entertainment  editor  and  Saunders, 
chief  arts  critic.  Another  Chicago  arrival 
is  reporter  Tom  Furlong,  who  came  from 
the  late  Chicago  Daily  News. 

“We’re  making  a  basic  commitment  to 
our  readers  to  provide  a  better  newspa¬ 
per,”  Allison  asserted.  “We’re  giving 
the  highest  priority  to  local  and  regional 
coverage.” 

Allison  added  that  more  emphasis  is 
being  placed  on  enterprise  reporting  “to 
put  out  a  truly  interesting  paper.” 

According  to  the  editor,  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  penetration  in  the  Long 
Beach  area  is  “considerably  less  than  in 
such  places  as  Santa  Monica,  Orange 
County  and  the  South  Bay.” 

“We  want  to  make  sure  it  stays  that 
way  by  putting  out  a  paper  that  meets  the 
needs  of  our  readers  so  they  won’t  need 
Larry  Allison  another  newspaper,”  Allison  added.  He 
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claimed  that  85%  of  1  P-T  readers  do  not 
read  another  paper  and  half  do  not  read 
the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

Allison,  44,  was  managing  editor  of  the 
1  P-T  from  1969  to  1976,  when  he  began 
an  interim  assignment  with  the  Herald 
and  Leader,  the  Knight-Ridder  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Lexington,  Kentucky.  He  served 
there  as  assistant  to  the  publisher  and 
then  was  moved  to  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  as  associate  editor  for  a  year.  Alli¬ 
son  became  editor  of  the  1  P-T  upon  the 
retirement  of  Miles  Sines  last  March. 

Allison  summed  up:  “We  expect  to 
have  a  good  newspaper  in  two  years  and 
the  whole  process  finished  in  five.  We 
plan  to  publish  a  first  rate  newspaper — 
not  pretty  but  functional.” 


Study  shows 
changes  in 
men’s  interests 


Should  there  be  Men’s  Interest 
Pages  similar  to  the  old-fashioned  Wo¬ 
men’s  Pages  in  the  Newspaper? 

A  Lou  Harris  poll  unveiled  by  Play¬ 
boy  Enterprises  suggests  that  men’s 
Playboy  Enterprises  suggests  that  men’s 
interests  extend  way  beyond  the  news, 
sports  and  financial  pages  commonly  re¬ 
garded  as  having  special  appeal  to  men. 

Christie  Hefner,  vicepresident  of 
Playboy,  which  funded  the  survey,  told 
Editor  &  Publisher  after  the  press  con¬ 
ference  she  thinks  Men’s  Pages  might 
not  be  a  bad  idea. 

(Continued  on  page  46) 


Personnel  exchanges  urged 
between  newspapers/j-schools 


By  M.L.  Stein 

Personnel  exchanges  between  news¬ 
papers  and  journalism  schools  for  mutual 
benefit  were  encouraged  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Education  for  Journalism 
Committee  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors. 

“A  journalism  professor  who  takes  a 
summer  or  a  year  out  to  work  on  a  news¬ 
paper,  goes  back  to  his  classroom  with  a 
better  idea  of  what  the  paper  is  trying  to 
do  and  can  communicate  this  to  his  stu¬ 
dents,”  said  Don  Carter,  a  vicepresident 
of  Knight-Ridder  Newspapers. 

Carter,  who  is  also  president  of  the 
American  Council  for  Education  in  Jour¬ 
nalism,  the  journalism  school  accrediting 
body,  suggested  that  newspapers  set  up  a 
budget  to  handle  re-entry  journalism 
teachers,  but  said  they  should  not  sup¬ 
port  this  activity  at  the  expense  of  “short 
changing"  their  student  internship  pro¬ 
grams. 

The  ASNE  meeting  was  held  January 
27-28  at  Marina  Del  Rey,  California.  It 
was  the  first  time  that  the  education 
committee  had  convened  in  the  West. 

Carter  and  Del  Brinkman,  dean  of  the 
University  of  Kansas  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  stressed  that  journalism  profes¬ 
sors  in  newsrooms  would  balance 
editor-in-residence  programs  in  which 
editors  spend  three  days  to  a  week  as 
guest  lecturers  of  journalism  schools  and 
departments. 

"It’s  good  for  journalism  teachers  to 
go  back  into  the  business,”  Brinkman 
asserted.  “For  one  thing,  it  bridges  the 
gap  between  the  newspaper  and  the 
classroom.  The  professor  realizes  he’s 
been  out  of  touch.  In  fact,  this  practice  is 
good  for  the  morale  of  the  whole  jour¬ 
nalism  faculty.” 

Carter  urged  editors  and  publishers  to 
treat  the  returning  teacher  as  “a  kind  of 
super  member  of  the  staff.  Put  him  into 
planning  sessions  and  editorial  confer¬ 
ences.  See  that  he  spends  some  time  with 
beat  reporters  and  provide  him  with 
handbooks  and  training  materials.” 

Carter  noted  an  instance  in  which  an 
instructor  found  nothing  around  the 
newspaper  to  acquaint  him  with  the  new 
technology.  Also,  according  to  Carter, 
the  newspaper’s  management  can  often 
benefit  from  suggestions  made  by  the 
newcomer. 

“The  teacher  should  make  good  notes 
and  pass  along  ideas  to  editors,”  Carter 
continued.  “Frequently,  he  can  spot 
things  that  those  on  the  inside  don’t 
see.” 

Brinkman  stated,  however,  that  re¬ 
entry  programs  posed  serious  problems 
for  the  professor. 

“Even  if  he  had  been  a  crack  news¬ 
man,  he  has  fears  and  anxieties  about 


going  back,”  Brinkman  said.  “He  knows 
there  have  been  many  changes,  including 
electronic  editing.  There  also  is  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  relocating  and  salary,  especially  if 
he  has  a  family. 

Carter  contended  that  the  professor 
should  be  paid  an  amount  based  on  his 
experience  and  what  others  on  the  staff 
are  making. 

“He  doesn’t  necessarily  have  to  be 
paid  what  he  was  getting  in  J-school,” 
Carter  said. 

Carter  said  he  was  told  by  a  returning 
professor  that  the  copy  desk  was  the  best 
place  to  put  faculty  members. 

“His  impression,”  Carter  explained, 
“was  that  the  rim  provided  a  variety  of 
tasks  and  an  insight  that  could  not  be 
obtained  elsewhere  on  the  paper.” 

Carter  lauded  the  Editor-in-Residence 
Programs  but  declared  they  could  be  im¬ 
proved  by  more  careful  editor  selection 
and  more  thorough  planning  and  orienta¬ 
tion. 

“The  journalism  school  should  choose 
an  editor  who  is  best  for  that  school,” 


Virginius  Dabney,  retired  editor  of  the 
Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch  and 
winner  of  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  editorial 
writing  in  1948,  is  represented  in  the 
bookstores  these  days  with  “Across  the 
Years”,  bearing  the  sub-title  “Memories 
of  a  Virginian.” 

Dabney  says  he  has  not  attempted 
anything  as  pretentious  as  an  autobiog¬ 
raphy  but  hopes  to  give  readers  a  picture 
of  the  world  in  which  he  grew  up  and  the 
education  and  life  style  which  shaped 
him  and  his  long  newspaper  career. 

The  20th  Century  was  39  days  old 
when  Dabney  was  born  in  a  house  built 
by  his  father,  then  the  only  history  pro¬ 
fessor  at  the  University  of  Virginia. 

Dabney  reveals  he  had  not  made  a 
journalism  career  decision  even  after 
being  graduated  from  the  University  with 
both  a  bachelor’s  and  master’s  degree.  It 
was  while  teaching  French  and  algebra 
for  a  year  that  his  father  suggested  he 
think  about  going  into  journalism. 

So  young  Dabney  just  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  publisher  of  the  Richmond  News 
Leader,  got  an  interview  and  a  job  effec¬ 
tive  July  1,  1922  after  the  ending  of  the 
school  year.  His  salary  was  to  be  $20  per 
week. 

In  the  few  weeks  between  end  of  the 
term  and  the  job  start  date,  Dabney  went 
home  to  the  University  campus,  rented  a 
typewriter  and  learned  its  rudiments  by 
hunt  and  peck  technique.  He  later  regret- 


Carter  said.  “Also,  the  editor  should  be 
told  what  is  expected  of  him  and  ar¬ 
rangements  should  be  made  for  him  to 
meet  faculty  and  other  key  people  on 
campus.  And  don’t  schedule  him  near 
holidays  or  exams  or  just  before  the  big 
game.  Structure  his  visit  to  classrooms 
and  labs  but  leave  him  some  open  time.” 

On  another  panel,  Drake  Mabry,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa) 
Register,  recommended  that  journalism 
schools  include  information  about  circu¬ 
lation  and  marketing  in  their  curricula  so 
reporters  will  know  about  “the  other  end 
of  the  business.” 

“Editorial  people  should  know  about 
circulations  problems,”  Mabry  said, 
“Many  newspapers  have  a  serious  prob¬ 
lem  in  getting  papers  delivered.  If  we 
can’t  get  the  papers  to  the  readers  we’re 
in  real  trouble  and  reporters  should  un¬ 
derstand  this.” 

Paul  Janensch,  managing  editor  of  the 
Louisville  Courier-Journal,  revealed  that 
his  newspaper  improved  its  summer  in¬ 
ternship  program  dramatically  by 
painstaking  screening  and  interviewing 
of  applicants. 

“It’s  a  heavy  chore  for  the  staff  to  go 
through  125  applications  and  then  inter¬ 
view  25  of  the  finalists,  but  the  results 
make  it  worthwhile,”  Janensch  said. 


ted  not  learning  the  touch  system  and 
shorthand. 

His  first  day’s  story  was  a  short  item 
dealing  with  arrival  on  the  Richmond 
market  of  the  famous  Hanover  can¬ 
taloupes.  So  uninformed  was  Dabney  on 
fundamentals  that  he  typed  his  story  sin¬ 
gle  spaced — much  to  the  ire  of  the  city 
editor.  However,  Dabney  resolved  to 
make  up  in  zeal  what  he  lacked  in  ex¬ 
perience. 

But  he  had  a  miserable  first  year,  hav¬ 
ing  made  a  blunder  in  quoting  an  official 
on  a  bank  closing  and  bringing  the  threat 
of  a  libel  suit  hanging  over  the  newspa¬ 
per.  The  episode,  writes  Dabney,  taught 
him  the  lesson  of  absolutely  accurate 
notes  on  important  conversations — and 
the  vital  importance  of  accuracy  under 
all  circumstances. 

While  detailing  world  travels  and 
meetings  and  interviews  with  statesmen 
and  headliner  personages  in  later  years 
of  his  professional  life,  Dabney  tells  a 
number  of  personal  stories — including  an 
attempt  to  explain  the  birds  and  bees  to 
his  son  Heath.  “When  the  time  came  to 
explain  to  him  the  facts  of  life,  it  seemed 
that  he  knew  practically  nothing  about 
this  subject,  even  less  than  1  did  at  his 
age.  When  I  sought  to  elucidate  where 
babies  come  from  his  response  was, 
‘That’s  too  complicated.  I  don’t  think  I’d 
be  interested.’  ” 

—Lenora  Williamson 


‘Across  the  Years’  portrays 
long  editorial  career  in  South 
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Extra!  Extra! 


The  Des  Moines 
Register  and  V 
Tribune 
make  news 
with  TFs  765.  \ 


The  Des  Moines  Register 
and  Tribune  have  a  star 
reporter:  TVs  Silent  700* 

Model  765  portable  bubble 
memory  data  terminal. 

TFs  17-pound  terminal  goes 
where  the  story  is.  Des  Moines 
reporters  take  it  to  remote  sport¬ 
ing  events,  press  conferences, 
legislative  sessions,  local  police 
stations— wherever  there’s  news. 
They  just  plug  it  in  and  type  their 
stories  as  they  happen.  The  765 
gives  them  a  hard  copy  print¬ 
out  for  easy,  on-the-spot 
reference  and  editing. 

The  765  never  for¬ 
gets  a  story:  its  non¬ 
volatile  bubble  memory 
retains  copy,  even  when 
the  power  is  off.  And 
that’s  good  news  to  the 
press— they  can  dial  the 
newspaper’s  host  computer  and 
file  their  stories  at  high  speed 
over  normal  phone  lines.  Or  they 
can  wait  till  later  to  file  them. 


when  tele¬ 
phone  rates  are  lower.  And  the 
reporters  no  longer  have  to  worry 
about  getting  somebody  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  to  dictate  to. 

By  putting  the  765  on  staff, 
the  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune  have  cut  their  story 
filing  costs  by  over  80  percent. 

The  versatile  765  is  also 
good  news  for  businesses  like 
insurance  and  real  estate,  that 
require  sales  order  entry  and 
timesharing  applications. 

Producing  quality,  innova¬ 
tive  products  like  the  765  porta¬ 
ble  bubble  memory  terminals  is 
what  TI  is  dedicated  to.  And  TFs 
over  200,000  data  terminals 
shipped  worldwide  are  backed 
by  the  technology  and  relia¬ 
bility  that  comes  from  over  30 
years  of  experience  in  the  elec¬ 
tronics  industry. 


Supporting 
TFs  data  terminals 
is  the  technical  expertise 
of  our  worldwide  organization 
of  factory-trained  sales  and 
service  engineers.  And 
TI-CAREt,  our  nationwide 
automated  service  dispatching 
and  field  service  management 
information  system. 
That’s  why  TI  has 
H  H  been  appointed  the 

11^^  official  computing 

-  company  of  the 

1980  Olympic  Winter  Games. 

If  you  would  like  more 
information  on  the  Model  765 
portable  bubble  memory  termi¬ 
nal,  contact  the  TI  sales  office 
nearest  you,  or  write  Texas 
Instruments  Incorporated, 

EO.  Box  1444,  M/S  7784, 
Houston,  Texas 
77001,  or  phone 
(713)937-2016. 

Texas  Instruments 


INCORPORATED 


•Trademark  of  Texas  Instruments  tService  Mark  of  Texas  Instruments  Copyright  01979,  Texas  Instruments  Incorporated 

TfexAS  Instruments. 

Mfe  put  computing  within  everyiMie’s  reach. 


U.S.  newsmen  figure 
in  Nicaragua’s  unrest 


By  Henry  Lee 

Behind  the  current  turmoil  in 
Nicaragua  is  an  interesting  play  of  jour¬ 
nalism  and  history.  While  crossing  that 
Central  American  country  in  1855, 
Byron  Cole,  San  Francisco  newspaper 
publisher,  promised  the  revolting  Liberal 
Party  a  force  of  “filibusters”  (private 
army)  to  fight  the  Conservative  Party 
government.  This  Cole  did  and 
Nicaragua  has  not  since  been  without 
U.S.  domination. 

Several  American  Journalists-turned- 
filibusters  figured  in  this  early  venture. 
And  one  American  correspondent  ap¬ 
parently  became  the  world’s  first  accred¬ 
ited  war  correspondent,  according  to  of¬ 
ficial  documents  in  Comentarios  (Com¬ 
mentaries),  published  by  Costa  Rica  in 
1957. 

Cole  returned  to  San  Francisco  and 
handed  a  contract  to  his  restless  editor  at 
the  San  Francisco  Herald,  William 
Walker.  With  successful  careers  in 
surgery  (Sobomne,  Heidelburg  univer¬ 
sities),  law,  and  journalism,  the  Mays- 
ville,  Tenn.,  native  also  had  a  lust  for 
power.  His  boss  remembered  Walker 
had  earlier  led  filibusters  into  Mexico 
and  set  himself  up  as  president  of  the 
republics  of  Sonora  and  Lower  Califor¬ 
nia.  And  earlier  he  had  been  editor  of  the 
New  Orleans  Cresent. 

Landing  near  the  Liberal  stronghold  of 
Leon  with  58  men  later  that  year.  Walker 
insisted  Francisco  Castillon,  Liberal 
leader,  expand  the  American  command 
with  native  troops.  Then  this  5ft.  4in. 
so-called  “grey-eyed  man  of  destiny” 
and  self-styled  Caesar  defeated  a  Con¬ 
servative  general  feared  throughout  Cen¬ 
tral  America  as  the  “Butcher.” 

Walking  along  the  beach  at  San  Juan 
del  Sur  after  this  battle.  Walker  disclosed 
his  ultimate  plan  to  an  aide.  After  uniting 
Central  America  under  his  command,  he 
would  annex  Mexico,  ally  with  the  U.S. 
South,  and  then  he  would  rule  over  a 
slave  empire. 

He  captured  the  Conservative  strong¬ 
hold  of  Granada  on  Oct.  13,  1856.  “I 
shall  continue  to  occupy  the  other  towns 
of  the  state,”  he  proclaimed,  prodded  by 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  Nicaragua  John  H. 
Wheeler,  “and  death  to  him  who  op¬ 
poses  the  imperious  march  of  my  forces, 
into  which  will  be  admitted,  without  dis¬ 
tinction  of  color,  all  who  may  wish  to 
join  them.”  Wheeler’s  favorable  dis¬ 
patches  to  Washington  were  designed  to 
obtain  U.S.  sympathy  for  Walker. 

Consolidating  his  power  after  crushing 
the  Conservative  army.  Walker  soon 
negotiated  a  Liberal-Conservative  coali- 
18 


tion  government  with  himself  as  army 
commander  and  his  friend,  Parker  K. 
French,  as  commerce  secretary.  French 
was  described  variously  as  a  Texas  out¬ 
law,  California  legislator,  and  Sac¬ 
ramento  newspaper  publisher. 

When  named  Nicaraguan  minister  to 
Washington  and  denied  accreditation  for 
representing  an  undemocratic  govern¬ 
ment,  French  was  miffed.  “You  will  un¬ 
derstand  that  with  this  criteria,”  he  re¬ 
plied,  “the  ministers  of  England,  France, 
and  Russia  neither  will  be  recognized  by 
your  government  because  you  cannot  be 
sure  the  public  of  those  countries  freely 
expressed  (their)  approval  ...” 

As  Walker’s  army  mounted  to  1,300 
rifles,  a  contingent  under  Capt.  Louis 
Schlessinger  invaded  Costa  Rica.  While 
resting  on  Santa  Rosa  plantation 
grounds,  20  Americans  were  captured 
after  only  five  minutes  of  combat.  All 
were  summarily  executed  except  Henry 
Touhey,  without  credentials  but  claiming 
to  be  a  war  correspondent  for  the  New 
Orleans  "Picayune.”  Just  when  his  turn 
for  death  neared,  Costa  Rican  President 
Juan  Rafael  Mora  stayed  the  execution 
and  accredited  him  as  a  war  correspon¬ 
dent. 

Thus  he  apparently  became  the 
world’s  first  accredited  war  correspon¬ 
dent.  Several  accompanied  invading  ar¬ 
mies  in  the  U.S. -Mexican  War  (1846-48), 
but  they  bore  arms  and  had  no  official 
status.  And  William  Howard  Russell, 
London  Times,  distinguished  himself 
covering  the  Crimean  War  (1854-55);  but 
he  was  tagged  by  Britain  as  a  “camp 
follower”  meddling  in  military  matters. 

Back  in  Nicaragua,  Walker  was  be¬ 
coming  bolder.  He  rigged  an  election 
June  29,  1856  making  him  officially  pres¬ 
ident.  And  he  received  financial  support 
from  Edmund  Randolf  and  Pierre  Soule, 
powerful  financiers  seeing  the  little  man 
as  a  symbol  of  “Manifest  Destiny,” 
holding  God  ordained  Americans  to 
spread  a  white  civilizing  influence  among 
lesser  peoples. 

Such  confidence  was  unwarranted. 
Marching  on  San  Jacinto  “hacienda” 
(plantation)  to  replenish  food  supplies 
late  that  year,  a  Walker  contingent  en¬ 
countered  the  man  who  started  it  all, 
Byron  Cole.  Offered  command  of  the 
group,  the  erstwhile  publisher  without 
combat  experience  accepted.  He 
perished  in  crossfire  between  Nicara¬ 
guan  patriots  and  American  filibusters. 
Near  his  body  lay  that  of  Charles  Calla¬ 
han,  new  Nicaraguan  collector  of  cus¬ 
toms  and  New  Orleans  “Picayune”  cor¬ 
respondent. 

This  company-size  combat  inspired 


what  is  now  Nicaragua’s  national  holiday 
and  its  only  monument.  And  Walker’s 
defeat  erased  the  fear  he  had  struck 
throughout  Central  America  and  concern 
elsewhere  in  Latin  America. 

Increasingly,  Walker  sought  favorable 
public  opinion  in  the  U.S. 
”...  American  independence  was 
won  with  the  aid  of  Lafayette,  DeKalb, 
and  von  Steuben,  who,  according  to 
views  of  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  State 
(Marcy),  must  have  been  filibusters,”  he 
wrote  in  early  1866  in  El  Nicaraguense , 
his  own  newspaper.  Printed  in  Spanish 
and  English,  this  newspaper  was  widely 
distributed  in  the  U.S.  and  was  impor¬ 
tant  in  formulating  public  opinion.  Apart 
from  the  U.S.  minister’s  dispatches,  it 
was  the  only  source  in  the  U.S.  of 
Nicaraguan  events.  And  it  was 
Nicaragua’s  only  newspaper. 

Walker’s  above  editorial  was  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  New  York  Times  as  “very 
remarkable  .  .  .  well  written,  high 
toned  and  with  reasoning  sustained  to  a 
high  degree  of  ability.”  Such  comment 
helped  influence  President  Pierce  to  rec¬ 
ognize  the  government  controlled  by 
Walker  and  accept  his  minister. 

Walker  shortly  confiscated  Commo¬ 
dore  Cornelius  Vanderbilt’s  Accessory 
Transit  Route,  then  ferrying  affluent 
Americans  from  New  York  to  California 
by  steamer  and  only  12  land  miles  across 
Nicaragua’s  thin  waistline.  This  geog¬ 
raphy  was  a  resource  that  haunted  the 
nation  and  stunted  its  development. 

Vanderbilt,  already  a  wealthy  shipping 
magnate,  was  enraged  at  Walker’s  ac¬ 
tion.  “1  won’t  sue  you,”  the  Commodore 
replied  prophetically.  “The  law  is  too 
slow;  I’ll  ruin  you.”  And,  eventually,  he 
did  just  that. 

With  Nicaragua  increasingly  occupied 
by  Americans,  Central  American  coun¬ 
tries  became  concerned,  according  to  a 
State  Department  dispatch.  “Many 
capitalists,  merchants,  farmers, 
mechanics,  and  laborers  arrived  in  the 
last  steamers  from  New  Orleans,  New 
York,  and  California,”  a  dispatch  noted. 
“Some  came  with  flour  mills,  others  with 
machinery  ...” 

Meanwhile,  Vanderbilt  kept  his  prom¬ 
ise.  He  sent  Sylvester  Spencer,  son  of  a 
ex-U.S.  war  secretary  and  brother  of  the 
only  American  naval  officer  executed  for 
mutiny,  to  arrange  Walker’s  demise. 
With  Costa  Rica,  Spencer  mapped  a 
campaign  that  resulted  in  the  former 
editor’s  defeat  and  evacuation  back 
home  by  the  U.S.  Navy  early  in  1857. 

Cleared  by  a  Mobile,  Ala.,  federal  jury 
for  violating  U.S.  neutrality  law  and 
hailed  as  a  national  hero  in  much  of  the 
U.S.,  he  organized  and  landed  another 
filibuster  force  in  Honduras.  Before  in¬ 
vading  Nicaragua  again,  he  was  captured 
in  1860  by  the  British  Navy.  He  denied 
his  American  citizenship  and  claimed  to 
(Continued  on  pane  22) 
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Awordto 

smcKers 

(about  nonsmc^ers  and  anti-smokers) 


In  the  expressive  jargon  of  jazz,  a 
lot  of  folks  are  “into”  segregation 
these  days— for  smokers. 

If  you’ve  ridden  any  planes 
lately,  you’ve  found  yourself 
banished  to  the  back  of  them,  last 
to  be  served,  last  to  leave. 

Here  on  the  ground  there’s  a 
sudden  sprouting  of  “No  Smoking” 
signs.  And  if,  by  mistake,  you 
happen  to  light  up  in  the  wrong 
place,  you  get  a  sharp  reminder, 
annoy^  frown  or  cold  shoulder. 

When  that  happens,  it’s  easy 
to  get  the  feeling  you’re  being 
picked  on,  and  made  to  feel  like  a 
social  outcast. 

But  there’s  another  side  to 

this. 

In  Seattle  some  time  ago, 
two  restaurants  tried  segregation 
—  an  area  for  nonsmokers. 

After  a  month,  one  had 
served  9,389  meals  in  the 
smoking  side,  and  only  21  in  the 
nonsmoker  side.  In  the  other,  of 
17,421  customers,  only  23  _ 
asked  to  be  segregated  I  ^ 
from  the  smokers.  (  ^ 

o 


The  point  is  that  most  non- 
smokers  think  smokers  are  O.K. 
and  they  like  to  be  around  us  — 
when  the  choice  is  left  up  to  them. 

So  take  heart. 

That  doesn’t  mean  that  the 
tiny  minority  of  anh‘-smokers  are 
going  to  go  away.  They  won’t. 
Some  of  them  have  very  sensible 
reasons  for  objecting.  Smoke 
bothers  them.  And  a  discourteous 
smoker  bothers  them  as  much  as 
he  bothers  us  smokers.  And  then 
there  are  people,  perfectly 
rational  about  everything  else, 
who  turn  kind  of  paranoid  when  a 
smoker  approaches. 

We  don’t  know  what  to  do 
about  these  anti-smokers  any 
more  than  you  do — except  to 
treat  them  all  with  the  courtesy 
and  kindness  we  deserve  from 
them. 

It  works  with  our  friends, 
the  nonsmokers;  it  may  also  work 
with  the  anti-smokers. 
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is  the  best  choice. 


Bottom  line 


Year-end  earnings 

Harte-Hanks  Communications,  Inc.  re¬ 
ported  earnings  per  share  of  $1 .73  for  the 
year  ended  December  31,  1978,  a  20% 
improvement  over  the  $1 .44  reported  for 

1977.  The  announcement  was  made  by 
Robert  G.  Marbut,  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  San  Antonio 
based  communications  company. 

Net  income  for  1978  was  $15,737,000, 
an  increase  of  22%  over  the  $12,883,000 
reported  in  1977.  Revenues  were 
$184,560,000,  compared  to  $146,374,000 
the  previous  year.  Revenues  increased 
17%  on  a  pro  forma  basis. 

The  company  reported  that  earnings 
per  share  for  the  fourth  quarter  ended 
December  31,  1978,  were  56  cents,  com¬ 
pared  to  47  cents  in  1977,  an  improve¬ 
ment  of  19%.  This  was  the  28th  consecu¬ 
tive  quarter  that  earnings  per  share  im¬ 
proved  over  the  same  quarter  the  previ¬ 
ous  year. 

Revenues  for  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1978  were  $55,297,000,  compared  to 
$41,475,000  in  the  same  quarter  of  1977. 
Revenues  increased  17%  on  a  pro  forma 
basis. 

Commenting  on  1978,  Marbut  said, 
“Harte-Hanks  made  great  strides  in 

1978.  We  believe  our  main  lines  of  busi¬ 
ness  are  positioned  for  continued  prog¬ 
ress  in  the  1980’s  and  for  our  company  to 
take  advantage  of  the  rapid  growth  which 
is  occurring  and  will  continue  to  occur  in 
the  broader  communications  industry.” 

Significant  corporate  events  during 
1978  included: 

1 .  Major  organizational  improvements 
including  the  consolidation  of  newspaper 
management  under  Senior  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  Larry  D.  Franklin,  the  naming  of 
three  individuals  at  the  corporate  level  to 
be  vice  president  with  expanded  respon¬ 
sibilities,  plus  the  appointment  of  the 
leaders  of  the  operating  groups  as  corpo¬ 
rate  vice  presidents. 

2.  The  entry  into  the  radio  business 
through  the  union  with  Southern  Broad¬ 
casting  Company,  WLCY(AM)  in  St. 
Petersburg,  Florida,  and  the  agreement 
to  purchase  KMJK(FM)  in  Lake 
Oswego/Portland,  Oregon  (now  sched¬ 
uled  to  close  March  1,  1979).  When 
KMJK  joins  Harte-Hanks,  the  company 
will  have  five  AM  and  six  FM  stations 
in  seven  markets. 

3.  Continued  expansion  in  the  news¬ 
paper  area  with  the  addition  of  two  daily 
newspapers  in  Malvern  and  Stuttgart, 
Arkansas. 

4.  The  entry  into  cable  television  with 
the  addition  of  Pasadena  CATV,  Inc. 
The  franchises  for  the  communities  of 
South  Houston  and  Deer  Park,  Texas 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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{Continued  from  page  20) 
have  also  been  obtained  and  construc¬ 
tion  will  begin  on  these  systems  later  this 
year,  these  systems  will  be  served  by  an 
earth  receive  station  erected  in  1978. 

5.  Additional  commitment  to  the  dis¬ 
tribution  area  through  the  acquisition  of 
CBA,  California,  Inc.,  an  alternate  dis¬ 
tribution  system  which  reaches  3.5  mil¬ 
lion  households  in  California  and 
Nevada,  plus  the  affiliation  with  Ameri¬ 
can  Field  Marketing. 

6.  The  addition  of  KYTV,  Springfield, 
Missouri,  the  VHF/NBC  affiliate  in  a 
market  served  by  two  VHF  and  one 
UHP  stations. 

7.  Increases  in  the  dividend  rate  to  14 
cents  per  share  payable  March  20,  1979 
to  stockholders  of  record  March  1,  1979. 
This  rate  represents  a  rate  24%  higher 
than  the  March,  1978  rate. 

8.  A  two-for-one  stock  split  effective 
August  21,  1978,  in  an  effort  to  broaden 
the  shareholder  base  by  increasing  the 
number  of  shares  available  for  trading. 

9.  Formation  of  three  new  operating 
groups  to  accommodate  growth  in  sev¬ 
eral  areas:  the  Consumer  Distribution 
Marketing  Group  to  include  the  Pen- 
nysaver  Group  and  the  company’s  target 
and  alternate  distribution  efforts;  the 
Marketing  Services  Group  to  include  the 
market  research  operations;  and,  the 
Radio  Group. 

10.  A  significantly  higher  level  of  capi¬ 
tal  spending  including  work  on  new 
newspaper  plants  at  Bryan-College  Sta¬ 
tion,  Texas  and  Framingham,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts. 

Commenting  on  1979,  Marbut  stated, 
“We  remain  very  encouraged  about  the 
prospects  for  the  company  during  this 
year.” 

Harte-Hanks  Communications,  Inc. 
owns  and  operates  28  daily  newspapers 
and  58  non-daily  publications  in  37  mar¬ 
kets.  The  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
company  also  owns  four  VHP  network- 
affiliated  television  stations,  five  AM  and 
five  FM  stations  in  ten  markets. 

(Thousands  except  per-share  amounts) 

% 


Year  Ended  December  31 

1978 

1977 

Change 

Share  earnings 

$1.73 

$1.44 

20 

Revenues 

$184,560 

$146,374 

26 

Income  before  income  taxes 

$32,627 

$26,697 

22 

Net  income 

$15,737 

$12,883 

22 

Average  shares 

Fourth  Quarter 

9.117 

■  8.960 

2 

Share  earnings 

$.56 

$.47 

19 

Revenues 

$55,297 

$41,457 

33 

Income  before  income  taxes 

$10,609 

$8,790 

21 

Net  income 

$5,121 

$4,166 

23 

Average  shares 

9.204 

8.975 

3 

Media  General  reported  record  earn¬ 
ings  and  revenues  for  the  year  1978,  with 
net  income  up  32.4  percent  over  the  prior 
year  on  a  revenue  gain  of  12.4  percent. 

Earnings  per  share  $2.40  versus  $1.82 
in  the  prior  year,  net  income  was 
$17,972,000  versus  $13,574,000,  and  rev¬ 
enues  were  $243,699,000  versus 

(Continued  on  page  26) 
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Awordto 

iionsiiK»ers 

(about  smckers) 


A  great  jazz  musician  once  said  of 
his  art,  “If  you  don’t  understand 
it,  I  can’t  explain  it.” 

That’s  the  way  it  is  with 
smoking. 

If  you’ve  never  smoked,  it 
just  looks  puzzling — the  whole 
ritual  of  lighting,  puffing.  What’s 
the  point? 

There’s  really  no  way  to 
explain  it. 

We’ve  all  heard  from  the 
people  who  think  the  60  million 
American  smokers  ought  to  be, 
like  you,  nonsmokers.  But  even 
those  people  know  there’s  some¬ 
thing  going  on  that  smokers  like. 

Maybe  that’s  the  key  to  the 
whole  tobacco  thing  from  the 
beginning.  It’s  a  small  ritual  that 
welcomes  strangers,  provides 
companionship  in  solitude,  fills 
“empty”  time,  marks  the 
significance  of  certain  occasions 
and  expresses  personal  style. 

For  some  people.  And  by 
personal  choice,  not  for  you. 
That’s  the  way  it  ought  to  be. 
Whether  your  preference  is  carrot 
juice  or  bottled  water,  beach 
buggies  or  foreign  cars,  tobacco 
smoking  or  chewing  gum  or  none 
of  the  above.  Personal  style. 

What  we’re  saying  is  that, 
like  jazz  or  chamber  music,  some 
people  like  it  and  some  don’t. 


And  most  of  you  nonsmokers 
understand  that.  It  would  be  a 
dull  world  if  everybody  liked  the 
same  things. 

The  trouble  is  that  some 
people  (anh'-smokers,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  non  smokers) 
don’t  like  those  who  march  to  the 
sound  of  the  different  drummer, 
and  want  to  harass  smokers  and, 
if  possible,  to  separate  them  from 
your  company  in  just  about 
everything. 

And  the  further  trouble  is 
that  even  the  tolerant 
nonsmokers,  and  that’s  most  of 
you,  are  honestly  annoyed  by  the 
occasional  sniff  of  tobacco  smoke 
that’s  a  little  too  pervasive. 

It  annoys  us  smokers  equally. 

But  it  would  be  a  shame  if 
we  allowed  a  tiny  handful  of 
intolerant  anti-smokers,  and  a 
small  group  of  discourteous 
smokers,  to  break  up  the 
enjoyable  harmony  we  find  in 
each  other’s  personal  style. 

Maybe  if  we  ignore  them 
both,  they’ll  go  away  and  leave 
the  rest  of  us  to  go  on  playing 
together. 
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Warning;  The  Surgeon  General  Has  Determined 
That  Cigarette  Smoking  Is  Dangerous  to  Your  Health. 


Nicaragua 

_ (Continued  from  pane  18) _ 

be  Nicaragua's  president,  so  he  was  then 
turned  over  to  Honduran  officials,  who 
executed  him  and  interred  him  in  a  mod¬ 
est  grave  in  Trujillo. 

While  canal  fever  mounted  in 
Nicaragua  in  the  late  19th  century, 
American  business  interests  concen¬ 
trated  around  Bluefields,  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast.  When  Liberal  President  Jose 
Zalaya  confiscated  property  of  U.S.  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  Philander  Knox  and  his 
clients,  the  U.S.  promoted  a  Conserva¬ 
tive  Party  revolution  in  1909.  This  led  to 
permanent  armed  intervention  in  1912. 

Behind  this  so-called  “new  im¬ 
perialism"  loomed  persisting  Liberal- 
Conservative  revolutions  and  civil  war. 
After  the  U.S.  mediated  a  settlement  in 
1927,  Augusto  Cesar  Sandino,  a  Liberal 
general,  refuted  that  accord  and  waged 
standoff  guerrilla  warfare  against  U.S. 
armed  forces  until  1933.  After  the  U.S. 
evacuated  that  year,  Anastacio  Somoza, 
National  Guard  (army)  chief  and  U.S. 
Embassy  favorite,  overthrew  that  coun¬ 
try’s  only  constitutional  government 
ever. 

To  do  that,  he  had  earlier  embraced 
Sandino  in  an  apparent  accord,  an  hour 
before  his  killing  which  Somoza  had  ar¬ 
ranged. 

Anyway,  a  corrupt  dynasty  de¬ 
veloped.  Luis  succeeded  his  father  when 
assassinated,  and  then  came  Anastacio, 
Jr.,  who  received  a  West  Point  diploma 
without  apparently  becoming  educated. 
And  his  junior  has  been  schooled  in  the 
U.S.  military  establishment  as  an  heir 
apparent. 

The  reason  public  opinion  in  the  U.S. 
is  not  properly  informed  on  Nicaragua  is 
that  no  news  rept)rting  from  there  wits 
uncompromised  until  1964.  That  year 
Associated  Press  gave  a  reasonable  re¬ 
tainer  to  Onofrio  Guttierez,  its  stringer 
there  for  what  might  be  considered  ob¬ 
jective  coverage.  He  had  turned  down 
President  Luis  Somoza's  offer  of  hous¬ 
ing,  etc.  He  became  the  first  correspon¬ 
dent  of  any  major  American  news  outlet 
who  was  not  on  the  Nicaraguan  govern¬ 
ment  payroll. 

Scholarship  fund 
receiving  entries 

Atlanta  Newspapers  are  now  accepting 
applications  for  the  Ralph  McGill  Schol¬ 
arship  Fund,  a  memorial  to  the  late  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution. 

Awards  will  be  an  amount  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  $  1 ,500  for  the  school  year.  The  fund 
is  supported  by  grants  from  the  Cox 
Foundation  and  other  contributors. 

Deadline  for  applications  is  May  1 ,  and 
the  forms  may  be  obtained  from  The 
Ralph  McGill  Scholarship  Fund,  Box 
4689,  Atlanta,  Georgia  30302. 


Newspeople  tell  why 
they  left  Cleveland 

Five  journalists  who  fled  beleaguered 
Cleveland — four  of  them  within  the  past 
year — for  the  milder,  more  congenial  en¬ 
vironment  of  Southern  California,  de¬ 
voted  an  entire  OP-Ed  page  (Jan.  19)  of 
their  new  employer,  the  San  Dief>o  Union, 
to  an  examination  of  their  reasons  for 
abandoning  what  one  called  the  “Mis¬ 
take  on  the  Lake". 

The  San  Diego  fugitives  from  Lake 
Erie  are: 

•  Vivian  Aplin- Brownlee,  former  as¬ 
sociate  editor  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
now  a  Union  assistant  city  editor. 

•  Donald  C.  Bauder,  Business  Week 
bureau  chief  in  Cleveland  for  seven  years 
before  joining  the  Union  as  financial 
editor. 

•  Robert  Caldwell,  former  reporter 
and  editorial  writer  for  the  Plain  Dealer, 
now  a  Union  editorial  writer. 

•  Judity  Haynes,  former  metropolitan 
editor  of  the  Plain  Dealer,  now  an  assis¬ 
tant  news  editor  of  The  Union. 

•  George  E.  Condon,  Jr.,  state  capitol 
bureau  chief  for  the  Plain  Dealer,  now  a 
politics  writer  for  the  Union. 

Only  Bauder,  who  made  the  switch  in 
1973,  has  been  with  the  Union  more  than 
a  year. 

All  but  Caldwell  expressed  some  hints 
of  nostalgic  regret  over  “jumping  ship", 
while  citing  hostile  climate,  physical  de¬ 
cay,  racial  polarization,  industrial  pollu¬ 
tion,  and  political  buffoonery.  Caldwell 
observed  that  “Cleveland  had  been 
sharpening  its  image  as  a  loser  for  de¬ 
cades  .  .  .  When  1  left  Cleveland  last 
July,  its  new  mayor.  Dennis  J.  Kucinich, 
had  the  city  firmly  fixed  on  a  collision 
course  with  disaster.” 

Aplin-Brownlee  remarked  that 
“Cleveland  wasn't  such  a  bad  place  at 
all.  Perhaps  1  made  a  bad  move  coming 
here.  Unlike  San  Diego,  Cleveland 
doesn't  have  to  fret  about  managing  her 
growth.  It’s  too  late  to  go  back  now, 
though.  I'm  locked  into  an  expensive 
house  I  can't  afford  to  sell.  And,  besides, 
Cleveland  probably  wasn’t  nearly  as 
wonderful  as  it  seems  in  retrospect.  By 
now.  I'm  old  enough  to  realize  the  grass 
is  always  greener  across  the  Continental 
Divide.” 

Although  Haynes  was  “tired  of  the  ug¬ 
liness  and  the  despair,  tired  of  the  grand 
plans  for  redevelopment  that  my  news¬ 
paper  reported  faithfully  but  that  no  one 
ever  really  believed”,  she  wrote  that  it 
“nearly  broke  my  heart”  to  leave  the 
people  of  Cleveland. 

“Clevelanders  are  rough,  determined 
and  thrifty,"  she  declared.  “They  make 
do.  The  rest  of  the  nation  laughs  at  them, 
but  they  know  they  are  the  survivors." 
Haynes  described  San  Diego  as  a  “place 
of  gentleness  and  simple  beauty  .  .  .  the 


finest  city  I  have  ever  lived  in.  But  I 
wonder — what  will  this  city  be  like  when 
it  is  past  its  prime?  Will  all  of  us  who 
have  jumped  ship  bring  the  social  ills 
with  us?  That  would  be  too  bad.  We  have 
left  the  fighters  behind.” 

Bauder  said  he  left  Cleveland  only  be¬ 
cause  he  had  to  get  out  from  under  a 
“bl  ack  cloud” — the  threat  of  being 
transferred  by  his  magazine  to  New  York 
City,  “a  lost  cause,  while  Cleveland 
isn't.  Economically  and  politically,  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  me.  New  York  City  is  doomed 
to  becoming  a  ward  of  the  U.S.  govern¬ 
ment.  By  contrast.  Cleveland’s  problems 
are  probably  solvable.  If  I  could  avoid  a 
New  York  move,  I  was  reasonably  con¬ 
tent  to  spend  the  rest  of  my  life  in  Cleve¬ 
land,  under  its  black  industrial  cloud,  al¬ 
though  my  wife  and  children  weren't  en¬ 
thusiastic." 

When  Condon  left  Cleveland,  where 
he  was  born,  it  was  a  “reluctant  flight 
and  not  the  gleeful  glide  that  so  many 
San  Diegans  presume.”  He  pointed  out 
that  Cleveland,  despite  its  problems,  has 
a  continuing  concern  for  people,  with  a 
leadership  tradition  that  created  a  public 
library,  symphony,  museums,  and  medi¬ 
cal  institutions  superior  to  those  of  most 
cities.  He  joined  Bauder  in  his  belief  that 
“Cleveland  will  rebound."  Meanwhile, 
he  contended,  “the  outward  migration 
will  undoubtedly  continue  until  the  polit¬ 
ical  leadership  realizes  it  must  add  sound 
administration  to  its  strident  populism." 

use  buys  system 
for  Journalism  school 

University  of  Southern  California  has 
purchased  an  electronic  copy  processing 
system  from  Logicon,  Inc.,  for  joint  use 
by  the  USC  School  of  Journalism  and  the 
Office  of  the  University  Editor. 

The  School  of  Journalism  will  use  the 
system  to  instruct  students  in  electronic 
composition  and  editing.  In  addition,  a 
large  number  and  variety  of  publications 
will  be  produced  with  the  system,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Clarence  N.  Anderson,  Uni¬ 
versity  Editor. 

The  system  will  have  full  editing  and 
classified  ad  software  for  use  in  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  University's  newspaper,  the 
Daily  Trojan.  A  composition  package 
will  handle  text  in  catalogs,  brochures 
and  other  publications. 

The  use,  system  includes  16  video 
display  terminals,  a  LI-IOOOE  computer, 
dual  20  million  character  disks,  local 
floppy  disk  storage  and  interface  equip¬ 
ment  for  use  with  an  optical  character 
reader,  typesetter  and  the  University's 
PDP-IO  computer.  The  VDTs  in  the  sys¬ 
tem  are  Logicon's  model  Executive 
Editor/80. 

Funds  for  the  USC  system  include 
grants  from  the  Gannett  Foundation  and 
the  Times-Mirror  Foundation  and  match¬ 
ing  University  allocations. 
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THE 

DUPONT 

COLUMBIA 

AWARDS 


DuPont-Columbia  Awards  for  1977-1978 

Water:  Arizona’s  Most  Precious  Resource,  KOOL-TV,  Phoenix 
Laser  Con-Fusion,  KPIX-TV,  San  Francisco 
For  Documentary  Programming,  WBBM-TV,  Chicago 
For  Investigative  Reporting,  WFAA-TV,  Dallas 
Nova  series  and  Chachaji:  My  Poor  Relation,  WGBH-TV,  Boston 
Banned  in  Chelsea,  WGBH-FM,  Boston 
Inside  Albany  senes,  WMHT-TV,  Schenectady,  N.Y. 

For  Investigative  Reporting,  WPLG-TV,  Miami 
The  Living  Sands  of  Namib,  The  National  Geographic  Society 
and  WQED-TV,  Pittsburgh 

The  New  South:  Shade  Behind  the  Sunbelt,  Associated  Press  Radio 
NBC  Reports:  Africa's  Defiant  White  Tribe,  NBC-TV 

DuPont-Columbia  Special  Award  for  1977-1978 

Richard  Salant,  President,  CBS  News 

DuPont-Columbia  Citations  for  1977-1978 

Crisis  at  the  Crossing,  KAIT-TV,  Jonesboro,  Ark. 

...And  Justice  For  All,  KENS-TV,  San  Antonio 
The  Michael  Quinn  Case:  A  Question  of  Justice,  KFWB-AM,  Los  Angeles 
The  Qriginals:  Women  in  Art— Georgia  Q'Keeffe,  WNET-TV,  New  York  City 

DuPont-Columbia  Special  Citation  for  1977-1978 

Panama  Canal  Treaties  Debate  Coverage,  National  Public  Radio 


The  Alfred  1.  duPont-Columbia  University  Awards 
in  Broadcast  Journalism  for  1977-78 
were  announced  on  Tuesday  evening,  February  6, 
in  ceremonies  broadcast  on 
the  Public  Broadcasting  Service  (PBS). 

The  television  broadcast  of  the  DuPont-Columbia  Awards 
in  Broadcast  Journalism  for  1977-78  originated  on  PBS  through  WNET/13,  New  York, 
and  was  made  possible  by  a  grant  from  Atlantic  Richfield  Company 


ARCO  <> 


Atlantic  Richfield  Company 


Year-end  earnings 

(Continued  from  page  21} 


$216,891,000  the  year  before. 

In  the  fourth  quarter,  earnings  per 
share  were  $0.77  versus  $0.5 1  in  the  prior 
year,  net  income  was  $5,791,000  versus 
$3,788,000,  and  revenues  were 
$66,807,000  versus  $61,670,000  the  year 
before. 

For  the  year  1978,  profit  before  tax  by 
industry  segment  was  as  follows: 

$22,132,000  in  the  newspaper  division, 
versus  $17,636,000  the  year  before; 

$7,030,000  in  the  broadcast  division, 
versus  $4,944,000  the  year  before; 

$14,5%,000  in  the  newsprint  division, 
versus  $11,115,000  the  year  before. 

In  the  fourth  quarter,  profit  before  tax 
by  industry  segment  was  as  follows: 

$7,316,000  in  the  newspaper  division, 
versus  $5,733,000  the  year  before; 

$2,329,000  in  the  broadcast  division, 
versus  $1,469,000  the  year  before; 

$4,457,000  in  the  newsprint  division, 
versus  $2,559,000  the  year  before. 

Alan  S  Donnahoe,  president,  said: 
“All  of  our  major  divisions  had  excellent 
performance  in  1978  and  enter  the  cur¬ 
rent  year  with  strong  momentum.  Al¬ 
though  there  are  obvious  economic  un¬ 
certainties  in  1979,  we  are  optimistic 
about  our  potential  for  continued  growth 
in  the  year  that  lies  ahead.” 

*  ♦  * 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  reported  record  rev¬ 
enues  and  earnings  for  both  the  fourth 
quarter  and  all  of  1978. 

Net  income  for  the  year  ended  De¬ 
cember  31  increased  13.4%  to 
$44,248,000,  or  $2.86  a  share,  from 
year-earlier  earnings  of  $39,033,000,  or 
$2.49  a  share.  Revenues  for  the  year  rose 
14.6%  to  $363,60 1,000  from  $317,297,000. 
$317,297,000. 

Fourth  quarter  earnings  increased 
22.4%  to  $12,553,000,  or  :  A  a  share, 
from  year-earlier  net  income  of 
$10,251,000,  or  $.66  a  share.  Revenues 
for  the  final  period  rose  22.1%  to 
$102,571,000  from  $83,977,000. 


Warren  H.  Phillips,  chairman  and 
president,  noted  that  the  fourth  quarter 
revenues  and  earnings  established  new 
records  for  any  quarter.  Dow  Jones’  pre¬ 
vious  record  period,  for  both  revenues 
and  earnings,  was  the  third  quater  of 
1978,  when  net  income  totaled 
$11,341,000,  or  $.73  a  share,  and  rev¬ 
enues  amounted  to  $93,996,000. 

Phillips  said  that  all  of  Dow  Jones’ 
major  operations  posted  record  results 
for  1978.  The  company’s  national  publi¬ 
cations,  services  and  equity  affiliates  had 
1978  earnings  of  $32,543,000,  compared 
with  $28,908,000  in  1977.  Revenues  from 
national  publications  and  services  in¬ 
creased  to  $256,582,000  from 
$224,012,000.  These  revenes  and  earn¬ 
ings  include  the  results  of  Book  Digest,  a 
monthly  magazine,  from  date  of  acquisi¬ 
tion  on  August  10,  1978. 

Ottaway  Newspapers,  Inc.,  the  com¬ 
pany’s  daily  community  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing  subsidiary,  had  1978  earnings  of 
$7,666,000  on  revenues  of  $76,009,000. 
In  1977,  Ottaway  Newspapers  had  earn¬ 
ings  of  $6,362,000  on  revenues  of 
$63,772,000.  Ottaway’s  results  include 
the  operations  of  Essex  County  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  publisher  of  four  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  dailies,  from  date  of  acquisi¬ 
tion  on  May  31,  1978. 

Richard  D.  Irwin,  Inc.,  Dow  Jones’ 
textbook  publishing  subsidiary,  achieved 


Nine  new  suburban  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  opportunities  will  be  introduced  by 
the  New  York  Times  on  March  1 1 .  These 
“zoned”  products  bring  to  15  the  total 
number  of  regional  advertising  options  in 
the  Sunday  Times. 

“Now  advertisers  in  the  suburbs  who 
want  to  sell  their  cars  or  houses  or  hire 
someone  can  do  so  by  targeting  their  ad¬ 
vertisements  to  a  particular  segment  of 
the  Times’s  audience  at  a  rate  considera¬ 
bly  less  than  fullrun,”  said  John  J. 
Guerin,  classified  advertising  manager  of 


1978  net  income  of  $4,039,000,  compared 
with  year-earlier  earnings  of  $3,763,000. 
Revenues  increased  to  $31,010,000  from 
$29,513,000  in  1977. 

Advertising  linage  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  in  the  fourth  quater  increased 
10.3%;  for  the  full  year,  it  was  up  8.7%. 
Barron’s  advertising  linage  was  up  15.2% 
in  the  final  period,  and  2.6%  for  all  of 
1978.  Advertising  linage  of  Ottaway 
Newspapers  was  up  7.0%  in  the  fourth 
quarter,  and  7.8%  for  all  of  1978. 

Dow  Jones  publishes  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  Barron’s  and  Book  Digest 
magazine,  19  daily  general  newspapers, 
news  wire  services  and  college  textbooks 
and  business  books. 


DOW  JONES  &  COMPANY,  INC.  (N) 
Financial  Highlights 


Year  ended 

Percentage 

December  31: 

a-1978 

1977 

Increaw 

Revenues 

$363,601,000 

$317,297,000 

14.6 

Net  Income 

$  44.248.000 

$  39.033.000 

13.4 

Average  Common 
Shares 

15.470.000 

15.652.000 

Earnings  per  Share 

$2.86 

$2.49 

Fourth  Quarter: 
Revenues 

$102,571,000 

$  83.977.000 

22.1 

Net  Income 

$  12.553.000 

$  10.251.000 

22.4 

Average  Common 
Shares 

15.487.000 

15.452.000 

Earnings  per  Share 

$.81 

$.66 

a-lncludes  operations  of  Essex  County  Newspapers.  Inc., 
publisher  of  four  Massachusetts  dailies,  from  date  of  acquisi- 
ton  on  May  31.  1978.  and  the  operations  of  Book  Digest,  a 
monthly  magazine,  from  date  of  acquisition  on  August  10. 
1978. 


the  Times,  who  made  the  announcement. 

The  new  classified  options,  made  poss¬ 
ible  by  computer  technology  at  the  Times, 
are: 

•  Automobile  advertisements  in  agate 
type  in  the  Sunday  sports  section  zoned 
separately  for  Long  Island,  New  Jersey 
and  Westchester-Connecticut. 

•  Automobile  display  advertisements 
zoned  for  Long  Island  and  Westchester- 
Connecticut.  Such  ads  are  already  offered 
for  New  Jersey. 

•  Real  estate  advertisement,  in  agate, 
in  Section  8  listed  under  their  geographic 
areas  in  all  three  suburban  regions. 

•  Help-wanted  agate  advertisements 
already  available  for  Long  Island  inte¬ 
grated  with  others  in  the  employment  cat¬ 
egory. 

Sunday  circulation  in  the  three  subur¬ 
ban  regions  ranges  from  an  average  of 
more  than  200,000  copies  to  nearly 
400,000.  Total  circulation  for  the  Times 
on  Sunday  is  about  1,471,000  copies. 

The  new  options  round  out  a  suburban 
marketing  package  that  already  includes: 

•  Automobile  display  advertisements 
for  New  Jersey. 

•  Integrated  help-wanted  advertise¬ 
ments  for  New  Jersey  and  Westchester- 
Connecticut. 
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THE  BEST  KEEPS  GETTING  BETTER 


COMPUTER-TO-COMPUTER 

By  DalaNews,  DataFeature,  DataSpeed 

AND 

CAMERA-READY 


(518)792-9914 

UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE  (212)557-2333 


Complete  TV  Listings 

'  Any  Width 
I  Any  Font 
>  Any  Point  Size 

Complete  TV  Booklets 

•  With  Your  Logo 
Feature  Package 

•  TV  News 

•  Feature  Articles 

•  Profiles 

•  Puzzles  S  Quizzes 

•  Halftone  Photographs 


HITVDAIA 

Quaker  Village  •  Glens  Falls.  New  York  12801 


N.Y.  Times  offers  zoned 
ad  rates  to  auto  dealers 
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Name 


Company. 


J 


(Attach  to  your  letterhead 
or  business  card,  and  mall.) 


The  blacker, 

whiter, 

diffusion 

transfer 

system. 


Chemco's  Powercjot®  TR  (delivers  fast  line 
an(j  halftone  prints  with  blacker  blacks  and 
whiter  whites.  But  that’s  only  the  beginning  of 
Powerdot  TR’s  superior  performance. 

Diffusion  transfer  is  now  betterthan  ever! 
Powerdot  TR  Negative  Paper  minimizes  line 
and  dot  spread,  so  you  get  sharp  fine  lines  and 
hard  halftone  dots.  Powerdot  TR  Receiver 
Paper  absorbs  less  chemistry  for  shorter  drying 
times.  Powerdot  TR  Activator  has  longer  shelf 
life,  and  gives  you  those  dense  blacks  and 
clean  whites. 

Best  of  all,  the  Powerdot  TR  system  is 
backed  by  Chemco’s  tradition  of  customer 
service.  Chemco  sells  directly  to  the  end-user 
to  assure  prompt  delivery,  valuable  technical 
assistance,  expert  service,  and  savings  on 
quality  products. 

Call  your  Chemcoman,  or  send 
the  coupon  to  find  out  more  about 
Powerdot  TR — the  blacker,  whiter 
K  diffusion  transfer  system. 


Its  another 
side  of  Chemco. 


O  Chemco 

photoproducts  CO. 

Division  of  Powers  Chemco,  Inc. 
Charles  Streef.GlenCove.N.Y.  11542 
Telephone  (516)  676-4000 


□  Send  me  full  details 
on  Powerdot  TR. 

□  I’d  like  to  see  a  demonstration,  ed-29 


Securing  the  elusive  interview 
— Geyer  tells  how  she  does  it 


Veteran  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate 
correspondent  and  columnist  Georgie  Anne 
Geyer  for  years  has  amazed  colleagues  with 
her  consistent  success  in  obtaining  exclusive 
interviews  with  world  leaders  and  elusive 
personalities. 

Here,  Geyer  tells  how  she  does  it. 

By  CJeorgie  Anne  Geyer 

There  are  roughly  two  ways  to  get  a  lot 
of  exclusive  interviews  with  world  lead¬ 
ers.  One  is  to  be  with  the  New  York 
Times.  The  other  is  the  way  1  do  it. 

Now,  with  all  due  respect  to  my  col¬ 
leagues  at  the  Times,  a  reporter  could  be 
any  guy  and  contacts  would  still  say  in 
awe,  “It  is  the  man  from  the  Times," 
and  in  you  go! 

But  if  you  start  dead-even  as  1  did  with 
the  Chicago  Daily  News,  a  great  news¬ 
paper  but  one  not  widely  known  over¬ 
seas,  it  is  quite  a  different  process.  You 
have  to  become  known — totally — for 
yourself.  To  this  day,  most  of  my  con¬ 
tacts  have  not  the  faintest  idea  whom  I 
work  for  and,  oddly  enough,  many  of 
them  do  not  seem  to  care. 

To  cite  just  a  few  of  the  cases  and 
means: 

— Last  October,  I  had  the  first  inter¬ 
view  after  Camp  David  with  Yasser 

McDowell  joins  NEA 

Barbara  McDowell  has  been  named 
special  projects  editor  in  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment  of  Newspaper  Enterprise  As¬ 
sociation,  and  Howard  Siner  has  been 
appointed  news  editor. 

McDowell’s  responsibilities  will  in¬ 
clude  all  aspects  of  special  planning  for 
features  in  the  daily  NEA  service.  She 
joined  NEA  in  1975  as  assistant  to  the 
business  manager  based  in  Cleveland 
and  moved  to  New  York  as  a  creator  and 
co-editor  of  The  Woman's  Almanac, 
published  in  1977  by  NEA.  McDowell 
moved  to  the  editorial  staff  as  an  as¬ 
sociate  editor  and  has  helped  develop 
features  and  edit  some  of  the  reader  ser¬ 
vice  books. 

Siner,  who  joined  NEA  in  February  of 
1978  as  associate  editor,  will  continue  to 
supervise  the  flow  of  daily  service  and  be 
more  involved  in  general  newsroom  ac¬ 
tivities.  Previously  Siner  was  with  the 
Associated  Press  for  6  years  as  an  editor 
and  writer,  spending  5  years  in  New 
York  City  and  one  year  in  Costa  Rica. 

♦  4:  9|c 

“Cut  Your  Own  Taxes  and  Save” 
books  will  be  offered  to  readers  through 
the  series  with  readers  able  to  order  the 
book  directly  from  their  newspapers 
through  NEA’s  fulfillment  service  or 
purchase  the  book  at  newspaper  public 
service  counters. 


Arafat,  chairman  of  the  Palestine  Libera¬ 
tion  Organization.  Since  he  had  had  a 
cold,  he  was  sitting  in  bed  in  starched 
blue  pajamas,  with  blue  flowered  sheets 
and  a  chenille  bedspread.  An  extraordi¬ 
nary  picture  to  linger  in  the  mind’s  eye. 

How  had  I  arranged  this,  my  third 
meeting  with  this  very  difficult  man  to 
see?  This  time,  it  was  the  result  of  years 
of  patient  work  covering  his  difficult, 
often  paranoid  organization.  Since  1969, 
1  had  written  about  them  fairly  and  with¬ 
out  emotion.  The  key  was  trust — they 
trust  me,  I  think,  and  they  have  every 
reason  to.  A  classic  case  of  brick-by- 
brick  building. 

— In  1968,  I  had  my  first  private  inter¬ 
view  with  Cambodia’s  charming  but 
doomed  Prince  Sihanouk.  Since  Ameri¬ 
can  journalists  were  forbidden  entry  to 
the  country,  it  did  not  look  promising. 

I  was  able,  however,  to  get  a  tourist 
visa  in  Saigon  and,  once  in  Phnom  Penh, 
1  went  to  his  French  economic  advisor, 
Charles  Meyer.  I  did  not  realize  that 
Meyer,  a  Maoist,  was  on  the  outs  with 
Sihanouk  until  he  suggested  I  go  up  to 
Angkor  Wat,  where  the  Prince  was  mak¬ 
ing  a  movie,  and  tell  him  I  was  an  Ameri¬ 
can  tourist. 

“He  loves  American  tourists  as  much 
as  he  dislikes  American  journalists,” 
Meyer  told  me. 

This  is  the  only  time  in  20  years  of 
journalism  that  I  have  ever  misrep¬ 
resented  myself — 1  object  to  it  as  much 
on  practical  as  on  moral  grounds — but  1 
did  it  because  I  knew  very  well  that 
Sihanouk,  that  old  fox,  was  90  percent 
pretending  when  it  came  to  not  liking 
journalists.  He  simply  did  not  like  the 
ones  who  did  not  describe  him  as  hand¬ 
some,  charming  and  brilliant! 

It  worked  perfectly.  His  guards  ex¬ 
plained  to  him  that  an  “American  lady 
tourist”  wanted  to  see  him  and  we  talked 
for  half  an  hour  standing  in  the  sun- 
spotted  beauty  of  the  forest.  He  even 
admitted  to  me  that  there  were  indeed 
thousands  of  Viet  Cong  using  Cambodia. 
“Madame,”  he  said,  “what  can  I  do  with 
an  army  of  20,000  men?”  It  was  his  first 
such  admission. 

I  did  think,  however,  that  Sihanouk 
would  be  angry  when  he  knew  of  my 
deception,  even  though  1  am  sure  he  sus¬ 
pected  it.  Instead,  I  got  a  gushing  tele¬ 
gram  back  in  Chicago.  He  invited  me 
back  as  his  personal  guest  to  the  water 
festival.  I  had  described  him  as  “hand¬ 
some.” 

— Libyan  President  Muammar  Khad- 
dafy,  he  of  the  mercurial  manners  and 
the  tight  puritans’  eyes,  was  the  tough¬ 
est.  It  was  1973  and,  not  only  did  Khad- 
dafy  really  hate  American  journalists,  he 


Georgie  Anne  Geyer 


would  not  allow  any  Americans  in  with¬ 
out  their  data  being  written  in  Arabic  on 
the  passport.  But,  this  was,  for  Ameri¬ 
cans,  a  punishable  crime.  It  did  not,  in 
short,  seem  propitious. 

What  I  did  was  to  send  in  an  Arab 
woman  friend  of  mine  who  had  high  con¬ 
tacts.  She  arranged  for  me  to  be  invited 
as  a  state  guest,  which  meant  the  Arabic 
script  provision  could  be  side-stepped. 
Still,  when  I  got  there,  they  were  in  the 
middle  of  a  cultural  revolution — nobody 
was  in  the  ministries,  they  were  all  out 
with  “the  people.”  How  to  arrange  the 
interview  with  the  “state  guest”? 

Of  all  the  foreign  journalists  hanging 
around  there  for  weeks  trying  to  see 
Khaddafy,  only  I  got  in.  It  was  a  bit  of 
cultural  maneuvering.  Knowing  the  ob¬ 
session  of  the  Arabs  with  keeping  prom¬ 
ises,  I  got  several  high  officials  in  a  weak 
moment  to  promise  they  would  get  me  to 
Khaddafy.  Then  I  haunted  their  offices. 
When  it  would  appear  they  might  back 
down,  I  said  nothing  but  looked  at  them 
as  though  they  belonged  in  a  harem.  I 
had  trapped  them  by  their  promises,  and 
they  did  indeed  produce  Khaddafy  one 
midnight,  which  is  when  most  dictators 
prefer  to  see  us. 

In  general,  however,  the  first  act  is  to 
calmly  but  cannily  assess  the  society. 
Where  are  the  weak  points?  Virtually 
always,  there  is  one  eminence  grise,  one 
advisor,  one  editor  who  has  access  to  the 
leader.  Cultivate  this  person,  sit  on  his 
doorstep,  cail  him  at  home  or  approach 
him  at  a  rally — whatever  is  necessary. 

Don’t  miss  people  on  the  way  up. 
Make  friends  and  keep  them.  Treat 
everyone  with  respect  and  courtesy. 
Make  them  your  accomplices.  Involve 
them  in  your  needs  and  help  them  in 
theirs.  Local  journalists  are  particularly 
helpful.  If  you  live  in  Washington,  con¬ 
tacts  with  ambassadors  there  are  ex¬ 
tremely  valuable. 

But  the  main  thing  is  yourself.  It  is 
you — and  your  dignity  as  a  journalist — 
(Continued  on  paf>e  28) 
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A.M.  edition  started  by  Arkansas  Democrat 


The  Arkansas  Democrat  has  started 
publishing  a  morning  edition  seven  days 
a  week. 

The  Little  Rock  newspaper  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  publish  an  afternoon  edition 
Monday  through  Friday  for  home  deliv¬ 
ery  in  Pulaski  County. 

Publisher  Walter  E.  Hussman  said  the 
morning  edition  will  be  circulated  for 
home  delivery  and  newsrack  sales  out¬ 
side  Pulaski  County.  It  will  be  available 
only  on  racks  within  the  county. 

“This  is  a  move  we  believe  the  Demo¬ 
crat  had  to  make  to  remain  competi¬ 
tive,”  Hussman  said.  “Transportation 
problems  are  hurting  afternoon  newspa¬ 
pers  all  over  the  country.  This  morning 
edition  will  enable  us  to  get  the  freshest, 
latest  news  to  our  subscribers  out  in  the 
state.” 

“We  will  give  Arkansas  newspaper 
readers  later  news  in  the  morning  be¬ 
cause  we  will  not  start  printing  until 
hours  after  our  competition  has  gone  to 
press.  In  fact,  we  will  not  start  printing 
the  Democrat  until  the  competition  is 
finishing  its  press  run  for  readers  out  in 
the  state.  Unlike  most  morning  editions, 
the  Democrat  will  not  go  to  press  the 
night  before,  but  will  wait  until  the  early 
morning  hours  to  get  the  latest  news  pos¬ 
sible,”  Hussman  said. 

Home  delivery  of  the  Saturday  and 


Sunday  morning  editions  will  continue  in 
all  areas,  including  Pulaski  County. 

The  Democrat  will  publish  separate 
editions  for  the  state,  for  Little  Rick,  and 
for  North  Little  Rock  on  weekends.  On 
Monday  through  Friday,  the  newspaper 
will  publish  two  morning  editions,  one 
for  circulation  outside  Pulaski  County, 
and  the  other  for  newsstand  sales  within 
the  county.  The  second  morning  edition 
will  have  the  latest  morning  newspaper 
press  time  in  Arkansas. 

In  the  afternoons,  the  Democrat  will 
publish  separate  home  delivery  editions 
for  Little  Rock  and  for  North  Little 
Rock.  In  addition,  it  will  publish  a  late 
morning  and  a  late  afternoon  edition  for 
newsstand  sales. 

Hussman  said  that  the  Democrat  will 
become  Arkansas’  largest  newspaper  by 
expanding  the  space  that  it  allots  to 
news,  features,  columns,  and  pictures  in 
both  the  morning  and  afternoon  editions. 

“We  plan  to  publish  more  news  every 
day  than  any  other  Arkansas  newspa¬ 
per,”  Hussman  said.  “We  have  been  en¬ 
larging  the  paper  gradually  for  more  than 
two  months  now,  and  we  believe  that  we 
already  devote  more  space  to  our  edito¬ 
rial  product  than  other  newspaper  in  the 
state.” 

To  prepare  for  expansion  of  the  news 
product,  the  Democrat  has  added  27 


editors  and  reporters  to  its  editorial  staff, 
and  it  is  in  process  of  setting  up  news 
bureaus  in  North  Little  Rock,  Conway, 
Pine  Bluff,  Arkadelphia,  and  Searcy. 

John  R.  Starr,  who  was  hired  as 
Democrat  managing  editor  October  13  to 
implement  Hussman's  plans  for  a  new 
and  expanded  Democrat,  said  the  morn¬ 
ing  edition  will  enable  the  Democrat  to 
go  into  head-to-head  competition  with 
the  Arkansas  Gazette  in  Little  Rock. 

Starr,  5 1 ,  was  a  newsman  and  bureau 
chief  for  The  Associated  Press  in  Little 
Rock  for  19  years  before  he  took  early 
retirement  in  1976.  He  taught  journalism 
at  the  University  of  Arkansas  at  Little 
Rock  for  a  year  and  was  enrolled  in 
graduate  school,  studying  for  a  doctor’s 
degree  at  the  University  of  Tennessee, 
Knoxville,  when  he  joined  the  Demo¬ 
crat. 

Hussman,  32,  became  publisher  of  the 
Democrat  in  1974  when  the  newspaper 
was  purchased  by  WEHCO  Media,  Inc. 

The  morning  edition  is  the  latest  in  a 
series  of  recent  moves  by  the  Democrat 
to  improve  its  service  to  its  readers.  The 
Democrat  initiated  a  program  of  free 
classified  ads  to  individuals  December  I . 

The  “new”  Democrat  will  make  ex¬ 
tensive  use  of  color  to  make  its  front 
page  more  attractive. 


For  the  latest  news  cm  no'fimlt, 
^  tumtoStateFarm. 


The  best  way  to  keep  up  with  the 
no-fault  auto  insurance  issue  is 
with  State  Farm’s  Mo-Fault  Press 
Reference  Manual.  It’s  become  the 
standard  reference  work  on  no-fault 
over  the  last  three  years.  The  manual 
is  a  loose-leaf  book  with  more  than 
300  pages  and  it’s  updated  on  a 
continuous  basis.  It  has  a  section  on 
every  no-fault  law  in  the  United  States. 

If  you’re  on  the  mailing  list  for 
the  no-fault  manual,  you  also  get  our 
one-page  interim  newsletter  Advisory. 
In  addition,  you’ll  receive  all  of  our 
Insurance  Backgrounders.  For  this 
free  service,  call  us  at  309-662-2625 
or  write  to: 

Robert  Sasser 

Public  Relations  Department 
State  Farm  Insurance  Companies 
One  State  Farm  Raza  r,.,. ,  — ^ 
Bloomington,  IL  61701  I  I 
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How  she  does  it 

(Continued  from  page  26) 


which  has  to  be  accepted.  The  gonzo 
school  of  journalism  most  definitely  does 
not  go  over  overseas.  They  want  people 
of  dignity  because  that  reflects  dignity  on 
them. 

Dealing  with  guerrilla  movements  and 
leaders  is  something  else  again.  Since  1 
have  had  inordinate  luck  in  getting  to 
guerrillas,  let  me  go  into  this. 

The  first  thing  is  trust.  You  present 
yourself  to  them,  you  present  your  case 
with  dignity  and  honesty  and  tell  them 
what  you  can  do  for  them  and  then  give 
them  time  to  think  it  over.  1  have  always 
said,  honestly,  to  them,  “Take  all  the 
time  in  the  world  to  check  me  out — 1 
don't  want  to  be  endangered  by  any  of 
your  sloppiness. ’’  They  must  trust  you 
absolutely — and  you'd  better  be  sure 
they  do. 

In  my  experience,  too,  the  worst  thing 
is  to  flatter  them,  to  tell  them  you  are  a 
believer  in  their  cause,  etc.  People  in¬ 
volved  at  this  level  of  often  fanatical 
conviction  sense  the  slightest  suggestion 
of  pandering  or  untruth.  Just  tell  them 
you'll  be  honest. 

Then  there  are  other  little  things  I  do 
quite  naturally.  When  they  are  taking 
me,  for  instance,  to  see  someone  like 
Arafat,  I  make  it  a  point  never  to  watch 
where  I  have  been.  I  don't  want  to  know. 

1  do  not  ask  extraneous  questions.  1  do 
not  want  to  know  the  real  names  of  ter¬ 
rorists  or  anything  like  that.  You  have  to 
know  the  limits. 

In  these  cases,  I  am  convinced  it 
helped  to  be  a  woman.  To  guerrillas, 
American  men  are  the  imperialists;  not 
so  American  women. 

1  know  that  young  journalists  would 
like  some  one-two-three  answers,  but  the 
fact  is  that  you  get  important  interviews 
through  some  rather  complicated  and 
subtle  ways:  1)  Know  your  subject.  Deep¬ 
ly.  Know  the  culture.  2)  Be  pleasantly 
persistent  and  use  anger  only  cal- 
culatedly  and  carefully.  3)  Have  realistic 
arguments  for  them  as  to  what  you  can 

♦  He  * 

Mark  Stevens,  writer  of  the  syndicated 
column  “Small  Business”,  has  finished  a 
new  book,  “Like  No  Other  Store  in  the 
World:  The  Inside  Store  of 

Bloomingdale's”  to  be  published  this 
Spring  by  T.Y.  Crowell  subsidiary  of 
Harper  &  Row.  Stevens'  book,  an  unau¬ 
thorized  biography  of  the  highly- 
successful  business,  is  based  on  2  years 
of  research  and  interviews. 

He  He  H( 

Tom  a.  Gibson,  assistant  circulation 
manager  of  the  Boise  (Idaho) 
Statesman — named  circulation  manager 
of  the  Aberdeen  (Wash.)  Daily  World. 
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do  for  them.  4)  Be  open  to  the  unex¬ 
pected.  1  will  never  forget  the  night  in 
Cairo  when  a  censor  I  had  befriended 
told  me  all  the  details  of  Sadat’s  throwing 
out  of  the  Russians! 

Frankly,  I  find  most  leaders  far  less 
interesting  than  normal  people,  probably 
because  I  don't  much  like  fanatics  or 
egocentrics.  They  have  no  relative  ar¬ 
guments;  everything  is  absolute.  There  is 
little  whimsy.  But  there  is  fun  in  the  get¬ 
ting  to  them. 

The  fact  that  few  people  really  know, 
even  to  this  day,  who  I  am  or  work  for  no 
longer  distrubs  me.  In  a  way,  it’s  sort  of 
nice  because  I  know  it’s  me  they're  trust¬ 
ing.  But  it  did  get  kind  of  funny  when  I 
had  to  start  explaining  to  them  three 
years  ago  that  I  was  now  with  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  Syndicate. 

“Syndicate!”  The  word  really  threw 
them  off. 

Now  I  don’t  explain  any  more.  I  just 
let  them  introduce  me,  as  they  always 
have,  as  “Georgie  Anne  Geyer  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune.” 


Fred  W.  Hubbard,  circulation  director 
of  the  Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  News  and 
Sun  Sentinel — named  vicepresident- 
circulation  of  Gore  Newspapers  Co.,  an 
affiliate  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

He  H(  H( 

The  Advertiser  Company  of  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Alabama  has  announced  follow¬ 
ing  appointments: 

Roy  Thomas,  sports  writer  with  the 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser  and 
Journal — named  sports  editor  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertiser. 

Hugh  Owen,  former  Alabama  Journal 
copy  editor — named  sports  editor. 

Bil  l.  Pi.orr,  sports  department  man¬ 
ager  for  both  newspapers — named 
executive  sports  editor  of  both  papers. 

He  He  He 

Susan  Bennett,  county  government 
reporter  for  the  Fort  Myers  (Fla.) 
News-Press — named  director  of  public 
service  and  promotion. 

He  He  He 

Editorial  appointments  at  the 
Middletown  (N.Y.)  Times  Herald- 
Record  include: 

David  Brace,  Sunday  edjtor — named 
news  editor.  He  will  be  succeeded  as 
Sunday  editor  by  Mark  Dressner, 
former  assistant  city  editor. 

Jefe  Storey,  city  editor — named  to  the 
new  post  of  state  editor.  He  will  be  suc¬ 
ceeded  as  city  editor  by  James  McGar 
VEY,  former  assistant  Sunday  editor. 

Steven  Rago,  assistant  copy  desk 
chief — named  chief  of  the  copy  desk. 

He  ♦  * 

Terry  E.  Sturgeon,  computer  division 
manager  of  Booth  Newspapers  Inc.,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. — named  director  of  pro¬ 
duction. 


Son  Antonio  (Tex.)  Express  and  News 
has  appointed  Howard  L.  Schramm 
(left)  as  advertising  director  and  James 
G.  Allen  to  assistant  advertising  direc¬ 
tor.  Prior  to  their  promotions,  Schramm 
had  been  assistant  advertising  direc- 
tore  and  Allen  had  been  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 

Other  appointments  at  the  Express 
and  News  include; 

MIKE  TEMKIN,  retail  sales  super¬ 
visor — to  retail  advertising  manager. 

RICH  DAVIDSON,  preprint  coor¬ 
dinator  and  marketing  advisor — to  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager. 

ROD  MOAKE,  special  sections  coordi¬ 
nator — named  retail  sales  supervisor. 
ROBERT  A.  TOLE,  automotive  sales — 
to  classified  outside  sales  manager. 

♦  He  He 

WiLi.iAM  Goddard,  sales  representative 
for  the  Canton  (O.)  Repository — named 
classified  manager,  succeeding  Harry 
Pappas — named  advertising  manager  for 
the  Marion  (O.)  Star.  William  Powell, 
outside  sales  representative  at  the 
Repository — to  the  Zanesville  (O.) 
Times-Recorder  as  advertising  manager. 

He  He  ♦ 

George  Hunter,  executive  editor  of 
the  Ukiah  (Calif.)  Daily  Journal — retired 
to  become  legislative  aide  for  California 
State  Senator  Barry  Keene. 

*  *  * 

Jane  Sea  berry — appointed  general  as¬ 
signment  reporter  on  the  financial  desk 
of  the  Washington  Post. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Appointments  at  the  New  Philadelphia 
(O.)  Times-Reporter  include: 

Richard  R.  Charnock,  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Mansfield  (O.)  News 
Journal — to  general  sales  manager  of  the 
Times-Reporter. 

Ralph  O.  Green,  retail  advertising 
salesman — named  promotion  manager. 

Richard  E.  Gordon — named  assistant 
sales  manager  of  commercial  printing. 

Ai.  Green — named  assistant  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

John  Diaz,  a  journalism  graduate  from 
Humboldt  State  University,  Areata, 
Calif. — named  sports  editor  of  the  Red 
Bluff  (Calif.)  Daily  News. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Jack  Krekelberg,  zone  sales  super¬ 
visor  of  the  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune — named  dealer  department 
manager. 
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Assignment  to  Deadline. 

And  since  Digital  is  the  largest 
manufacturer  of  newspaper  systems  in  the 
world  —  as  well  as  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turer  of  interactive  computer  systems  of 
TMS-11  is  unique.  It's  the  total  every  description  -  we  have  the  resources 

management  system  designed  to  help  to  keep  your  system  running,  and  to 

you  meet  deadlines,  tighten  editorial  i^ew  functions  as  your  needs  grow 

standards,  and  control  every  story  that  change. 

comes  in  over  the  wire  or  originates  from  W  you'd  like  to  learn  more,  attach 

a  terminal.  your  business  card  to  the  coupon  or  write 

Every  story  is  automatically  indexed  to  Digital  Equipment  Corporation, 

and  filed  in  an  electronic  desk  where  it  Graphic  Arts  Group,  Merrimack,  New 

is  immediately  available  for  editing,  Hampshire  03054. 

headline,  sizing,  priority  and/or  page 
assignment. 

The  system's  indexes  provide  user- 
tailored  directories  on  up  to  64  informa¬ 
tion  fields  so  that  editors  can  prepare, 
update  and  control  budgets  right  up  to 
press  time. 

TMS-11  is  the  interactive  system— 
fast,  reliable  and  expandable  to  over  300 
input  and  editing  terminals  (local  or 
remote).  And  most  importantly  TMS-11  is 
easy  to  use.  It  works  with  you,  to  your 
design  and  in  your  language. 


Digital  Equipment  Corporation, 

Graphic  Arts  Group, 

Merrimack,  New  Hampshire  03054. 

Please  send  me  additional  information  on; 

□  TMS-11  Text  Management  System 

□  CMS -11  Classified  Advertising  System 

□  CPMS-11  Classified  Page  Makeup  System 

□  TABS-11  Circulation,  Business  and 
Accounting  System 

My  business  card  is  attached.  ep2io9 

European  headquarters:  12,  av.  des  Morgines,  1213  Petit-Lancy/Geneva. 

In  Canada:  Digital  Equipment  of  Canada.  Ltd. 


E>igital's  TMS-11  is  the  only  total 
newsnK)m  system  for  leportin^ 
editing  and  copy  management. 
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Now  that  our  new  Mast  furnace 
is  on  stream  at  Sparrows  Pointy 
v^atls  to  stop  us  from  building  more? 
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XhC  priC6  t^R*  This  new  blast 
furnace  at  our  Sparrows  Point  Plant  in  Maryland 
cost  more  than  $200  million.  That's  one  of  the 
largest  single  capital  investments  Bethlehem  has 
ever  made.  We’d  like  to  build  other  modem 
steelmaking  facilities,  but  our  resources  are  limited. 
In  recent  years,  the  steel  industry  has  found  it 
difficult  to  generate  sufficient  funds  to  invest  in  all 
the  newer  and  more  productive  facilities  desired. 
Steel  imports  dumped  into  our  country,  soaring 
costs,  and  heavy  environmental  demands  have  all 
taken  their  toll  on  profits. 

Solutions  to  these  and  other  problems  will  help  us 
generate  additional  funds  for  capital  investment... 
help  us  adopt  new  technology  wherever  practical 
to  cut  our  costs  and  improve  our  profitability. 
Bethlehem  will  continue  to  seek  those  solutions. 

Bethlehem  S 

Bethlehem,  PA  18016 


*  ^  1 1  l' 


The  ad  at  left 

will  help  US  tell 

our  side  of  the 

steel  technology 
sbny. 


Marshall  D.  Post 
Manager,  News  Media  Division 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation 


A  lot  of  brickbats  have  been  hurled  at  the  American  steel 
industry,  but  none  of  them  concern  us  quite  as  much  as  the 
accusation  that  we're  not  modernizing,  that  we’ve  fallen  behind 
in  technology.  In  recent  years  Bethlehem  has  built  a  number 
of  major  new  facilities  that  employ  the  most  highly  advanced 
technology  in  the  world. 

We’re  spotlighting  four  of  these  new  facilities— and  out¬ 
lining  some  of  the  reasons  why  there  aren’t  even  more— in 
a  series  of  full-color  ads  that  will  appear  in  this  and  other 
business,  cultural,  and  news  magazines.  The  first  of  these  ads 
is  on  the  opposite  page. 

There’s  no  doubt  that  major  modernization  and  expansion 
programs  are  needed  to  meet  the  steel  demands  of  the  future. 
The  question  is:  Where  will  the  funds  to  invest  in  these  pro¬ 
grams  come  from?  Most  economists— both  liberal  and  con¬ 
servative-now  generally  agree  that  capital  investment  is 
inadequate  in  this  country. 

The  95th  Congress  recognized  this  problem  by  reducing 
the  capital  gains  and  corporate  income  taxes  and  by  making 
the  investment  tax  credit  permanent.  We  hope  this  move  to 
stimulate  capital  investment  will  continue  with  additional 
legislative  changes. 


WILLIAM  F.  MclLWAIN,  editor  of  the 
Boston  Herald-American,  has  been 
named  deputy  editor  of  the  Washington 
Star,  Star  editor  MURRAY  J.  GART  an¬ 
nounced  January  26.  As  number  two 
man  under  Gart,  Mcliwain  will  share  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  newspaper's  opera¬ 
tion  with  executive  editor  SIDNEY  EP¬ 
STEIN. 

Mcliwain  has  served  in  various  posi¬ 
tions  on  southern  newspapers  and  had 
worked  for  Long  Island  (N.Y.)  Newsday 
for  16  years,  becoming  editor  in  1967 
and  holding  that  position  until  1970. 
Thereafter,  he  was  managing  editor  of 
Toronto  Star  and  later  the  Bergen 
County  (N.J.)  Record.  He  became  editor 
of  the  Boston  Herald-American  in  1977. 


Corrected  telephone  number 
for  The  Media  Report 


True,  not  everybody  likes  every¬ 
thing  we  have  to  report  these 
days.  But  what  s  more  important  is 
that  our  bi-weekly  reports  get  facts 
you  can't  get  anywnere  else  —  get 
them  first,  get  them  straight  and 
get  them  to  you. 

If  you're  a  businessman  who 
wants  to  know  what's  going  on  in 
the  media  and  how  It  affects  you, 
call  our  toll  free  number  for  infor¬ 
mation  on  how  you  can  join  the 
well  informed  MR  subscribers.  The 
cost  IS  just  $96  a  year,  and  right 
now  theres  a  special  3-month, 
money-back  trial  plan  available 

The  Media  Report 

CALL  TOLL  FREE  1 -800-528-6050  ext.  1178 
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Fo.ster  Barnsley,  news  editor  of  the 
Regina  (Sask)  Leader-Post — named  ag¬ 
ricultural  editor.  John  Swan  and  Lynne 
Moodie — named  co-news  editors. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Olson,  retail  advertising  sales 
manager  of  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Inde¬ 
pendent,  Press-Telegram — to  director  of 
promotion  and  public  relations.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Ray  Di  Piazza — named  director  of 
sales  for  Peninsula  Newspapers,  Inc.  of 
Palo  Alto,  Calif.  Bruce  Wcxid,  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  account  executive — succeeds 
Olson  as  sales  manager.  Kathy  Berry, 
educational/public  services  coordinator 
— appointed  promotion  manager. 

♦  ♦  5jC 

Gorixin  J.  Pratf,  former  assistant  di¬ 
rector  of  production  of  the  Gannett 
Rochester  (N.Y.)  Newspapers — 
appointed  director  of  production  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  Wilmington  (Del.)  News 
Journal  Co. 

♦  *  * 

Richard  E.  Dickey,  pressroom 
superintendent  of  the  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Publishing  Company — to  assistant  pro¬ 
duction  manager  of  the  Detroit  (Mich.) 
News. 

*  ♦  * 

James  R.  Duran,  retired  editor-in-chief 
of  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot-News 
newspapers — named  by  Pennsylvania 
State  House  speaker  H.  Jack  Seltzer,  as 
a  member  of  the  State  Ethics  Commis¬ 
sion  which  will  administer  a  financial 
disclosure  law  applying  to  public  offi¬ 
cials. 

ifi  ifi 

Laurie  Becklund,  staff  writer  for  the 
San  Diego  edition  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times — named  to  the  Times  Metropoli¬ 
tan  staff  in  L.A.  She  is  succeeded  by 
Robert  Montemayor,  formerly  with  the 
Dallas  Times  Herald. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Ken  Lynch,  promotion  writer  for  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin — named  group 
promotion  manager  for  Chilton  Com¬ 
pany’s  merchandising  magazines  head¬ 
quartered  in  Radnor,  Pennsylvania. 

)Jc  5(e'  ♦ 

Keyes  Beech — appointed  Bangkok 
bureau  chief  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 
He  won  the  1950  Pulitzer  Prize  for  his 
coverage  of  the  Korean  War  and  was  a 
winner  of  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi  award  for 
foreign  correspondence.  Beech  was  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  far  east  correspon¬ 
dent  for  30  years. 

*  *  * 

Barbara  Biben,  free  lance  television 
producer  and  artist — named  public  ser¬ 
vice  manager  for  the  Gannett  Rochester 
Newspapers  in  New  York.  In  addition, 
she  will  become  editor  of  the  Exchange, 
the  in-house  organ. 

*  *  * 

Rick  Padixkk.  reporter  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Times — transferred  to  Times 
San  Diego  County  edition. 


Newspeople 


Leland  Healy 

The  Boston  Globe  has  announced  a 
new  editorial  lineup: 

ROBERT  H.  PHELPS,  managing  editor 
of  the  morning  Globe  named  executive 
editor.  He  came  to  the  Globe  as  assis¬ 
tant  editor  in  1974  from  the  New  York 
Times,  where  he  had  been  primarily  an 
editor  for  20  years. 

JOHN  S.  DRISCOLL,  managing  editor 
of  the  Evening  Globe  named  assistant 
executive  editor.  Previously,  he  was 
night  editor,  deskman  and  sports  writer. 

TIMOTHY  LELAND,  managing  editor 
of  the  Sunday  Globe,  named  assistant 
executive  editor  for  Sunday  Globe.  He  is 
a  former  State  House  bureau  chief,  sci¬ 
ence  editor  and  assistant  managing 
editor. 

ROBERT  L.  HEALY,  executive  editor, 
named  associate  editor.  He  has  cov¬ 
ered  City  Hall,  the  State  House,  and 
Washington  politics. 


Frederick  DeVoe,  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  for  Dayton  (O.) 
Newspapers — named  director  of  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  for  the  Kansas  City 
Star  and  Times. 

*  ♦  * 

Clyde  P.  Slavin,  manager  of  the 
Memphis  branch  of  Periodical  Pub¬ 
lishers'  Service  Bureau  (PPSB) — 
appointed  Southeastern  division  man¬ 
ager.  PPSB  is  a  subsidiary  of  the  Hearst 
Corporation  with  headquarters  in  San¬ 
dusky.  Ohio. 

*  *  * 

Ai  ScAPELLATi,  former  advertising 
manager  for  the  Kansas  City  Kansan — 
launching  his  own  business  manufactur¬ 
ing  a  line  of  jewelry  made  from  linotype 
matrices. 

*  *  ♦ 

Jack  Wymer,  investigative  reporter  for 
the  Tidsa  (Okla.)  Tribune — resigned. 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  February  10.  1979 
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\ 
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in  the  news 

Appointments  at  the  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Times  include: 

Gary  Srtti.e,  former  staff  photog¬ 
rapher  for  the  New  York  Times — named 
assistant  managing  editor  for  graphics. 
Settle  was  the  1977-78  president  of  the 
National  Press  Photoftraphers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

i(c  4e 

Robert  Conley,  news  editor  of  the 
Reno  (Nev.)  Gazette — named  managing 
editor  of  the  Visalia  (Calif.)  Times-Delta. 

He  succeeds  Ronald  Gobi  e — resigned. 

Norman  Tischer,  circulation  director 
of  Mancie  (Ind.)  Newspapers — named 
director  of  promotion  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  the  Rock  Island  (III.)  Araus. 

*  *  ♦ 

Arthur  Schwartz,  assistant  food 
editor  of  Long  Island  (N.Y.) 
Newsday — appointed  Good  Living 
editor  at  the  New  York  News. 

ft 

Gabrielson 

Chari, Es  W.  Gabrielson,  advertising 
manager  of  Nyack  (N.Y.)  Rockland 
Journal  News — named  retail  advertising 
manager  of  the  Gannett  Westchester 
Rockland  Newspapers. 

:fc  jfc  9(c 

Burdett  C.  Stoddard,  managing  editor 
of  Detroit  News — named  executive 
editor  of  Naples  (Fla.)  News.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Thomas  E.  Hayer — named,  senior 
editor. 

♦  *  * 

Thomas  Reynolds,  former  retail  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Birmingham 
(Mich.)  Observer  and  Eccentric  weekly 
newspapers — named  sales  promotion  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Mellas  Newspapers  in 
Michigan. 

*  *  * 

Barclay  Jameson,  managing  editor  of 
the  Santa  Fe  (N.M.)  New  Me.xican — 
named  editor  of  the  El  Paso  (Tex.) 
Times.  He  succeeds  Robert  Bentley — 
resigned  to  become  editor  of  the  Trenton 
(N.J.)  Times.  Michael  J.  Stepanovich, 
city  editor  of  the  New  Mexican — named 
managing  editor,  succeeding  Jameson. 

*  *  * 

Linda  Scarbrough,  former  New  York 
Daily  News  and  New  York  Trih 
reporter — named  executive  editor  of  the 
Williamson  County  (Tex.)  San.  She  is 
the  daughter  of  Sun  publisher  and  editor, 
Don  Scarbrough. 
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Paul  Musto,  former  reporter  Fort 
Lauderdale  (Fla.)  News — to  public  rela¬ 
tions  department  of  Eastern  Airlines. 

9ic  9te  9tc 

Elizabeth  Rhodes,  former  fashion  and 
feature  writer  at  the  Charlotte  (N.C.) 
Observer — named  a  staff  reporter  for 
fashions/lifestyles. 

*  sjc  ♦ 

William  C.  Cline,  assistant  city  editor 
of  the  Lynchburg  (Va.)  Advance — 
named  city  editor.  He  succeeds  Robert 
C.  WiMER — named  associate  editor  of  the 
Lynchburg  News. 

*  *  * 

Diana  Grosskope,  25  year  old  one  time 
reporter  for  United  Press  International 
and  journalism  graduate  of  California 
State  Northridge — named  executive 
editor  of  Play  girl  magazine. 

^ 

Mary  McLaughlin,  one  time  reporter 
for  the  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Evening  News — 
named  managing  editor  of  McCall's 
Working  Mother  magazine. 

lie  *  9k 

Earl  Chessher,  former  writer- 
photographer — named  sports  editor  of 
the  Sweetwater  (Tex.)  Reporter. 

♦  *  * 

Three  sales  representatives  in  the  New 
York  Times  classified  advertising  de¬ 
partment  have  been  named  managers: 

Mary  Joyce — named  education  adver¬ 
tising  manager. 

John  Gordon — appointed  recruitment 
advertising  manager. 

Paul  Perkins — named  manager  of 
hotel  and  restaurant  advertising. 

9k  9k  5k 

Ernest  Perez,  former  librarian  at  the 
Houston  Chronicle — named  library  sys¬ 
tems  consultant  at  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times. 

5k  ♦  9k 

George  Dissinger,  political  writer  at 
the  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Evening  Tribune — 
to  assistant  managing  editor.  William 
Osborne,  assistant  city  editor — to  poli¬ 
tics  writer. 

9k  *  9k 

Atty.  Harold  E.  Clancy  of  Framing¬ 
ham,  Mass.,  former  publisher  of  the 
Boston  Herald-Traveler  (since  merged 
with  Hearst  Boston  Record- 
American) — retained  by  Massachusetts 
State  Senate  President  William  M. 
Bulger  to  handle  legislative  research. 

9k  9k  9k 

Thomas  H.  Ochiltree,  Washington 
bureau  chief  of  Pana.x  Newspapers — 
retired.  Before  Joining  Panax  in  1972, 
Ochiltree  headed  the  Washington  bureau 
of  Federated  Publications  for  six  years. 
He  also  spent  15  years  as  an  Associated 
Press  London  correspondent.  John  A. 
Howes,  chief  of  Panax  Lansing,  Michgan 
state  capitol  bureau,  assumes  Ochiltree's 
former  duties.  Howes  is  succeeded  by 
James  Bush,  a  reporter  for  the  bureau 
since  1976. 


Stoddard 


EARL  W.  FOELL,  managing  editor  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  has  been 
named  editor,  effective  in  June.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  JOHN  HUGHES,  editor  of  the 
Monitor  for  25  years,  who  is  leaving  to 
form  his  own  newspaper  company  in  Or¬ 
leans,  Massachusetts.  Foell  joined  the 
Monitor  as  a  copyboy  in  1 948  and  prog¬ 
ressed  through  various  reportorial  posi¬ 
tions  until  he  left  to  join  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  in  1968  as  United  Nation's  corre¬ 
spondent.  He  returned  to  the  Monitor  in 
1970  as  managing  editor.  Hughes 
joined  the  Monitor  in  1954.  In  1976  he 
was  appointed  editor  and  manager. 
Hughes  is  currently  president  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 


PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY 

Woodrow  Wilson  School  of 
Public  and  International  Affairs 
announces  the 
Alfred  P.  Sloan  Foundation 
Fellowships  in  Economics  Journalism 
for  the  academic  year  1979-80 

Eight  fellowships  awarded 
annually  to  working  journ¬ 
alists  for  study  of  modern 
economic  analysis  and  its 
application  to  public  policy 
issues.  Full  tuition  and 
stipend  provided. 

For  further  information  and 
application  forms,  contact: 

Sloan  Fellowship  Program 
Woodrow  Wilson  School 
Princeton  University 
Princeton,  N.J.  08540 
Telephone:  609-452-4799 
Application  deadline: 

March  15,  1979 
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104— PROOFREADING  &  COPYEDITING— A 

Practical  Guide  to  Style  for  the  1970s.  by  Harry  H. 
McNaughton.  A  practical  guide  that  will  aid  practic¬ 
ing  and  aspiring  proofreaders,  editors  and  journalists  by 
an  experienced  proofreader,  copyeditor  and  journalist. 
176  pages,  indexed.  $6.95 


106— HEADLINES  AND  DEADLINES-Vt  Manual 
for  Copy  Editors  (third  edition),  by  Robert  E. 
Garsi  and  Theodore  M  Bernstein.  A  classic  in  its 
field  explaining  the  techniques  of  copy  editing.  A  man¬ 
ual  of  the  best  standards  and  a  practical  handbook. 
Paperback  only.  $4.00 


115— HANDLING  NEWSPAPER  TEXT— Art  Illus¬ 
trated  Guide  to  Putting  News  into  Print,  by  Harold 
Evans,  editor  of  The  Sunday  Times.  London.  From  a 
guide  to  text  type,  its  design  and  usage,  to  editing  copy, 
with  examples  applicable  to  the  U.S.  and  Great  Britain. 
366  pages.  $11.95 


116— NEWS  HEADLINES,  by  Harold  Evans.  An 
illustrated  guide  to  the  writing  of  headlines  as  well  as 
style  and  typography  with  a  23-page  glossary  of  news¬ 
paper  terms  used  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  and  11 
pages  of  useful  synonyms.  150  pages.  $11.95 


117— NEWSPAPER  DESIGN,  An  Illustrated 
Guide  to  Layout,  by  Harold  Evans  A  critical  exami¬ 
nation  of  newspaper  design  and  page  layout  drawing 
examples  from  the  U.S.,  Great  Britain  and  other  news¬ 
papers  around  the  world.  214  pages.  $11.95 


CLOSE-OUT 

Limited  number  of  copies  remaining. 

Orders  will  be  filled  on  a 
first  come  basis. 

128— THAT’S  WHAT  THEY  SAID  ABOUT  THE 
PRESS,  by  Keen  Rafferty.  A  lively  dictionary  of  more 
than  500  quotations  from  the  famous,  the  infamous,  and 
the  nondescript  through  the  centuries,  about  the  press 
and  the  broadcasters.  Thirty-four  classifications  includ¬ 
ing  "The  Presidents"  and  "The  Tyrants"  Indexed,  137 
pages.  $3.95  MM 


129-THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  MANUAL  OF 
STYLE  AND  USAGE:  Revised  and  Edited  by  Lewis 
Jordan.  New  Editor.  The  New  York  Times  A 
greatly  expanded  successor  to  more  than  75  years  of 
Times  style  guides.  Its  advice  on  spelling,  punctuation, 
English  usage  and  writing  quality  will  be  valuable  to 
anyone  who  works  with  words.  232  pages.  $10.00 


131— BEYOND  THE  FACTS.  A  Guide  to  the  Art  of 
Feature  Writing,  by  Louis  Alexander  Starts  with 
features  for  newspapers.  Elaborates  on  features  for 
broadcast  news  and  adds  guidance  in  writing  a  variety 
of  features  for  if-agazines.  Illustrated,  indexed,  264 
pages.  $10.95 


138 — ON  WRITING  WELL:  An  informal  guide  to 
writing  nonfiction,  by  William  Zinsser  A  former 
writer  and  editor  for  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
and  Life,  the  book  grew  out  of  a  course  the  author 
teaches  at  Yale.  Not  a  textbook,  but  an  effort  to  teach 
good  English  that  can  be  used  m  good  journalism  and 
good  nonfiction.  With  illustrative  passages  from  many 
famous  writers.  152  pages,  indexed.  $8.95 


139— NEWS/WRITING  AND  REPORTING,  by 

James  M.  Neal  and  Suzanne  S.  Brown.  A  "how  to" 
book  for  novice  reporters  containing  many  examples  of 
outstanding  writing.  Each  chapter  contains  suggested 
assignments  by  which  students  can  test  their  skills.  298 
pages.  Indexed.  $11.95. 


145— ELECTRONIC  COMPOSITION  by  N  Edward 
Berg,  founder  of  Hendrix  Electronics  and  a  technical 
consultant  to  Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation.  A 
comprehensive  reference  to  contemporary  typesetting 
technology  with  chapters  on  input  considerations,  edit¬ 
ing  and  corrections,  storage,  processing,  investment 
cost  effectiveness,  etc.  Contains  a  300-word  glossary  of 
computer  jargon  plus  a  7,000-word  "exceptions  dictio- 
nar/'  on  hyphenation.  384  pages  8%  x  llVi.  $48.00 


147— FREEDOM  OF  THE  PRESS  FOR  WHOM? 
The  Right  of  Access  to  Mass  Media,  by  Jerome  A. 
Barron  The  author  critically  analyzes  how  media  func¬ 
tion  and  describes  public  pressures  for  greater  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  media  and  the  means  by  which  greater 
public  access  to  media  can  be  achieved.  His  basic  argu¬ 
ment  is  that  the  First  Amendment  should  be  restored  to 
the  reader,  the  viewer,  the  listener.  368  pages.  $3.95 


148— INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTING  by  David  An¬ 
derson  and  Peter  Ben/aminson  An  analysis  of 
techniques  basic  to  this  type  of  reporting  illustrating 
some  of  the  realities:  evasiveness  of  subjects,  anxiety  of 
editors,  frustration  of  bad  tips  and  bad  hunches,  with  an 
accent  on  the  importance  of  accuracy  and  thoroughness. 
307  pages.  $15.00 


150— SAY  IT  SAFELY,  Legal  Limits  in  Publishing, 
Radio  and  Television,  by  Paul  P  Ashley  An  au¬ 
thoritative  manual  pinpointing  the  danger  zones  of  libel, 
contempt  of  court,  right  of  privacy,  and  obscenity.  238 
pages.  $9.50 


151— THE  ART  OF  EDITING  THE  NEWS  by 

Robert  C  McGiffert  A  manual  for  newspaper  copy 
editing  and  headline  writing  demonstrating  the  editing 
process  at  work.  Chapters  on  the  use  and  abuse  of 
language,  libel,  ethics,  fairness,  editorializing,  attribu¬ 
tion,  quotations.  268  pages.  $8.95 


152— REPORTORIAL  WRITING  by  Paul  V 
Sheehan  A  teaching  tool  for  news  writing  and  report¬ 
ing.  Analysis  and  examples  of  types  of  journalistic 
literature— interviewing,  feature  writing,  situation 
story,  interpretative  writing,  background,  human  impr¬ 
est,  etc. — with  practical  exercises.  Indexed.  400 
pages.  $7.95 


153— THE  MAKING  OF  STYLE  by  James  Howe. 
Three  sections  on  argumentation,  description,  and  nar¬ 
ration  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  principal  skills  of 
expository  writing,  followed  by  chapters  on  a  variety  of 
specialize  forms  of  writing.  "Every  would-be  writer's 
task  is  to  find  a  style  which  matches  his  personality," 
216  pages.  $6.95 


154— NEWSWRITING  AND  REPORTING  PUBLIC 
AFFAIRS  by  Chilton  R  Bush  An  important  hand¬ 
book  on  the  organization  and  operation  the  courts  dis¬ 
tinguishing  between  civil  and  criminal  law,  law  en¬ 
forcement  agencies,  probate  courts,  "Appellate  proce¬ 
dures,  corporate  finance,  city  hall  and  the  federal  build¬ 
ing,  preceded  by  chapters  on  the  basics  of  reporting  and 
writing  the  news.  Indexed.  576  pages.  $9.95 


161— THE  CRAFT  OF  INTERVIEWING  by  John 
Brady  The  editor  of  Writer  s  Digest  says  "interview¬ 
ing  IS  a  craft  and  a  profession;  rarely  a  science,  some 
times  an  art."  Researching  the  subject,  asking  the  ques 
tions,  taking  notes,  using  a  tape-recorder  and  the  tele 
phone  and  how  to  handle  those  "off  the  record"  com 
ments.  244  pages,  indexed.  $9.95 


152— MASS  MEDIA  AND  THE  SUPREME  COURT 

edited  by  Kenneth  S.  Devol.  (Revised  2nd  edition.)  A 
collection  of  50  major  Supreme  Court  cases  and 
selected  reprints  of  important  articles  from  leading  law 
journals  about  obscenity,  censorship,  rights  of  privacy 
and  other  First  Amendment  problems.  Indexed.  400 
pages.  $14.50 


166— LIBEL  by  Jerome  L.  Nelson,  A  basic  program 
for  beginning  journalists.  Discussing  liability,  malice, 
damages  both  compensatory  and  punitive.  Spiral  bound 
typewritten  booklet.  116  pages.  $4.50 


169— THE  FIRST  AMENDMENT,  a  compilation  of 
the  136  Supreme  Court  cases  adjudicating  Freedom  of 
Speech  and  Press  issues.  Originally  published  in  Editor 
&  Publisher's  Bicentennial  Edition,  48  pages.  $2.00 


172— WRITING  IN  STYLE,  from  the  Style  section  of 
the  Washington  Post,  edit^  by  Laura  LongiM  Babb. 
A  focus  on  the  human  dimension  in  the  news.  The  best 
of  the  Washington  Post  Writers  Group.  286 
pages.  $7.25 


173— OF  THE  PRESS,  BY  THE  PRESS,  FOR  THE 
PRESS,  AND  OTHERS,  TOO.  A  study  of  the  work¬ 
ings  of  the  news  business  from  the  news  pages,  edito¬ 
rials  and  columns  of  the  Washington  Post,  plus  inter¬ 
nal  staff  memos  on  policies,  procedures,  techniques. 
Editored  by  Laura  Longley  Babb  of  the  Washington 
Post  Writers  Group.  246  pages.  $7.00 


174— DONE  IN  A  DAY:  100  Years  of  Great  Writing 
from  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  edited  by  Dick  Griffin 
and  Rob  Warden.  Selections  of  the  fine  art  of  newspa¬ 
per  writing  form  the  Little  Big  Horn  to  Saigon— George 
Ade,  Eugene  Field,  Bob  Casey,  Carl  Sandburg,  Ben 
Hecht,  to  name  a  few.  473  pages.  $15.00 


175— HOW  TO  HANDLE  YOUR  OWN  PUBLIC  RE¬ 
LATIONS  by  H.  Gordon  Lewis.  A  reference,  manual 
and  reference  for  conducting  public  relations  with 
examples  of  specific  programs  tailored  for  70  different 
business,  professional  and  institutional  outlets.  Indexed 
251  pages,  $9.95 


178— EVALUATING  THE  PRESS,  The  New  Eng¬ 
land  Daily  Newspaper  Survey,  edited  by  Loren 
Ghiglione.  An  elaborate  study  which  received  a  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  award  for  journalism  research.  Editors  and 
publishers  of  98  dailies  cooperated  in  the  evaluations  of 
their  papers  by  outsiders,  11  did  not.  370  pages,  pa¬ 
perback.  $7.50 


185-HOW  TO  START  YOUR  OWN  COMMUNITY 
NEWSPAPER  by  John  McKinney.  "A  step-by-step 
game  plan  for  establishing  a  locally-oriented  weekly 
that  McKinney  believes  is  the  newspaper  of  the  future" 
(E&P,  June  18).  After  buying  the  Port  Jefferson 
(N.Y.)  Record  and  turning  it  into  a  profit  in  two  years, 
he  established  the  North  Shore  Record  from  scratch. 
136  pages,  8:  x  11  manuscript  style.  $9.95 


186— UP  FROM  THE  FOOTNOTE,  A  History  of 
Women  Journalists,  by  Marion  Marzelf.  "Women 
journalists  have  a  rich  history  and  tradition  but  they  are 
just  beginning  to  discover  it,"  the  author  writes.  This 
book  tells  their  story  from  colonial  printer  to  television 
anchorwoman,  their  struggle  to  attain  professionalism, 
and  the  story  of  media's  treatment  of  them.  Indexed. 
310  pages,  $12.95 


A  collection  of  books  about  the  newspaper  business,  journalism,  editing 
writing  and  related  subjects  available  by  mail  through  Editor  &  Publisher 


187— THE  WASHINGTON  POST,  The  First  100 
Years,  by  Chalmers  M.  Roberts.  The  story  of  this 
newspaper's  march  to  greatness  with  emphasis  on  the 
last  34  years  since  Eugene  Meyer  bought  it  at  public 
auction.  Not  only  a  history  of  the  newspaper  but  an 
interesting  review  of  local,  national  and  international 
events  of  100  years,  their  effect  on  the  Post  and,  in 
later  years,  vice  versa.  498  pages,  indexed,  illustrated. 

$15.95 


188— THE  WRITER’S  LEGAL  GUIDE  by  Tad 

Crawford.  A  complete  handbook  covering  new 
copyright  laws,  income  taxes,  libel,  contracts,  censor¬ 
ship,  estate  planning  for  writers  in  all  fields  from  print 
to  television  and  fiction  to  nonfiction  written  by  a 
member  of  the  New  York  Bar.  271  pages,  indexed. 

$10.95 


191— THE  TYPEWRITER  GUERRILLAS  by  John 
C.  Behrens.  Closeups  of  20  top  investigative  reporters 
from  Jack  Anderson  to  Jim  Polk,  their  life-styles,  how 
they  work,  and  the  stories  they  succeeded  in  breaking. 
A  collage  of  some  of  the  best  investigative  reporting 
done  in  recent  yeai  •.  254  pages,  indexed,  paperback. 

$6  95 


192— HOW  TO  MAKE  NEWS  &  INFLUENCE 
PEOPLE  by  Morgan  Harris  &  Patti  Karp.  A  useful 
guide  for  the  publicity  chairman  or  public  relations 
director  of  any  group  on  how  to  get  the  organization's 
name  and  events  Into  print  or  on  the  air.  Includes  a 
"style  manual"  on  format,  punctuation,  etc.,  for  re¬ 
leases  to  newspapers.  140  pages,  paperback.  $3.95 


194— STALKING  THE  FEATURE  STORY  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Ruehimann.  An  experienced  newspaper  feature 
writer,  using  hard-hitting  anecdotes  and  examples  from 
the  best  of  today's  feature  writers,  tells  how  to  develop 
a  story  and  to  work  effectively  unaer  deadline  pressure. 
Advice  on  grammar,  diction,  construction,  style,  on  and 
off-the-record  comments,  investigative  reporting  for 
the  beginner  and  the  pro.  310  pages,indexed.  $9.95 


201— THE  ECONOMICS  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
NEWSPAPER,  by  Jon  Udell  and  Contributing  Au¬ 
thors.  A  detailed  discussion  of  the  business  of  Ameri¬ 
can  newspapers  sponsored  by  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  Foundation.  Covering  economic 
environment,  objectives,  planning,  technology  and  an 
analysis  of  newspaper  revenues  and  costs.  Complete 
with  tables  and  graphs.  160  pages.  Indexed.  $11.50 


202— THE  ARIZONA  PROJECT,  by  Michael  Wend- 
land.  A  first  account  by  the  author,  who  was  a  member 
of  the  team,  of  the  expose  by  the  Investigative  Repor¬ 
ters  and  Editors  Team  (IRE)  on  organized  crime  in 
Arizona  prompted  by  the  murder  of  Don  ^lles.  Drawn 
from  notes,  diaries,  memoranda,  tape  recordings  and 
film  of  all  the  members  of  the  team.  276  pages,  in¬ 
dexed.  $9.95 


203— POSITIVE  IMPRESSIONS,  New  England 
Newspapers  Advertising  Bureau.  An  in-depth  man¬ 
ual  on  sales  development  and  sales  training  for  news¬ 
paper  advertising  salespeople.  All  aspects  of  the  space 
selling  process  are  reviewed,  from  "Organizing  Your 
Time"  to  "Answering  Objections."  Also,  a  list  of 
suggestions  for  preparing  and  giving  a  sales  presenta¬ 
tion.  114  pages.  $12.50 


204— PROFESSIONAL'S  GUIDE  TO  PUBLICITY 
by  Richard  Weiner.  A  work  manual  for  the  public 
relations  man  with  tips  and  advice  in  dealing  with  the 
working  press.  Includes  actual  material  distributed  by 
publicists  with  criticisms  and  comments.  Also  a  list  of 
public  relations  periodicals  with  addresses  and  names  of 
who  to  contact.  Paperback.  172  pages.  $6.50 


205 — PICTURES  ON  A  PAGE  by  Harold  Evans.  His 
newest  book  discusses  photography,  from  assignment 
through  print,  and  the  ethics  involved  on  where  the 
emphasis  is  placed.  Over  500  photographs  of  moment¬ 
ous  events.  A  fascinating  study.  Indexed.  Cloth.  $25.00 


206-REPORTERS’  ETHICS,  by  Bruce  M.  Swain. 
Candid  discussion  on  conflict  of  interest,  relationships 
with  news  sources,  "on  and  off"  the  record  dealings  are 
just  a  few  of  the  ethical  dilemmas  explored  as  are 
existing  codes  of  ethics,  i.e.,  those  of  the  Society  for 
Professional  Journalists.  134  pages.  $8.50 


207-CARTOONISrS  AND  GAG  WRITER’S 
HANDBOOK,  by  Jack  Markow.  The  creation  of  a  gag 
idea  and  cartoon  are  analyzed.  Types  of  gags,  prop  art, 
ready-made  captions  and  pictures,  no  caption  gags,  the 
miiltioanel.  are  just  some  of  the  chapters,  as  well  as 
qu^estions  frequently  asked  and  marketing  and  careers 
157  pages.  $7.95 


208-THE  POST  OFFICE  AND  THE  PUBUSHER, 

by  William  Branen.  56  questions  most  often  asked 
about  Postal  Regulations  with  answers  supplied  bv 
postal  officials  and  newspaper  associations.  Booklet,  32 
pages.  $10.00 


209— NEWS  BUREAUS  IN  THE  U.S.,  Fifth 
Edition,  by  Richard  Weiner.  A  list  of  the  news 
bureaus  of  the  major  publications  in  each  state 
including  contact  and  phone  number.  Also,  discus¬ 
sion  of  circulation  of  largest  publication  in  each 
state.  A  must  reference  tool.  Paperback,  172 
pages,  indexed.  $20.00 


210— A  CRISIS  FOR  THE  AMERICAN  PRESS,  by 

John  Hohenberg.  A  chilling  look  at  the  actions  and 
restrictions  by  legislators  and  the  Supreme  Court 
on  reporters  freedom  to  inform  the  public,  includ¬ 
ing  the  right  of  police  to  search  newsrooms  on  the 
basis  of  a  flimsy  search  warrant.  How  these  restric¬ 
tions  will  affect  the  First  Amendment  for  not  only 
reporters,  but  also  the  populace  is  discussed.  316 
pages,  indexed.  $14.95 


196— IN  PRAISE  OF  ENGLISH  by  Joseph  T.  Ship- 
ley.  A  literary  and  drama  critic  traces  the  flowering  of 
the  language  from  its  Saxon  beginnings,  the  manifold 
forms  and  uses  of  words,  the  machinery  of  expression: 
synonyms  and  antonyms,  slang  and  obscenity,  polite 
euphemism  and  lofty  metaphor.  310  pages,  indexed. 

$12.95 


197—  DOS,  DON’TS  &  MAYBES  OF  ENGLISH 

USAGE  by  Theodore  M.  Bernstein.  Material  drawn 
almost  entirely  from  his  thrice-weekly,  nationally  syndi¬ 
cated  column  "Bernstein  on  Words."  Some  of  the 
answers  to  confusing  problems  that  arise  in  everyday 
usage,  offering  an  understanding  of  the  nuances  of 
punctuation,  origin  and  proper  use  of  slang,  shades  of 
meaning  in  misused  words  and  phrases.  Alphabetical 
format.  250  pages.  $12.50 

198—  THE  INFORMATION  PROCESS,  World 
News  Reporting  to  the  Twentieth  Century,  by 
Robert  W.  Desmond.  A  survey  of  world  news  report¬ 
ing  from  the  invention  of  the  alphabet,  paper  and  ink,  to 
the  printing  press  and  to  the  perfection  of  the  mass 
communication  system.  Emphasis  on  the  great  advances 
in  the  nineteenth  century  newspapers,  telegraph,  ca¬ 
ble,  telephone,  etc.  496  pages,  indexed.  $22.50 


199— SCHOLASTIC  JOURNALISM,  by  Earl  En¬ 
glish  and  Clarence  Hach.  Sixth  edition  of  this  jour¬ 
nalism  text  using  the  outline  approach  to  present  theory 
easily  and  quickly.  Twenty-eight  chapters  on  under¬ 
standing  and  gathering  news,  editing,  preparing  copy, 
functions  of  all  mass  media  with  class  exercises  pro¬ 
vided  in  each  instance.  320  pages.  $7.50 


200— WHERE  THE  JOBS  ARE:  COMMUNICA¬ 
TIONS,  by  Maynard  Hicks.  Professional  tips  to  steer 
a  job  aspirant  toward  a  successful  career  in  publishing, 
radio,  television,  advertising,  photography  or  motion 
pictures.  How  to  marshall  your  personal  assets  and 
where  and  how  to  sell  them.  136  pages.  $7.00 
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Local  residents 
write  columns 
for  newspaper 

By  Bruce  S.  Ticker 

News  Editor 

Qiiakertown  (Pa.)  Free  Press 

In  early  January,  I  was  going  through  a 
pile  of  letters  to  the  editor  at  Quakertown 
(Pa.),  Free  Press  when  I  came  upon  a 
letter  that  I  thought  would  provide 
unique  reading. 

The  lengthy  letter  was  written  by  a 
local  minister  on  religious  cults  in  the 
wake  of  the  Guyana  tragedy. 

His  comments  were  lengthy  for  a  let¬ 
ter,  yet  I  believed  his  material  was  too 
interesting  to  cut.  In  fact,  I  felt  that  plac¬ 
ing  it  in  the  letters  section  would 
minimize  the  impact. 

Instead,  I  asked  the  minister  to  expand 
on  his  remarks.  As  a  result,  it  ran  as  a 
guest  column  at  the  top  of  the  Op-Ed 
page  along  with  his  photograph. 

This  was  no  rare  instance  at  our  news¬ 
paper.  It  is  part  of  a  developing  policy 
designed  to  provide  readers  with  a  spe¬ 
cial  spot  to  express  their  views. 

Last  October,  the  newspaper  decided 
to  upgrade  the  editorial  pages  with  more 
locally  oriented  material.  Like  many 
newspapers — particularly  those  our 
size — we  had  been  publishing  too  much 
syndicated  material  on  those  pages. 

We're  a  small  suburban  daily  paper, 
and  people  read  us  because  we’re  local. 
They’re  more  interested  in  community 
matters  than  in  South  Africa.  We  knew  it 
and  we  were  determined  to  do  something 
about  it. 

We  have  since  initiated  numerous  fea¬ 
tures,  but  the  most  unique  feature  has 
been  in  providing  a  forum  for  area  resi¬ 
dents,  whether  for  a  factory  worker  or  a 
professor. 

The  feature  takes  different  forms,  but 
the  common  thread  lies  in  the  fact  that 
we  can  run  commentary  on  various  is¬ 
sues  from  a  different  perspective. 

Most  significantly,  we  give  a  reader 
who  submits  a  lengthy  but  intelligent  let¬ 
ter  a  well-displayed  position  to  explain 
his/her  views. 

Normally,  I’ll  select  a  forum  piece 
from  the  letters  sent  to  us  or  from 
specific  submissions.  Some  letters  are  of 
such  an  unusual  nature  that  they  deserve 
better  display. 

The  minister’s  letter  was  a  case  in 
point:  An  international  story  reviewed 
by  a  local  minister  with  strong  views  on 
the  subject. 

In  another  instance,  a  middle-aged 
woman  who  grew  up  in  Quakertown 
submitted  a  long  letter  urging  the  com¬ 
munity  to  initiate  more  youth  activities. 
She  recalled  that  the  town  did  little  for  its 
young  when  she  was  growing  up.  In  addi- 
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tion,  she  provided  specific  ideas  for  alter¬ 
ing  the  situation.  That  was  also  run  as  a 
guest  column. 

For  a  third  example,  we  printed  a  col¬ 
umn  from  a  high  school  journalism  stu¬ 
dent  whose  friend  had  died  in  an  accident 
at  an  intersection  that  had  been  the  site 
of  other  traffic  fatalities.  He  angled  the 
piece  on  the  personal  effect  on  him  and 
on  his  urging  that  steps  should  be  taken 
to  correct  the  problem. 

We  generally  follow  a  set  procedure. 
First,  I  question  the  writer  about  his/her 
background  and  involvement  in  the  issue 
to  prevent  blatant  misuse  of  the  paper. 
I’ll  also  request  a  head  shot  to  run  with 
the  column. 

The  column  is  usually  printed  at  the 
top  of  the  Op-Ed  page,  accompanied  by 
an  editor’s  note  and,  when  possible,  the 
head  shot  of  the  author  and  other  photos. 
A  kicker  is  placed  above  the  headline  to 
the  right,  which  reads  as  a  label:  “Your 
Neighbor  Speaks”. 

Beside  the  readers’  columns,  we  also 
seek  out  experts  on  various  subjects  to 
write  guest  columns.  We  have  a  wealth 
of  them  in  our  backyard,  including  gov¬ 
ernment  officials  and  college  professors. 

In  a  check  of  nearby  colleges,  it  was 
learned  that  several  professors  who 
specialized  in  various  fields  of  knowl¬ 
edge  live  in  our  coverage  area. 

Among  them,  a  Lehigh  University  (in 
Bethlehem)  education  professor  permit¬ 
ted  the  newspaper  to  reprint  an  academic 
paper  on  school  discipline  problems.  The 
timing  was  perfect  since  an  area  school 
was  closed  for  a  day  as  a  result  of  van¬ 
dalism  the  week  before. 

Government  officials  can  also  write 
columns,  but  it  must  pertain  to  a  specific 
issue.  There  are  state  lawmakers  who  do 
send  columns  which  do  nothing  more 
than  chronicle  legislative  proposals. 

We’re  after  more  than  that,  of  course. 

In  one  instance,  a  state  senator  who 
was  instrumental  in  pushing  reform  of 
the  legislature  wrote  an  article — 
following  the  past  November  election — 
on  the  possibility  of  further  legislative 
reform. 

As  part  of  policy,  all  government  offi¬ 
cials  are  told  that  their  columns  won’t 
run  during  election  periods  unless  cir¬ 
cumstances  warrant  it. 

In  obtaining  guest  columns,  I  also 
check  the  papers  each  day  for  issues  that 
arise.  If  new  issues  come  up.  I’ll  call 
someone  with  knowledge  or  involvement 
in  the  matter  and  request  that  they  con¬ 
tribute  a  column  at  their  convenience. 
Many  have  gladly  consented  while  a  few 
have  declined. 

Also.  I  attempt  to  run  a  point/ 
counteipoint  airangement  when  possi¬ 
ble,  though  this  has  been  rare  so  far. 

In  other  efforts  to  spruce  up  the  edito¬ 
rial  section,  some  staffers  write  columns 
for  these  pages.  This  is  in  addition  to 
staff  columns  on  other  pages  in  the 
newspaper. 


Cyril  A.  Washer  III,  has  been  named 
executive  vicepresident  and  general 
manager  of  Columbia  Newspapers,  Inc. 
in  Columbia,  South  Carolina.  He  has 
been  associate  publisher  of  the  Myrtle 
Beach  (S.C.)  Sun  News  and  the  Conway 
(S.C.)  Field  and  Herald.  Washer  has 
also  served  as  marketing  director  of 
Gulf  Publishing  Company  in  Biloxi,  Mis¬ 
sissippi. 

The  Op-Ed  page  is  also  now  used  for 
service  features.  For  instance,  a  public 
relations  aide  for  a  local  school  district 
contributes  periodic  features  on  school 
activities. 

The  newspaper  plans  to  upgrade  the 
editorial  pages  further,  particularly  in  the 
area  of  local  columns,  but  we  have  gone 
a  long  way  so  far. 

The  guest  column  concept  is  by  no 
means  new.  In  various  forms,  major 
newspapers  in  the  Philadelphia  area  have 
expanded  on  the  concept  in  the  past  few 
years.  Other  newspapers  around  the 
country  have  exercised  this  practice. 

Even  before  1  entered  the  news  field,  1 
wondered  why  experts — who  would  be 
more  knowledgeable  than  many 
columnists — and  even  the  average 
reader,  could  not  have  better  access  to 
the  newspapers  to  express  their  views. 

Of  course,  no  newspaper  has  sufficient 
space  to  devote  to  all  the  possible  guest 
columns.  However,  the  newspapers 
should  be  willing  to  publish  as  much 
commentary  as  possible  that  would  edu¬ 
cate  the  public. 

After  all,  we’re  here  to  erase  ignorance 
when  we  can.  And,  we  can’t  do  it  alone. 

Bureau  reopened 

Tyler  Marshall  has  been  named  chief  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  New  Delhi 
Bureau,  which  has  been  inoperative  since 
late  1977.  Marshall  joins  the  Times  from 
the  McGraw-Hill  World  News  Bureau, 
where  he  was  deputy  chief  of  its  London 
Bureau. 
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Ad  display  system  uses  new 
data  processing  techniques 


New  data  processing  techniques  en¬ 
compassing  microprocessor  based  ter¬ 
minals,  distributed  processing  methods 
and  data  base  management  technology 
are  being  considered  by  newspapers  in 
the  top  markets  for  the  handling  of  dis¬ 
play  advertising  copy. 

Camex  of  Boston,  Mass.,  has  an¬ 
nounced  model  1350  Distributed  Ad  Pro¬ 
duction  System  made  up  of  self- 
contained  stations.  Each  of  the  stations 
is  capable  of  performing  its  own  func¬ 
tions  independently  with  the  stations  in¬ 
terconnected,  locally  or  remotely  via 
telephone  lines,  to  a  common  data  base. 
Data  are  transferred  from  one  station  to 
another,  or  held  in  storage,  as  the  adver¬ 
tisement  progresses  through  the  produc¬ 
tion  cycle. 

The  Camex  1350  system  links  devices 
of  several  types  and  among  the  options 
are:  Compugraphic  Mini-Disk  terminals 
for  entry  and  editing  of  ad  text;  Compu¬ 
graphic  Advantage  for  composition  and 
makeup  of  ads  up  to  quarter  page  size; 
other  terminals,  scanners  or  systems  for 
ad  text  entry  and  typesetters. 

In  addition  to  the  above  devices  the 
system  can  interface  with  the  Camex 
model  1351  terminal  for  composition  and 
makeup  of  ads  up  to  full  newspaper  page 
size. 


In  the  Camex  1350  system  configura¬ 
tion  devices  can  be  located  wherever 
work  is  best  performed  and  linked,  either 
by  cable  or  by  telephone  connection,  to 
duplexed  system  controllers.  This  means 
terminals  can  be  located  in  remote  de¬ 
partment  stores  or  in  offices  away  from 
the  main  production  areas  of  the  news¬ 
paper. 

in  the  system  the  controllers  consist  of 
DEC  PDP-ll/34’s,  System  Industries 
disk  controllers,  and  CDC  disk  storage 
modules  of  80  million  or  300  million  byte 
capacity. 

Dual  ported  controller  configurations, 
with  all  data  recorded  redundantly  on 
separate  disks,  allows  the  system  to  re¬ 
main  fully  functional  as  long  as  one 
PDP-11/34,  one  disk  controller,  and  one 
storage  module  is  operational. 

Files  for  the  ad  production  system  can 
be  handled  by  the  standard  Camex  file 
management  software  or,  optionally,  by 
the  Camex  version  of  Cullinane  Corpora¬ 
tion’s  Integrated  DataBase  Management 
System  (IDMS). 

The  IDMS  software  offers  a  more  ad¬ 
vanced  method  of  flexibly  containing  and 
handling  data  for  display  ad  production 
today  and  page  makeup  in  the  future. 


Colorado  papers  use 
2  way  radio  system 

Jointly  owned  newspapers,  Longmont 
(Colo.)  Times-Call  and  the  Loveland 
(Colo.)  Reporter-Herald ,  located  25  and 
50  miles  north  respectively  from  Denver, 
are  using  RCA’s  two-way  radio  system. 
In  the  radio  system  configuration  are  22 
mobile  radios,  14  pagers,  radio  monitors 
and  two  base  stations. 

Many  of  the  mobile  units  are  TAC-100 
models  which  can  be  removed  from  ve¬ 
hicular  chargers  in  the  cars,  to  be  hand- 
carried  by  the  newsmen. 

The  Times  Call  Publishing  Company’s 
radio  system  operates  on  two  channels  in 
the  450-470  MHz  range.  RCA  base  sta¬ 
tions,  located  in  each  plant,  are  con¬ 
nected  to  two  antennae  125-feet  high  by 
the  Longmont  paper  and  on  a  mountain¬ 
side  near  the  Loveland  plant.  Each  sta¬ 
tion  puts  out  675  watts  of  power  and 
functions  within  a  40-mile  radius. 

The  circulation  area  for  the  two  papers 
covers  almost  2,000  square  miles  and  all 
delivery  trucks  are  equipped  with  two- 
way  radios.  Key  circulation,  advertising 
and  administrative  personnel  carry  pag¬ 
ing  units  or  two-way  radios. 

Recently  when  a  major  leak  was  re¬ 
ported  in  a  Northern  Colorado  hy¬ 
droelectric  generating  plant,  newsmen 
from  the  two  papers  filed  their  stories 
using  hand-held  portable  radios. 


Texas  j-school  buys 
Tal-Star  system 

The  Journalism  Department  of  North 
Texas  State  University  at  Denton,  Tex., 
has  purchased  a  new  floppy  disk  system 
which  Tal-Star  Computer  Systems,  has 
developed  for  Journalism  students. 

Known  as  the  JS-8,  the  system  will  be 
used  in  news  writing  and  editing  classes, 
beginning  on  the  sophomore  level. 

North  Texas  has  350  news  and  edito¬ 
rial  majors,  including  50  master’s  degree 
candidates.  This  program  has  held  na¬ 
tional  accreditation  for  more  than  10 
years.  In  addition  to  their  academic  as¬ 
signments,  these  students  publish  The 
North  Texas  Daily,  the  university  news¬ 
paper.  In  all,  some  900  students  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Science  are  enrolled 
in  the  award-winning  department’s  vari¬ 
ous  offerings,  according  to  Dr.  Reginald 
Westmoreland,  chairman. 

The  Tal-Star  system  has  two  64K 
hosts,  eight  VDTs,  a  paper  tape  punch 
and  reader,  and  line  printer.  Associated 
Press  slow  speed  wire  news  will  be  cap¬ 
tured  and  stored  on  disks.  Students  will 
type  stories  at  terminals,  store  them  on 
disk,  edit  them  and  then  produce 
punched  paper  tape  which  will  be  deliv¬ 
ered  to  the  university  print  shop. 


COMPOSITION  AND  MAKEUP  TERMINALS 


TYPESETTERS 


Newspaper  display  ad  system  configuration. 
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$18.8  million  expansion 
for  SanJose  Mercury  News 


An  $18.8  million  expansion  for  the  San 
Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury  News  facilities  has 
been  approved  by  the  board  of  directors 
of  Knight-Ridder  Newspapers,  Inc.,  it 
was  announced  February  2. 

The  major  addition  will  be  a  new  Goss 
Metro  offset  press  to  be  delivered  in 
January  or  February,  1980,  making  the 
Mercury  News  the  first  Bay  Area  met¬ 
ropolitan  paper  with  an  offset  press. 

The  expansion  will  increase  the  size  of 
the  Mercury  News  plant  from  189,000 
square  feet  to  260,0()0  square  feet. 

In  announcing  the  project,  publisher  P. 
Anthony  Bidder  said  the  newspapers 
have  grown  dramatically  in  recent  years. 

The  new  9-unit  press  will  have  a 
double-delivery  3:2  folder  and  will  aug¬ 
ment  the  present  3-press  27-unit  Goss 
Headliner  letterpress  line. 

Stat  paper  produces 
dense  black  images 

Industrial  Graphics  division  of  3M 
Company  has  introduced  an  improved 
Positive  Paper  Stat  Material  for  use  with 
its  Camera  Plate  Systems. 

The  stat  material  is  suitable  for  making 
copies,  quick  proofs,  keyline  paste-ups 
and  produces  dense  black  images  on  a 


Plans  also  call  for  tripling  the  size  of 
the  mailroom  and  the  purchase  of  addi¬ 
tional  mailroom  equipment. 

Bidder  said  more  room  will  be  avail¬ 
able  throughout  the  plant  when  the  ex¬ 
pansion  is  completed.  Groundbreaking  is 
scheduled  for  this  spring. 

The  Mercury  News  moved  into  its  cur¬ 
rent  facility  in  1967.  At  that  time,  it  was 
billed  as  “the  world’s  largest  single-story 
newspaper  plant."  A  company  spokes¬ 
man  said  “the  claim  has  not  been  chal¬ 
lenged  and  probably  won’t  be  for  some 
time." 

The  new  expansion  project  will  cost 
“considerably  more”  than  the  cost  of  the 
new  plant  and  equipment  in  1966,  the 
spokesman  added. 

Image  system 
controls  copy 

Chesley  F.  Carlson  Company  of  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Minn,  has  developed  both  sin¬ 
gle  and  double  width  image  position  con¬ 
trol  systems  for  newspapers. 

The  system  controls  copy  from  paste¬ 
up  and  extends  through  all  production 
operations  to  bending  of  plate,  always 
under  control  of  register  pins. 


IBM  adds  processors 
compatible  with  370s 

IBM  announced  January  30  two  new 
processors  compatible  with  System  370 
that  feature  dense  packaging  of  logic  and 
memory  circuits. 

Model  IBM  4341  with  two  million 
characters  of  main  storage  offers  a  lower 
purchase  price  and  an  instruction  execu¬ 
tion  speed  up  to  3.2  times  that  of  a  Sys¬ 
tem  370-138  with  one  million  characters. 

Model  4331  with  one-half  million 
characters  offers  a  lower  purchase  price 
and  up  to  4  times  the  instruction  execu¬ 
tion  rate  of  a  System  370-1 15  with  64,000 
characters. 

IBM  also  announced  two  new  direct 
access  storage  devices  for  use  with  the 
4300  processors.  Packaging  of  memory 
chips  that  store  64,000  bits  of  informa¬ 
tion  each  and  logic  chips  with  up  to  704 
circuits  each  switch  electrical  signals  at  a 
speed  of  about  three  billionths  of  a  sec¬ 
ond.  The  design  of  the  packaging  also 
helps  to  reduce  power,  cooling  and  space 
requirements. 

The  4331  is  designed  for  the  first-time 
computer  user  such  as  a  department  or 
branch  facility  within  a  larger  enterprise, 
that  could  benefit  from  data  base/data 
communications,  interactive  and  distrib¬ 
uted  processing  capability. 

First  shipments  of  the  4331  and  4341 
are  scheduled  to  begin  in  the  second  and 
fourth  quarters  of  1979,  respectively. 


vivid  white  background. 

Continuous  tones  and  three- 
dimensional  objects  can  be  imaged  on 
the  stat  material  with  up  to  an  85-line 
screen.  The  stat  paper,  which  is  compat¬ 
ible  for  use  with  rubber  cement  or  wax, 
is  easy  to  draw  on  and  is  receptive  to 
inks,  pencil  and  typewriter. 

The  material  is  available  in  250-foot 
rolls  in  widths  of  10,  II,  12,  14  and  l5*/i 
inches. 

Thomson  buys  NAPP 
for  UK  papers 

Thomson  Regional  Newspapers  in  the 
United  Kingdom  has  installed  NAPP 
Super  H  pattern  plates  in  five  of  their 
publishing  houses  at  Aberdeen,  Belfast, 
Cardiff,  Middlesbrough  and  Newcastle. 

A  decision  is  imminent  in  one  publish¬ 
ing  house  to  convert  to  direct  printing 
using  NAPP’s  direct  printing  plate.  Each 
publishing  center  has  a  double  line  of 
NAPP’s  automatic  Galaxy  plate  proc¬ 
essors  and  Newsprinter  III  exposure  un¬ 
its. 

Total  order  from  Thomson  was 
$492,000  and  an  additional  order  has 
been  placed  for  a  further  double  line  of 
Galaxies  and  Newsprinters  for  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  paper  publishing  center 
at  Edinburgh. 
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The  IBM  4300  Processors  use  the  densest  packaging  of  logic  and  memory  in  any 
IBM  processor.  The  small  size  of  the  system's  logic  package,  for  example,  results  in 
part  from  IBM's  development  of  this  multi-chip  ceramic  carrier  that  holds  up  to  nine 
large-scale  integration  logic  chips.  The  50mm  square  module  shown  here  contains 
six  logic  chips,  each  of  which  houses  up  to  704  circuits  that  can  switch  electrical 
signals  in  three-billionths  of  a  second.  This  new  module  has  a  capacity  equal  to 
about  700  of  the  earlier-technology  modules  shown  in  the  background. 
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America  East  to  hold 
workshops  2  days 


Photo  conference 

% 

to  explore 
electronic  future 

New  directions  in  photojournalism 
technology  will  be  explored  in  a  March 
11-13  conference  at  Indiana  University 
School  of  Journalism  in  cooperation  with 
the  National  Press  Photographers  As¬ 
sociation. 

Professor  John  Ahlhauser,  in  announc¬ 
ing  the  faculty  for  the  conference,  said 
the  conference  aims  to  bring  technology 
leaders  and  practicing  Journalists  to¬ 
gether  to  combat  “future  shock”  and 
help  make  photojournalism  and  editing 
“more  humane.”  Ahlhauser  and  Profes¬ 
sor  Will  Counts,  who  are  serving  as  the 
conference  directors,  stress  that  photo¬ 
journalism  electronic  processing  is  mov¬ 
ing  toward  the  news  media  almost  as  fast 
as  word  processing  already  has. 

The  guest  faculty  will  include: 

Joseph  Ungaro,  vicepresident  and 
executive  editor,  Westchester  Rockland 
Newspapers;  David  Bowen,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  for  communications.  Associated 
Press,  New  York;  Michael  Kinerk,  sys¬ 
tems  editor,  Miami  Herald',  Ronald 
Baecker,  professor  at  University  of  To¬ 
ronto  and  developer  of  a  pagination  sys¬ 
tem;  Jonathan  Blair,  National  Geo¬ 
graphic  contract  photographer  who  uses 
an  RCA  electronic  camera;  Sandra 
Eisert,  picture  editor,  Washington  Post; 
Thomas  Hardin,  director  of  photogra¬ 
phy,  Courier-Journal  Louisville 
Times;  Ed  Breen,  city  editor  and  former 
picture  editor,  Marion  (Ind.)  Chronicle. 

Deadline  for  registration  is  March  I 
with  a  registration  fee  of  $100  including 
all  sessions  and  most  meals.  Inquiries 
may  be  directed  to  Ahlhauser  at  Indiana 
University,  Bloomington,  Indiana. 

Classified  package 
includes  pagination 

Younfistown  (Ohio)  Vindicator  has  or¬ 
dered  a  T-410  system  for  installation  in 
its  classified  ad  department.  The  Tal-Star 
Computer  system  will  include  the  clas¬ 
sified  pagination  package. 

In  addition  the  paper  will  upgrade  its 
two  existing  T-1000  production  systems 
from  32K  to  64K.  Nine  VDTs  will  be 
installed,  bringing  the  total  dedicated  to 
classified  to  1 1.  The  paper  has  been  en¬ 
tering  classified  ads  to  the  T-1000  system 
through  a  scanner  and  correcting  them 
via  VDTs. 

The  T-410  will  permit  all  classified, 
both  line  and  classified  display  ads,  to  be 
entered  through  terminals  with  on-line 
credit  checking  rating  and  H«&J. 

The  Vindicator  carries  7  million  lines 
of  classified  a  year  with  the  daily  section 
4  to  1 1  pages  in  size  and  26  to  30  pages  on 
Sunday.  The  paper  also  uses  the  Tal-Star 
Disk  Monitoring  System  (TDMS)  for  a 
variety  of  business  office  functions. 
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America  East  ’79  Newspaper  Produc¬ 
tion  Conference  will  be  held  March  21-23 
at  the  Hershey  Motor  Lodge  and  Con¬ 
vention  Center  in  Hershey,  Pa. 

Theme  for  the  conference,  coordi¬ 
nated  by  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association,  is  “Seven  Keys 
to  Eleven  Solutions.”  The  conference 
will  feature  two  days  of  workshops  cov¬ 
ering  input  systems,  pressroom,  mail/ 
distribution,  energy  conservation/ 
environment,  big  ideas  for  small  news¬ 
papers,  maintenance/repairs/backup  and 
camera/color  separations. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon  the  exhibit 
hall  will  open  at  1:30  p.m.,  with  136 
exhibits  featuring  the  latest  in  technolog¬ 
ical  developments  in  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion  techniques.  There  will  also  be  some 
non-production  oriented  exhibitors  in 
communications,  promotional  services 
and  publications. 

Attendance  is  open  to  newspaper 
executives  throughout  the  country.  Last 
year’s  attendance  was  over  1 ,600  and  the 
association  expects  registration  to  ex¬ 
ceed  the  1978  record. 

Sponsoring  organizations  of  the  con¬ 


ference  include:  Maryland-Delaware- 
D.C.  Press  Assn.,  New  England  Daily 
Newspaper  Assn.,  New  England  Press 
Assn.,  New  Jersey  Press  Assn.,  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Bureau  of  New  Jersey,  New 
York  Press  Assn.,  New  York  State  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Assn.,  Ohio  Newspaper  Assn., 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Assn.,  Virginia  Press  Assn.,  and  West 
Virginia  Press  Assn. 

New  software 
added  to  terminal 

Teleram  Communications  has  added 
several  optional  software  features  as 
standards  to  the  2277  remote  bureau 
terminal  product  line. 

New  features  are:  automatic  search 
and  replace;  search  independent  or  de¬ 
pendent  of  upper  or  lower  case  (operator 
selectable)  and  AN  PA  high  speed  tab 
format. 

The  2277  terminal  has  a  mini-floppy 
disk  drive  with  84,000  character  storage 
and  is  equipped  with  a  300  baud 
modem/coupler. 


The  Macey  Signa Binder 
produces  self- covered, 
saddle  -  stitched  booklets 
for  $3  to  $4  per  M. 

The  Macey  SignaBinder  is  a  one-operator  unit 
that  offers  savings  in  labor  and  material-handling 
costs  on  saddle  stitched  booklets  produced  from 
single  web  signatures. 

Booklets  up  to  32  pages,  from  5  x  316”  to 
11%  X  9",  can  be  produced  at  speeds  up  to  6500 
per  hour. 

For  complete  information,  write 

HARRIS  CORPORATION 
Bindery  Systems  Division 
145  KEEP  COURT,  ELYRIA,  OHIO  44035 


V. 


HARRIS 
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Pyrofax  system  produces 
4  plates  from  one  film 


3M  Company  introduced  the  Pyrofax 
Imaging  System  to  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try  in  June  of  1974  as  a  high-speed,  dry 
platemaker.  Newspapers  ranging  in  daily 
circulation  from  below  10,000  to  nearly 
100,000  have  adopted  the  system  since 
its  introduction. 

After  4  years  of  experience  and  the 
collection  of  considerable  production 
data,  the  3M  Company  now  states  the 
Pyrofax  system  is  capable  of  producing  4 
printing  plates  from  a  single  Transfilm. 
This  means  the  system  can  handle  the 
needs  of  newspapers  with  two  or  more 
press  lines  and  a  requirement  for  4  or 
more  plates  per  page  layout.  Platemaking 
speed  is  now  about  92  plates  per  hour. 

The  new  system  also  offers  85-line 
halftone  production.  To  achieve  the  85- 
line  goal  3M  Company’s  field  research 
concentrated  to  a  great  extent  upon  vari¬ 
ations  in  the  product  and  the  effect  of 
variations  upon  printing  quality.  The  ef¬ 
fort  was  to  tighten  specifications, 
minimize  variations,  and  to  improve 
methods  of  complying  with  those 
specifications. 

Four  major  areas  were  attacked  to 
provide  the  85-line  halftone  production 
capability.  These  areas  were:  Transfilm, 
toner  powder,  optics  and  mechanics. 

The  first  system  could  make  one  plate 
from  a  single  shot  imaged  from  high- 
resolution  Transfilm  (the  intermediate 
carrier  in  the  Pyrofax  Imager  which  ac¬ 
cepts  the  image  generated  by  exposure  of 


a  page  paste-up).  Improvements  were 
made  in  the  Transfilm  and  contrast  capa¬ 
bility  has  now  been  doubled  during  the 
past  three  years.  Greater  contrast  leads 
to  crisper,  cleaner  photos,  allowing 
greater  tonal  range  and  better  ability  to 
reproduce  bright  highlights  and  intense 
shadows.  Graininess  has  been  reduced  in 
Transfilm  as  well  as  increasing  the  sen¬ 
sitivity. 

Toner  powder  research  focused  on 
uniformity  of  particle  size  and  finally 
specifications  were  tightened  on  the  pur¬ 
ity  of  the  powder.  This  resulted  in 
greater  edge  sharpness  in  halftone  dots, 
and  reduced  background  tone  in  white 
areas. 

In  the  optical  area  the  company  incor¬ 
porated  into  the  system  in  1975  the 
Apo-Ronar  lens  system  made  by 
Rodenstock.  Also  the  company  learned 
how  to  install  and  protect  the  optical  unit 
in  printing  plant  environments. 

The  original  mechanical  design  was 
improved  with  the  developing  station, 
which  moves  away  from  and  toward  the 
film  in  each  cycle,  now  stopped  at  a  pre¬ 
cise  point  when  it  moves  toward  the  film. 
Another  refinement  is  improved  elec¬ 
tronic  tension  control  in  the  web  control 
system.  It  provides  uniform  tension,  as¬ 
suring  flatter  film  during  operations. 

The  Pyrofax  system  doesn’t  need  a 
darkroom,  plumbing,  chemicals,  proc¬ 
essors  or  any  of  the  other  supplies  re¬ 
quired  to  run  a  darkroom. 


Chem  pack  designed 
for  RC  processors 

Eastman  Kodak  has  developed  a  new 
“chem  pack’’  for  tabletop  RC  photo¬ 
typesetting  processors. 

The  chem  pack  features  easy-to-use 
premixed  chemicals  for  the  approxi¬ 
mately  12  tabletop  processors  now  of¬ 
fered  by  manufacturers. 

Model  Kodak  63/24  chem  pack  con¬ 
tains  2  gallons  of  Kodak  63  developer 
and  replenisher  and  2  gallons  of  Kodak 
24  fixer  that  are  ready  to  pour  into  proc¬ 
essor  chemical  tanks.  Chemicals  are  di¬ 
luted  in  the  manufacturing  process,  with 
little  or  no  chemical  oxidation. 

Kodak  63  developer  packages  and  re¬ 
plenisher  and  Kodak  24  fixer  can  also  be 
purchased  separately  in  one  gallon  bot¬ 
tles  and  5  gallon  Cubitainers  in  addition 
to  chem  packs. 

Omaha  papers  select 
steel-backed  plates 

Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald  has  con¬ 
verted  to  Napplates  for  direct  printing. 

The  paper  formerly  used  NAPP’s 
Super  H  pattern  plates  to  print  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  newspapers. 

Steel-backed  Napplates  will  be  used  to 
allow  faster  plating  on  magnetic  saddles. 
The  paper  also  purchased  a  new  stretch 
Satellite  plate  processor  and  a  News 
Printer  II  exposure  unit  to  add  to  its 
existing  equipment. 

New  camera  design 
extends  enlargement 

Kenro  Corp.  of  Cedar  Knolls,  N.J., 
has  two  new  cameras  in  the  line  with 
model  2800  replacing  former  models  186 
and  187  (14"  x  18"). 

The  new  2800  camera  has  a  larger  front 
loading  16"  x  20"  vacuum  back,  22"  x  28" 
copyboard,  and  newly  designed  integrat¬ 
ed  electronic  timing.  Backlighting  and 
two  lenses  as  standard  equipment  pro¬ 
vide  enlargement  and  reduction 
capabilities  of  600%  to  16%  with  addi¬ 
tional  lenses  as  options  to  extend  the 
range  to  1000%  enlargement  and  10%  re¬ 
duction. 

Model  4800  camera  replaces  all  241 
and  Mark  II  20"  x  24"  models.  The  4800 
has  a  20"  x  24"  front  loading  vacuum  back 
and  the  same  integrated  solid  state  elec¬ 
tronic  timing  as  the  2800.  Backlighting  is 
standard  equipment.  The  standard  range 
provides  100%  enlargement  and  25%  re¬ 
duction.  As  with  the  2800,  the  model 
4800  will  accept  extra  lenses  to  extend 
the  range  enlargement  and  reduction. 

All  Kenro  models  have  screw  driven 
lens  and  copyboard,  digital  size  and 
focusing  systems  and  halgen-quartz  light¬ 
ing. 
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New  to  the  3M  Pyrofax  Imaging  System  is  a  vertical  copyboard  and  modifica¬ 
tions  in  imager  mechanics  to  produce  two  single-page  plates  from  one  Transfilm 
without  re-exposure. 

The  fuser  unit  produces  plates  by  a  chemical-free,  heat-bonding  process,  result¬ 
ing  in  run  lengths  of  over  100,000  impressions.  Plates  produced  are  reverse¬ 
reading  for  direct  litho  printing  or  right-reading  for  conventional  offset. 
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$2  million  Atex  system 
goes  live  at  Sun-Times 


The  Chicago  Sun-Times  has  ex¬ 
changed  the  patter  of  little  keys  for  the 
silence  of  VDT’s. 

The  $2-million  system,  developed  and 
built  by  Atex  Inc.,  went  on-stream  after 
its  last  installation  phase  in  October. 

Ten  computers  and  150  terminals 
comprise  the  copy  system. 

Keystone  of  the  system  is  the  Atex- 
designed  Multi  Processor  Bus  (MPB) 
which  links  all  ten  computers.  This 
means  that  each  terminal  can  call  up  any 
story,  directory,  or  file  from  any  of  the 
computers. 

By  distributing  the  work  load  over  ten 
computers,  response  times  are  improved 
and  backup  equipment  is  guaranteed. 

“In  our  system  the  disks  are  paired  so 
that  every  story  is  in  two  places,’’ 
Leighton  McLaughlin,  Sun-Times  News 
Service  director  and  editorial  coor¬ 
dinator  of  the  project,  reported.  “If  one 
disk  fails,  the  story  can  be  called  from 
another.’’ 

The  system  offers  two  kinds  of  de¬ 
signs:  one  with  a  20  terminal  capacity  for 
editors;  and  another  with  a  30  terminal 
capacity  for  reporters. 

Besides  their  regular  typographical 
chores,  the  system  can  also  run  incoming 
wire  service  programs,  connect  to  the 
newsroom’s  Mod-40  printers,  run  the 
mag  tape  drives  that  record  editing 
changes  and  operate  the  programs  fed  to 
the  typesetters. 

Reporter  VDTs,  while  primarily  input 
devices,  include  all  the  text  editing, 
searching,  directory  building  and  text 
block  manipulation  capacity  of  their 
larger  counterparts. 

Installation  of  the  paper’s  latest  elec¬ 
tronic  copy  system  took  three  years — 
exactly  twice  as  long  as  originally 
planned. 


There  were  manufacturer  delays,  un¬ 
expected  software  and  operational  prob¬ 
lems  and,  of  course,  the  death  of  the 
paper’s  evening  sister,  the  Chicago  Daily 
News. 

When  the  Daily  News  folded,  March  4 
it  already  had  been  automated  on  an  ear¬ 
lier  form  of  the  Atex  system  without  the 
MPB,  McLaughlin  said. 

Its  exit  from  the  market  sent  manage¬ 
ment  back  to  the  drawing  boards  to  re¬ 
think  the  system’s  configuration,  reduce 
the  number  of  terminals  and  redesign  the 
merged  newsrooms. 

The  terminal  layout  for  the  Daily 
News  alone  had  been  redesigned  six 
times.  The  Sun-Times  took  seven  flings 
at  it  before  it  arrived  at  a  suitable  ar¬ 
rangement. 

One  attempt  suggested  that  news 
desks  be  lined  up  face  to  face.  That  plan 
was  quickly  scratched  after  some  staffers 
asked  how  they  were  going  to  sit  all  day 
“looking  at  that  son  of  a  bitch.” 

“We  were  very  careful  to  keep  the 
staff  informed  of  everything  we  did,” 
McLaughlin  said.  “We  even  took  some 
of  them  with  us  on  trips  to  check  out 
various  systems.  We  sought  their  sugges¬ 
tions  on  every  phase  of  it.” 

Eight  employees  were  sent  to  Atex  to 
learn  how  to  operate  the  terminals. 
When  they  returned,  they  began  training 
their  colleagues. 

Reporters  were  given  two  and  a  half 
days  of  training.  Editors  received  five 
and  a  half  days.  Trouble  shooters  still 
patrol  newsroom  aisles  for  those  who 
have  questions  or  problems. 

“I’ve  talked  to  a  lot  of  people  on 
newspapers  where  vendors  came  in  and 
taught  them  how  to  log  a  couple  of  things 
and  then  left,”  McLaughlin  said. 


The  Atex  system  was  phased  into  both 
papers,  department  by  department. 
Editorial  pages  and  feature  sections  were 
tackled  first  because  they  had  the  longest 
lead  time  between  editions.  They  were 
followed  by  financial,  sports,  wire  and 
local — in  that  order. 

“We  wanted  a  system  that  wouldn’t 
change  the  paper’s  content  at  all.  We 
wanted  the  terminals  to  be  as  simple  as 
possible,  modular  software,  good  sized 
screens  and  the  work  load  distributed 
computers.  I  think  we  got  what  we  asked 
for,”  McLaughlin  said. 


Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Stock  Prices 


NEWSPAPERS 

One 

Year 

2/7  1/31  Ago 


Affiliated  Publications  (AMEX)  .  21  20V»  16% 

Blue  Chip  Stamps  (OTC)  .  ^9V^  ISV?  15% 

Combined  Comm.  Corp.  (NYSE)  _  30  3074  30 

(a)  Captial  Cities  Comm.  (NYSE)  _  41%  43%  55% 

Cowles  Comm.  (NYSE)  .  21 'A  21%  18Va 

Dow  Jones  (NYSE)  .  33V2  32%  3OV4 

Gannett  (NYSE)  .  40%  41 V2  35’/4 

Gray  Comm.  (OTC)  .  23  23’/2  14 

(b)  Harte-Hanks  (NYSE)  .  22%  22%  32V« 

Jefferson  Pilot  (NYSE)  .  30%  31%  27V2 

(c)  Knight-Ridder  (NYSE)  .  23’/4  25V4  35V4 

Lee  Enterprise  (NYSE)  .  22%  24  24V'4 

Media  General  (AMEX)  .  20%  20%  13% 

Media  Investment  (OTC)  .  56  56  N/A 

Multimedia  (OTC)  .  25%  25%  MV, 

New  York  Times  (AMEX)  .  26V2  27  17% 

Panax  (OTC)  .  5V2  5V2  N/A 

(d)  Post  Corp.  (Wise)  (OTC)  .  16%  16%  22% 

Quebecor  (AMEX)  .  9  9  7Vz 

South  am  Press  (CE)  .  27V4  27%  2OV2 

Stauffer  Communications  24'/4  2414  N/A 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE)  .  1514  15%  11% 

Time  Inc  (NYSE)  .  38%  42%  36% 

Times  Mirror  (NYSE)  .  31%  33Vt  22V2 

Toronto  Sun  (CE)  .  14%  1474  N/A 

Torstar  (CE)  .  17%  17%  13 

(e)  Washington  Post  (AMEX)  .  25%  26  31% 


(aj  Stock  split  2  for  1.  effective  7/3/78 

(b)  Stock  split  2  for  1,  effective  6/21/78 

(c)  Stock  split  2  lor  1.  effective  8/30/78 

(d)  Stock  split  2  for  1.  effective  11/16/78 

(e)  Stock  split  2  for  1.  effective  December  27,  1978. 


SUPPLIERS 


Abitibi  (CE)  .  17%  18  10% 

AM  Inti.  (NYSE)  .  20’%  23%  14’4 

Altair  (OTC)  .  4’/4  5  2’% 

Berkey  Photo  (NYSE)  .  6%  6'%  5’% 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  .  31’%  31’%  24 

Carrier  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  26%  25’%  14% 

Compugraphic  (NYSE)  . .  41%  43’%  41% 

CompuScan  (OTC)  .  7’%  7’%  5V, 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE)  .  32%  33%  30% 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE)  .  51’%  54%  40% 

Domtar  (AMEX)  .  21  21’%  13’% 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  25%  27’%  24% 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE)  .  59%  63%  45’% 

Eltra  (NYSE)  .  29  30%  27’% 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  .  28’%  29’%  24% 

Grace.  W.R.  (NYSE)  .  26%  26%  25% 

Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE)  .  42’%  42’%  24 

Great  No.  Nekoosa  (NYSE)  .  33’%  33’%  25’% 

(f)  Harris  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  28  30’%  42’% 

Hunt  Chem.  (NYSE)  .  13  14’%  11 

International  Paper  (NYSE)  .  39’%  41’%  39’% 

Itek  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  20  20%  25’% 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE)  .  44%  44’%  41% 

LogEtronics  (OTC)  .  12’%  11  8’% 

Logicon  (AMEX)  .  12’%  13’%  12 

MacMillan.  Bloedel  (CE)  .  23  23’%  16% 

Minnesota.  Min.  and  Mfg.  (NYSE)  . . .  62’%  63  47’% 

Raytheon  (NYSE)  .  46’%  50  N/A 

Rockwell  Inti.  (NYSE)  .  37’%  37%  29% 

St.  Regis  (NYSE)  .  31’%  31%  28’% 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  (NYSE)  .  14%  14%  9’% 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  26’%  26’%  19’% 

Visual  Graphics  Corp.  (AMEX)  .  5’%  6’%  N/A 

Wood  Industries  (AMEX)  .  10’%  10’%  4% 

White  Consolidated  (NYSE)  .  21  19%  21 


(f)  Stock  split  2  tor  1 ,  effective  9/22/78 


A  CHICAGO  SUN-TIMES  technician  checks  one  of  the  paper's  ten  computers. 
There  are  1 50  terminals  on  the  system  which  are  linked  through  the  ATEX  designed 

Multi  Processor  Bus. 
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Newspapers  wage  battle 
for  more  automotive  $$ 


By  Val  Corradi 

Vicepresident,  automotive  sales 

Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau 

The  three  R’s  in  Detroit  these  days  are 
recalls  .  .  .  regulations  .  .  .  and  resiz¬ 
ing.  All  three  impact  enormously  on  the 
auto  industry  ...  the  consumer  .  .  . 
and  daily  newspapers. 

Take  recalls.  It’s  amazing,  but  more 
than  22  million  cars,  trucks  and  buses 
have  been  recalled  and  in  the  last  two 
years. 

Case  example:  the  much-publicized 
Pinto  predicament.  To  offset  the  recur¬ 
ring  bad  publicity  about  its  gas  tank  prob¬ 
lems,  Ford  added  ten  1800-line  ads  to  its 
Pinto  advertising  plan  in  50  selected 
markets  to  regenerate  interest  in  its 
slumping  subcompact — the  very  car  it 
needs  to  sell  in  quantity  to  meet  higher 
corporate  average  fuel  economy  re¬ 
quirements  mandated  by  the  govern¬ 
ment. 

Even  the  tire  companies  were  involved 
with  recalls.  Firestone  ran  an  1800-line 
“tire  recall  message”  on  its  ill-fated  500 
steel-belted  radial  ...  the  First  exam¬ 
ple  we’ve  seen  of  “corrective”  advertis¬ 
ing  imposed  by  the  Government.  And 
newspapers  were  the  chief  medium  used 
with  243  papers  carrying  the  ad  in  the  top 
200  markets. 

Regulations  are  more  than  ever  the 
rule  in  Detroit. 

Chrysler  reports  that  regulations  now 
on  the  books  will  add  a  total  of  $1000  to 
car  prices  by  1985. 

Ford  says  that,  while  25%  of  its  North 
American  product  spending  between 
1970  and  ’77  was  used  to  meet  govern¬ 
ment  regulations,  it  will  jump  to  80%  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  seven  years. 

General  Motors  is  on  record  with  a 
startling  number:  it  costs  them  one  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  to  achieve  each  half-gallon 
improvement  in  overall  corporate  fuel 
economy  to  meet  the  strict  government 
regulations  that  call  for  27.5  mpg  for  all 
cars  by  1985. 

Resizing  is  the  obvious  result.  GM  will 
unveil  four  smaller  front-wheel  drive 
compacts  in  April,  with  heavier-than- 
usual  introductory  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing.  A  six-page  corporate  message  will 
appear  April  8  in  supplements,  and  indi¬ 
vidual  GM  divisions,  like  Chevrolet  and 
Olds  will  also  use  newspapers  at  an¬ 
nouncement. 

Chrysler’s  new  2-door  Omni  and  Hori¬ 
zon  models  will  get  selective  newspaper 
support  as  well,  and  the  number  three 
automaker  has  already  launched  a  West 
Coast  campaign  in  newspapers  on  their 
Japanese  imports. 


These  smaller,  more  economical  cars 
give  them  a  better  shot  at  meeting  their 
“cafe”  standards  this  year  .  .  .  some¬ 
thing  they  can’t  do  the  following  year 
since  captive  imports  will  not  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  EPA  gas  economy  estimates 
after  1979. 

Every  manufacturer  is  struggling  to  re¬ 
size  to  smaller,  lighter  cars  with  less 
powerful  engines.  Chrysler  has  told  us 
that  by  1985,  fully  60%  of  its  cars  will  be 
4-cylinder  models  to  meet  government 
demands  for  greater  fuel  economy. 

What’s  it  all  add  up  to  for  consumers 
.  .  .  and  newspapers?  Smaller,  but 
more  efficient  cars.  High  prices  for  full- 
size  models  and  V8  engines.  More  look- 
alike  cars.  Fewer  size  choices,  even  if 
you’re  a  six-footer  or  a  weight-watcher. 
And  a  greater  need  for  auto  manufactur¬ 
ers  to  consider  newspapers  as  a  prime 
ingredient  in  their  media  mix. 

We’re  seeing  signs  of  that  break¬ 
through  right  now.  AMC  is  talking  tough, 
taking  on  Chevy’s  Chevette  and  Ford’s 
Mustang  in  a  hard-hitting  6-week  news¬ 
paper  campaign  in  over  500  papers. 
Chrysler  is  reviewing  plans  that  include 
strong  use  of  newspapers. 

Enthusiasm  for  TV  is  fading.  Factories 
are  awakening  to  the  selling  job  that 
needs  to  be  done  .  .  .  and  that  demands 
to  be  done  with  the  power  and  persua¬ 
siveness  of  print.  All  the  companies  say 
they’ll  make  the  19  MPG  “Cafe”  stan¬ 
dard  this  year.  But  next  year  it  jumps  to 
20,  the  following  year  to  22,  then  up  to 
27.5  by  1985.  So  look  for  more  factory 
advertising  to  push  the  products  that  de¬ 
liver  those  high  gas  mileage  figures. 

What  are  we  doing  to  help?  We’re 
bringing  into  play  our  version  of  the 
three  Rs  too.  We’re  hitting  on  the  rele¬ 
vancy  of  newspapers  to  today’s  automo¬ 
tive  challenge.  Our  ability  to  deliver  im¬ 
mediate  reach  against  prime  prospects, 
without  having  to  wait  for  tv  or  magazine 
to  cume  up  impressions. 

Finally,  we  stress  the  responsiveness 
of  newspapers.  A  detailed  cost-per- 
prospect  analysis  shows,  indisputably, 
that  newspapers  can  deliver  twice  as 
many  qualified  new-car  prospects  than 
tv.  And  we’re  telling  that  story  to  factory 
management,  dealers  and  dealer  associa¬ 
tions. 

In  connection  with  dealers,  we’re  put¬ 
ting  on  three  workshops  at  the  NADA 
convention  this  month  in  Las  Vegas — 
first  time  we’ve  officially  been  a  part  of 
the  convention  program. 

We’re  not  letting  up  on  aftermarket 
opportunities  either.  We’re  working  on  a 
broad  national  program  with  GM’s  parts 
division  and  helping  newspapers  get  their 


share  of  the  Chrysler  and  Ford  co-op 
funds. 

What’s  the  overall  picture? 

We  expect  the  total  automotive  clas¬ 
sification  (including  gas,  oil  and  iba  biii 
not  including  classified)  to  go  from  $250 
million  in  1977  to  $260  million  in  1978 — a 
4%  increase.  The  new  passenger  car 
component  should  also  rise  by  4%,  from 
188  million  to  196  million  in  1978.  And 
automotive  classified  should  show  the 
greatest  increase — 15% — topping  one  bil¬ 
lion  for  the  first  time  in  1978. 

5  editors  pull 
magazine  over  story 

Two  stories  about  strip-tease  in  the 
Weekend  Magazine  issue  of  February  3 
•  got  the  magazine  issue  banned  in  5  On- 
t  tario  newspapers. 

Weekend,  with  editorial  offices  in  To¬ 
ronto,  is  included  in  the  Saturday  edition 
’  of  21  dailies  in  Canada,  with  1.7  million 
circulation. 

Weekend  publisher  Lewis  Louthood 
said  that  publishers  of  the  Kingston 
Whig-Standard,  Windsor  Star, 
Kitchener-Waterloo  Record,  Brantford 
Expositor  and  St.  Catharine’s  Standard 
considered  the  articles  in  bad  taste  and 
would  not  distribute  the  magazine. 

One  story,  “50  Years  of  Strip-Tease” 
with  pictures,  concluded  that  the  sexual 
revolution  of  the  60s  killed  strip-tease. 
The  other  story  was  about  Sally  Rand, 
the  American  stripper  who  is  still  work¬ 
ing  at  age  75. 

K.A.  Baird,  publisher  of  the  70,000- 
circulation  Kitchener-Waterloo  Record, 
said  he  read  the  articles  3  times  before 
I  making  “not  an  easy  judgment”  to  omit 
I  the  issue.  “Good  taste  is  an  elusive 
thing.  But,  the  smaller  the  community 
the  more  intimate  your  relationship  is 
with  your  reader. 

“The  criterion  we  used  was:  Would 
we  use  it  if  it  were  written  by  a  staff 
reporter.  And  our  answer  was  no.” 

Weekend  has  a  contract  with  the 
newspapers  that  says  any  paper  has  the 
right  not  to  distribute  the  magazine  for 
any  reason.  But  when  a  paper  does  not 
distribute  an  edition  the  paper  is  respon- 
;  sible  for  a  rebate  to  the  magazine’s  ad¬ 
vertisers.  The  money  is  paid  to 
,  Weekend,  which  returns  it  to  the  adver- 
;  tisers. 

I  Louthood  considers  the  stories  by  two 
freelance  writers  as  acceptable  for  family 
reading  but  adds  that  in  retrospect  some 
words  and  phrases  probably  should  have 
been  omitted. 

1  The  publisher  of  the  Niagara  Falls 
(Ont.)  Review,  Gordon  Murray,  found 
f  nothing  offensive  in  the  test  or  pictures. 
“The  pictures  are  attention-grabbers  but 
not  intended  to  pander.  The  words 
i  bosom,  breast  and  bust  are  used  a  few 
i  times  but  I  can  live  with  that  and  expect 
that  readers  of  The  Review  can  also.” 
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Detroit  News 
auto  industry 

Since  the  first  of  the  year,  automotive 
news  stories  have  been  appearing  on  the 
front  page  of  the  Detroit  News  in  much 
greater  frequency  than  in  years  past. 

That’s  because  of  a  decision  made  by 
the  News’  editor  Bill  Giles  to  add  four 
senior  writers  to  the  auto  beat  in  order  to 
significantly  expand  the  newspaper’s 
coverage  of  that  industry. 

“The  auto  industry  is  harder  to  cover 
than  the  federal  government  in  more 
ways  than  one,’’  said  Giles.  “It  is  big  and 
diverse.  There  are  so  many  things  going 
on  at  one  time.  By  putting  more  than  one 
person  on  the  beat,  we  will  be  able  to  do 
a  more  systematic,  thoughtful  job  of  re¬ 
porting. 

“What  happens  in  the  auto  industry 
has  an  effect  on  our  entire  economy,’’ 
Giles  said.  “It  has  such  a  rippling  effect 
on  this  country  and  the  entire  world. 

“1  think  the  public  has  a  vast  stake  in 
the  outcome  of  the  continuing  dis¬ 
agreements  between  industry  and  gov¬ 
ernment  over  such  matters  as  planning, 
pricing,  energy,  marketing  and  safety,’’ 
Giles  said.  “We  mean  to  keep  our  read¬ 
ers  on  top  of  that.’’ 

Giles  likened  covering  to  auto  industry 
to  covering  the  Federal  Government  in 
Washington,  stating  that  its  diversity 
makes  it  impossible  for  one  person  to 
cover  it. 

What  Giles  did  was  to  break  up  the 
coverage  so  that  each  reporter  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  one  automotive  corporation. 

Ted  Kade,  29,  who  has  been  covering 
the  auto  beat  for  two  years  with  the 
News,  is  now  specializing  in  Ford  cover¬ 
age  and  new  product  testing. 

Edwin  Pipp,  59,  who  has  been  cover¬ 
ing  the  aerospace  beat  for  the  News  for 
20  years,  has  been  moved  into  the  au¬ 
tomotive  area  and  will  focus  his  coverage 
on  Chrysler. 

Michael  Trojanowski,  42,  who  has 
held  various  editing  and  writing  positions 
at  the  News,  is  now  covering  American 
Motors  Corporation,  suppliers  and 
foreign  imports. 

Jeffrey  Hadden,  31,  a  News  staff  wri¬ 
ter  who  had  been  covering  government 
as  well  as  doing  some  investigative  re¬ 
porting,  is  now  reporting  primarily  on 
General  Motors. 

Hugh  McCann,  50,  who  has  been  with 
the  News  since  1976,  is  reporting  on 
trends  in  the  auto  industry. 

Those  five  reporters  are  covering  the 
auto  beat  on  a  daily  basis.  In  addition, 
Susan  Leinoff,  an  editorial  assistant,  will 
continue  to  handle  auto  sales  and  pro¬ 
duction  statistics  and  John  Peterson,  a 
News’  Washington  bureau  staffer,  has 
continued  to  write  his  weekly  D.C.  Re- 
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expands 

coverage 

port  on  the  interaction  of  the  federal 
government  and  the  auto  industry. 

The  News  day-to-day  coverage  is 
being  directed  by  Ken  Ross,  recently 
named  business  and  finance  editor. 

“Our  whole  point  is  not  to  relegate  au¬ 
tomotive  news  to  the  financial  and  busi¬ 
ness  pages,”  Giles  said.  “We  are  run¬ 
ning  most  of  it  up  front.  Our  coverage  of 
the  auto  industry  is  broader  and  better. 

“Obviously  we  cannot  do  the  Job  some 
auto  trade  publications  do,  but  I’d  hate 
to  see  a  story  in  our  own  backyard  ap¬ 
pear  somewhere  else  first,”  he  said. 

Giles  said  expanding  the  automotive 
coverage  “was  essentially”  his  idea. 

With  Detroit  being  the  hub  of  the  au¬ 
tomotive  industry,  why  wasn’t  this  done 
sooner? 

“Different  editors  have  different  views 
about  how  to  cover  things,”  said  Giles, 
who  took  over  as  editor  in  June  of  1977. 
“Very  often  some  of  the  best  stories  are 
right  under  your  nose  and  you  assume 
that  everybody  already  knows  about 
them.  Usually  they  don’t. 

“As  a  newcomer  in  town,  I  came  in 
with  a  different  view,”  said  Giles,  who 
joined  the  News  in  1976  after  serving  as 
Distinguished  Editor  in  Residence  at 
Baylor  University  and,  prior  to  that,  25 
years  as  reporter,  editor  and  executive 
with  Dow  Jones  &  Co. 

Giles  said  he  plans  to  give  the  new 
coverage  setup  a  chance  to  see  how  it 
works  out.  He  said  he  will  add  more  re¬ 
porters  to  the  auto  beat  if  the  need  arises. 


EDITOR  HONORED— For  60  years, 
Louis  A.  Van  Alstyne  has  been  editor  of 
the  weekly  Chronicle-Headlight- 
Enquirer,  which  serves  Cullom  and  three 
adjoining  communities  in  the  rich  Il¬ 
linois  grain  belt.  Van  Alstyne,  who  is  79 
years  old,  will  be  saluted  on  February 
1 1  with  "Toby  Van  Alstyne  Day." 


Michael  O'Callaghan 


Ex-Gov.  to  write 
for  Las  Vegas  Sun 

Michael  O’Callaghan,  who  served  two 
terms  as  governor  of  Nevada  from  1970 
to  1978,  has  joined  Hank  Greenspun’s 
Las  Vegas  Sun  as  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent. 

“Hank  gave  me  complete  freedom  to 
do  as  I  see  fit,”  explained  O’Callaghan, 
“Be  it  editorials,  news  stories,  identify¬ 
ing  issues  that  the  paper  must  take  a 
stand  on,  government  and  social  prob¬ 
lems  we  should  bring  to  light,  or  helping 
staff  reporters  with  background  work.” 

During  O’Callaghan’s  second  term  in 
office  the  Nevada  state  legislature 
passed  one  of  the  strongest  open  meeting 
laws  in  the  nation,  and  he  is  one  of  its 
strongest  supporters.  “A  newspaper  by 
virtue  of  its  existence  must  take  stands 
on  issues  and  relate  them  to  the  public. 
They  can’t  do  it  unless  they  know  what 
the  elected  officials  are  doing.  This  is  our 
job,”  O’Callaghan  said. 

He  was  a  high  school  teacher  during 
the  1950s  and  early  1960s  and  used 
newspapers  as  a  daily  tool  for  his 
classes. 

“There  is  a  need  for  more  newspapers 
in  the  schools  for  use  as  an  educational 
necessity.  They  have  been  drifting  away 
because  of  the  electronic  media  where 
the  news  is  spoon  fed.  Newspapers  are 
going  to  have  to  take  a  greater  role  in 
advancing  education  and  putting  them¬ 
selves  in  the  classrooms,”  he  said. 

O’Callaghan  has  served  as  director  of 
Juvenile  Court  Services  in  Clark  County, 
Nevada;  he  was  the  first  director  of  the 
state  department  of  Health  and  Welfare; 
worked  for  the  Job  Corps  Center  in 
Washington,  D.C.;  and  was  western  re¬ 
gional  director  for  Emergency  Services 
appointed  by  President  Johnson. 
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CHEVY  TRUCKS  HAVE  ALWAYS  SEEN  BlHLT  TO  STAY  TOUGH 
And.  •'ften  rt  com#*  lo  dufAb4Hty  «nd  porfOfmAnce.  C»>«w  Tfu<*«  for 
■7a  are  f##tty  90*ng  !o  be  tooQh  to  beat  We  have  a  flrea!  *etect<on  of 
these  depe^abie.  QOOdiooKmg  trucks  Stop  out  today  and  see  tor 
yourseit  what  s  new  in  Trucks  trom  Chevrotet 


9t49  Tor  PH^up 
Custom  OWu<* 


ocllenbachI 

CHEVROLET 


*OUTHCOi.<.CU» 


•,  Tor  P*':t<JO 
Custom  2  tone  -  no 

Power  Powe* : 

Stee<  Mited  Write  Wa 
Oua)  LrnauM  SKleWi 

Retail:  $8311. 


DOUBLE  WINNER:  Dellenbach  Chevrolet  of  Fort  Collins, 
Colorado,  vron  two  first  prizes  in  the  annual  "DANDA" 
Awards  competition  for  outstanding  display  advertising  in 
daily  newspapers  by  automobile  dealers.  Dellenbach  won 
for  the  best  campaign  and  for  the  best  single  ad  appearing 
in  newspapers  with  circulations  under  100,000.  The  best 
single  ad,  showing  the  automobile  loaded  with  groceries, 
appeared  as  part  of  the  best  campaign,  "Dellenbach  De¬ 
livers"  which  was  used  for  both  cars  and  trucks.  Allen  An¬ 
derson,  Fort  Collins,  Colorado  advertising  agency  prepared 
the  ads  for  the  "Danda"  Awards. 


PixiUK  Brakes  P'-w*'  Stew" 
Heavs  [Xi*v  So9(«nv(vi 

Retail:  $6068 


Ask  About  Qur  Truck  Leasing  Program! 


DELLENBACH 

CHEVROLET 


3111  SOUTH  COLLEGE 
PHONE  226-CHEV 


■WHEN  you  OWN  A  CHEVY,  YOU  DRIVE  THE  BEST! 


Auto  dealers  win  awards 
for  best  newspaper  ads 


Dellenbach  Chevrolet,  Fort  Collins, 
Colorado,  won  first  prize  in  the  annual 
“DANDA”  Awards  competition  for  the 
best  single  ad  during  1978  by  an  indi¬ 
vidual  automobile  dealer  in  a  newspaper 
with  less  than  100,000  circulation,  and 
another  first  for  the  best  individual  deal¬ 
er  campaign. 

First  prize  for  the  best  single  ad  in  a 
newspaper  with  more  than  100,000  circu¬ 
lation  went  to  Harry  Hollywood  Cadillac 
of  Miami,  Fla. 

The  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau, 
Inc.,  sponsors  of  the  annual  competition 
for  QUtstanding  newspaper  advertising 
by  automobile  dealers  and  automobile 
dealer  associations,  announced  winners 
and  honorable  mentions  on  February  10 
in  conjunction  with  the  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Automobile  Dealers 
Association  in  Las  Vegas.  Winning  deal¬ 
ers  will  receive  a  plaque  symbolic  of  a 
newspaper’s  front  page.  Honorable  men¬ 
tions  and  advertising  agencies  will  re¬ 
ceive  certificates. 

Val  Corradi,  vicepresident  for  automo¬ 
tive  marketing  of  the  Newspaper  Adver- 
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rising  Bureau  noted  that  the  contest  is 
open  to  newspaper  display  ads  dealing 
with  any  phase  of  the  automobile 
dealer's  business. 

“The  idea,”  he  said,  “is  to  encourage 
the  development  of  more  attractive, 
more  effective  automobile  dealer  adver¬ 
tising,  and  it’s  working.” 

The  Allen  Anderson  advertising 
agency  of  Fort  Collins  did  Dellenbach 
Chevrolet’s  winning  ads.  The  winning 
Harry  Hollywood  ad  was  prepared  by 
the  Creative  Services  Department  of  the 
Miami  Herald. 

Other  winners  in  their  categories  were: 

Best  ad  campaign  by  a  dealer  advertis¬ 
ing  association:  winner,  Boston  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Volkswagen  Dealer  Advertis¬ 
ing  Association,  agency,  Doyle  Dane 
Bernbach,  Boston.  Honorable  mention: 
Porsche-Audi  dealerships  in  Los 
Angeles,  San  Francisco  and  San  Diego, 
agency,  Doyle  Dane  Bernbach,  New 
York  City. 

Best  single  ad  by  a  dealer  advertising 
association:  winner.  New  England  Ford 
Dealers  Advertising  Association, 


agency,  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  Bos¬ 
ton. 

Best  use  of  color:  winner,  San  Diego 
County  Buick  Dealers,  agency,  Busch  & 
Associates,  San  Diego. 

An  honorable  mention  for  the  best  ad 
campaign  by  an  individual  dealer  appear¬ 
ing  in  a  newspaper  with  less  than  100,000 
circulation  went  to  Lakeshore  Ford 
Dealer,  Munising,  Mich,  for  an  ad  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Marquette  (Mich.)  Mining 
Journal. 

The  1978  “DANDA”  Awards  were 
the  sixth  in  the  annual  series,  and  at¬ 
tracted  more  than  1,000  entries. 

Cartoon  libel 
ruling  appealed 

The  Victoria  (B.C.)  Times,  which  lost 
a  libel  suit  to  Municipal  Affairs  Minister 
Bill  Vander  Zalm  over  an  editorial  car¬ 
toon  and  has  appealed  the  decision,  de¬ 
cided  not  to  publish  another  cartoon 
dealing  with  the  minister  (E«&P,  Feb.  3). 

Cartoonist  Bob  Bierman,  named  in  the 
libel  suit,  drew  the  new  cartoon  after  the 
minister  sang  a  comic  song  that  used 
“frog”  for  French-Canadian  at  a  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Social  Credit  party  in  late 
January.  On  advice  of  its  lawyer,  the 
Times  did  not  run  the  cartoon  because  it 
might  be  considered  in  contempt  of  court 
with  an  appeal  pending. 
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OllTSEU  CHEVROLET 
AND  EVERY  OTHER 
TRUCK  LINE  IN 
THEU.S.A: 
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MWOKUND  FORO  DFAIERS 
MO.IIHntUCKSAltS.|jr 
YMIig.lllKKSIK  r 


BOSTON 

HYANNIS 


when  it  comes  to  getting  from  here  to  there,  there's  no  cheoper 
way  than  in  a  Robbit  Diesel. 

H  con  go  o  mile  on  only  about  1  of  fuel.  Becouse  diesel  costs 
about  ID  o  gollon  less  than  gasoline.  And  becouse  a  Rabbit  Diesel 
gets  53  mpg  on  the  highway.  40  mpg  in  the  city. 

Whot's  more,  o  Rabbit  Diesel  gets  about  550  miles  to  the  tankful. 
so  you  probably  won't  even  hove  to  stop  on  the  way  to  fill  it  up. 
(All  figures  bosed  on  Jon.  '78  EPA  estimates.  Actual  mileog*  may 
vary  depending  on  how  ond  where  you  drive,  optionol  equipment, 
and  your  car's  condition.  ‘Prices  reflect  fuel  costs  only,  at 
55  cents  o  gollon.) 


CHOSEN  AS  BEST  DEALER  ASSOCIATION  AD.  The  New 
England  Ford  Dealers  Advertising  Association  won  a  first 
prize  for  the  best  single  ad  in  the  association  category  in 
the  annual  "DANDA"  Awards  competition  for  outstanding 
auto  dealer  advertising  in  daily  newspapers.  J.  Walter 
Thompson,  Co.,  Boston,  prepared  the  ad. 


MNEW  RABBIT  DIESa 


orritMy  ttvd  VoMswagan  inc 
0  QuMwARhore  Drive 


lAl  SAUI 

OffHABUICK 


WINNER  IN  COLOR  AD  CLASS.  San  Diego  Buicic  Dealers 
won  first  prize  for  the  best  use  of  color  in  the  annual 
"DANDA"  Awards  Contest  for  outstanding  automobile 
dealer  display  advertising  in  daily  newspapers.  Busch  & 
Associates,  San  Diego  advertising  agency,  prepared  the 
ad  which  shows  the  available  stock  of  Buicks,  and  uses  red 
check  marks  to  indicate  cars  that  have  been  sold. 


FIRST  PRIZE.  Boston  Metropolitan  Volkswagen  Dealer 
Advertising  Association  won  first  prize  in  the  annual 
"DANDA"  Awards  competition  for  automobile  dealer 
newspaper  display  advertising  in  the  category  for  dealer 
associations.  Doyle  Dane  Bernbach,  Boston,  was  the 
agency. 


Auto  dealers  increase  tv 
advertising  spending 

Auto  dealers  invested  $71.2  million  in  local  television  ad¬ 
vertising  during  the  first  six  months  of  1978,  according  to 
Richard  O’Donnell,  vicepresident-Detroit  sales  for  the  Tele¬ 
vision  Advertising  Bureau.  This  was  an  increase  of  33%  over 
the  amount  spent  during  the  first  half  of  1977. 

At  the  same  time,  dealer  associations  showed  a  29%  gain 
during  the  first  six  months  of  1978,  investing  $31.5  million  in 
spot  tv,  O’Donnell  said. 

O’Donnell  said  car  dealers  have  placed  30%  of  all  their 
commercials  in  daytime  tv — to  reach  women;  20%  in  the  early 
evening;  17%  at  night;  and  33%  in  the  late  night — to  reach 
both  men  and  women. 

O’Donnell  said  car  dealers  are  the  fifth  largest  local  tv 
advertising  category  nationwide  and  are  now  investing  more 
than  double  what  they  invested  five  years  ago. 

O’Donnell  said  auto  dealers  divide  their  tv  budget  like  this: 

Jan.  6.7%  Apr.  9.1%  Jul.  9.0%  Oct.  9.0% 

Feb.  8.0%  May  9.3%  Aug.  8.8%  Nov.  8.6% 

Mar.  9.2%  Jun.  8.5%  Sep.  7.9%  Dec.  5.9% 
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BEST  IN  THE  BIG  CITIES. 
Harry  Hollywood  Cadillac  of 
Miami  Beach,  Fla.  won  first 
prize  in  the  category  of  single 
ads  by  individual  automobile 
dealers  in  newspapers  with 
more  than  100,000  circula¬ 
tion.  The  Creative  Services 
Department  of  the  Miami 
Herald  prepared  the  ad. 


Miami  auto  dealer  re-runs 
prize-winning  “Danda”  ad 

Judges  tagged  it  with  a  “DANDA”  award  as  the  best  car  dealership  ad  run  in  a 
newspaper  with  over  100,000  circulation. 

That’s  nice,  but  business  is  business,  and  cash  makes  the  presses  go.  So  what 
is  probably  most  important  about  the  ad  which  the  Miami  Herald  created  for 
Harry  Hollywood  Cadillac  is  the  extra  bucks  it  brought  the  paper  and  a  satisfied 
customer. 

When  Hollywood  first  asked  the  Herald  to  create  him  an  ad,  he’d  only 
expected  to  run  it  once.  When  he  saw  what  the  creative  department  had  made  for 
him,  he  decided  that  it  was  worth  running  twice. 

The  tab  for  the  two  full  page  ads  which  Hollywood  ran  within  the  course  of  a 
month  was  $10,000 — more  than  Hollywood  usually  spends  with  the  Herald  over 
the  course  of  four  or  five  months. 

Hollywood  said  that  the  Herald-made  ads  have  been  helpful  for  him.  “They 
give  the  sense  that  our  organization  is  high-grade,  that  our  people  are  decent  and 
fair.  They  project  a  sense  of  class.’’ 

Dick  Klund,  the  creative  person  responsible  for  the  Harry  Hollywood  ads  said 
that  the  Herald’s  creative  department  has  had  other  success  stories. 

He  told  the  story  of  Bernard  Litman  and  Associates,  an  insurance  company 
which  came  to  the  Herald  for  an  ad  to  run  as  a  one  shot  deal.  The  creative 
department  designed  them  a  campaign,  and  Litman  ran  it  in  a  series  which  went 
more  than  six  ads. 

Klund  said  that  the  Herald’s  creative  department  plays  roles  with  different 
clients.  He  said  that  in  the  case  of  a  factory  outlet  store,  he  got  them  to  change 
their  name.  It  was  a  store  for  baby’s  wear — open  only  on  Saturdays  for  four 
hours  a  day.  Klund  showed  them  how  to  make  their  ads  more  effective  by 
changing  their  name,  and  they  did  so,  to  “Saturday’s  Child.’’ 

Klund  said  sometimes  the  creative  person  who  designs  an  ad  will  go  along  with 
the  salesman  to  make  the  sales  pitch.  The  salesman  is  often  reluctant  to  sacrifice 
his  good  rapport  with  the  client  by  questioning  his  perception  of  the  ad.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  creative  person,  because  of  his  distance  from  the  client  and  his 
understanding  of  the  advertising  idea  is  in  a  better  position  to  discuss  the  real 
value  of  the  ad.  Many  good  creative  ideas  have  been  salvaged  this  way,  Klund 
said. 


What  makes  aCadillac 
aHarry Hollywood  Cadillac? 


Ic  isn't  the  price. 

Huff)  *Jl 

ntjti.'i  •  r  the  pnce  of  <iny  «»>*  ('idilia 
aa\er.sed  by  an  authori/ed  dealer,  that 
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draief'h’p  tn  Mtam.  Beach.  That  make*  us 
unique  nut  it  isn't  a  reason  for  ebuoaiag 
Harry  H'  llywool  Cadillac. 

It  must  be  the  people. 

Cadillac  has  the  highes*  repeat 
ownership  of  any  C.S  luxury  car  make 
And  Harry  Hollywood  Caciliac  is  out  to 
win  the  highest  repea’  ownership  of  any 
(‘adiilac  dealership  ''  e  pr:dc  u-irseives  on 
identifying  with  our  cunipanv  ideal  «f 
being 'The  nice  peopl.  "  We  want  your 
businevs  again  and  again.  Vie  expect  tn 
deser%e  it.  We  not  only  nave  the  ('adilUc 
nametolh'eupto.twuhe  Harry 
HoUvw-ood  name,  ton 


Harry 

Hollywood 

Cadillac 

of  Miami  Beach 


Men's  lifestyles 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

“I  think  newspapers  ought  to  break 
out  of  all  their  old  ideas  about  what  men 
like  and  don’t  like.  This  survey  shows 
the  stereotyped  rules  just  don’t  work 
anymore.’’ 

On  the  same  thought,  Lou  Harris  said, 
when  asked  if  he  believes  Men’s  Pages 
ought  to  be  forthcoming,  “I  can  see  the 
day.’’  He  said  he  has  noticed  that  “men 
have  special  things  that  absorb  them  that 
are  not  really  covered  presently  in  the 
newspapers.  Of  course,  I  don’t  think 
you’ll  get  a  Men’s  Lib.  And  I  don’t  know 
that  you  need  special  Men’s  Pages. 

“But  1  see  creeping  into  the  lifestyle 
sections  more  about  men’s  interest.  Just 
as  styles  in  fashion  and  hair  creeped  to¬ 
wards  ‘unisex,’  so  have  the  interests  of 
the  two  sexes.  Men  are  now  interested  in 
cooking,  and  that  has  grown  tremen¬ 
dously,’’  Harris  said.  “I  remember,’’  he 
went  on,  “when  men  were  never  really 
interested  in  hairstyles,  and  now  they 
are.  And  there  should  be  stories  about 
these  things  that  men  like.” 

Harris’  survey  showed  that  more  than 
75%  of  all  men  approve  cologne,  mus¬ 
taches  and  beards,  hairstyling  and 
brightly-colored  clothes. 

The  figure  is  68%  approving  of  minor 
plastic  surgery  for  men;  66%  approve  of 
hairpieces  for  men,  and  26%  either  have 
one  or  would  not  be  against  having  one  if 
need  be.  As  far  as  hairpieces  for  men, 
66%  approve,  and  26%  either  have  one 
or  would  not  be  against  having  one  if 
need  be. 

Of  the  men  interviewed,  62%  approve 
of  clothes  for  men  from  famous  design¬ 
ers,  and  46%  say  they  either  buy  such 
clothes  for  themselves  or  would.  And 
58%  of  men  approve  of  hair  transplants 
for  men,  and  22%  either  have  had  a 
transplant  or  would  if  they  needed  one. 

Further  statistics: 

— 53%  approve  of  jewelry  adornment 
for  men,  and  38%  either  wear  it  or 
would. 

— 52%  approve  of  shoulder-length  hair 
for  men,  and  30%  either  wear  theirs  that 
way  or  would. 

Harris  said  a  newspaper  editor  ought 
to  just  simply  observe  the  way  men  dress 
or  look  at  what  has  happened  to  sales  of 
products  and  services  which  support  this 
new  lifestyle. 

The  findings  of  the  Report,  conducted 
by  Louis  Harris  &  Associates,  Inc., 
owned  by  Gannett,  revealed  the  “in¬ 
creasing  emphasis  men  are  placing  on 
self-fulfillment,  pleasure  and  doing  one’s 
own  thing  is  drastically  altering  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  traditional  value  system.’’ 

There  was  a  national  probability  sam¬ 
ple  of  1,900  men  between  the  ages  of  18 
and  49  years  of  age  representing  a  cross 
section  of  46  million  American  males  in 
that  age  bracket. 
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Metro  devises  co-op 

By  Dan  Lionel 

The  billion  dollars  of  allocated  but  unspent  co-op 
advertising  funds  out  of  a  total  of  $4  billion  irks  not 
only  newspaper  ad  execs  but  manufacturers  and  job¬ 
bers  who  want  those  dollars  exchanged  for 
merchandise-moving  ads. 

Chief  culprit  in  the  non-use  of  already  earned  co-op 
dollars  are  the  smaller  merchants  who  out  of  lack  of 
information  or  sheer  indolence  fail  to  utilize  this 
windfall.  Sharing  the  blame  are  newspaper  space  sales 
people  who  for  the  very  same  reasons  fail  to  enlighten 
these  potential  advertisers.  The  major  stores  and 
chains  well  understand  the  use  of  co-op  which  in  many 
cases  constitutes  up  to  50%  of  their  advertising  budget. 

A  just  instituted  and  well  integrated  plan  by  Metro 
Associated  Services,  Inc.  called  ‘M-A-N’  meaning 
Metro  Action  Network,  has  all  the  earmarks  of  enabl¬ 
ing  Metro’s  4,000  daily,  weekly  and  shopping  paper 
subscribers  to  bite  heavily  into  those  idle  billion  bucks. 

It  virtually  takes  the  newspaper  rep  by  the  hand  and 
leads  him  into  available  co-op  in  almost  every  cate¬ 
gory;  provides  him  with  ready  made  approved  ads 
lacking  only  the  retailer’s  prices  and  signature  and  not 
only  gives  the  elements  of  each  manufacturer’s  co-op 
plan  at  a  glance  but  tells  precisely  where  to  send  the 
tear  pages  and  invoice  for  the  retailer’s  remuneration. 

The  basic  MAN  program  will  provide  18  special 
sections  in  the  course  of  a  year.  The  sections,  geared 
to  the  calendar,  range  from  ‘Brides’  to  ‘Home  Im¬ 
provement’  (Spring  and  Fall),  ‘Back  to  School’,  ‘Just 
In  Time  For  Summer’,  ‘Spring  Travel’,  etc.  With  each 
special  announcement  comes  a  kit  listing  cooperating 
manufacturers,  type  of  product,  accrual  required,  %  of 
advertising  paid  and  claim  address.  Also  included  are 
appropriate  ads.  Metro  subscribers  (currently  quoted 
as  90%  of  dailies  and  70%  of  all  weekly  and  shopping 
papers)  can  participate  in  the  network  at  no  additional 
cost.  They  need  only  send  in  a  reply  card  signifying 
their  desire  to  join. 

Accompanying  each  ‘special’  announcement  will  be 
a  similar  card  indicating  the  paper’s  interest  in  running 


ad  selling  plan 

that  particular  special.  According  to  Steve  Kess, 
Metro  vicepresident,  when  the  card  is  returned  it  sig¬ 
nals  the  shipment  of  additional  material  from  wrap 
arounds  to  editorial  and  promotional  material  and  spec 
ads.  Also,  Metro  will  alert  participating  manufacturers 
of  the  newspaper’s  intention  to  participate  in  the  pro¬ 
motion.  “Thus,”  said  Kess,  “the  manufacturers  in 
turn  can  alert  their  distributors  and  retailens  to  expect 
a  call  from  your  newspaper’s  sales  rep.” 

“Also,  via  MAN,”  continued  Kess,  “papers  will  be 
able  to  provide  feedback  relating  to  local  marketing 
experiences  and  needs.  Which  programs  worked 
.  .  .  which  didn’t.  Which  companies  made  pay¬ 
ments  easily,  which  made  it  difficult.  Which  retailers 
and  distributors  cooperated  enthusiastically  and  which 
didn’t.  This  two  way  communication/coordination 
concept  can  help  overcome  problems  which  have 
slowed  down  and  prevented  the  use  of  co-op  funds.” 

Another  major  assist  the  program  provides,  in  many 
cases,  is  the  name  of  the  local  distributor,  jobber  or 
sales  office  where  the  space  rep  can  obtain  the  list  of 
outlets  in  his  market  that  carry  the  product  and  the 
amount  of  accrued  co-op  dollars  each  outlet  has  to 
spend. 

According  to  Kess  the  difference  between  success 
and  failure  of  a  vendor’s  promotional  efforts  can  fre¬ 
quently  hinge  on  the  degree  of  the  local  level  advertis¬ 
ing  support  the  promotion  receives.  He  believes  the 
MAN  program  is  a  specific  that  can  smoke  out  the 
latent  co-op  dollars  at  the  ground  roots  level  by 
simplifying  the  mechanics  of  translating  the  co-op 
plans  into  action. 

Because  the  plan  goes  to  the  nation’s  newspapers  as 
well  as  Canadian  clients  where  climatic  conditions  dif¬ 
fer  widely  there  will  be  no  effort  to  coordinate  dates  of 
running  the  various  specials.  Each  paper  can  designate 
its  own  dates  or  pass  up  sections  at  their  option.  But 
the  aggregate  effect  of  the  total  of  18  sections  with  the 
hundreds  of  manufacturers  involved,  Kess  hopes,  will 
help  win  a  goodly  share  of  the  loose  billion  $$$  of 
co-op  money  into  its  clients’  coffers. 


Prescott  Publishing  buys  weekly  operation 


George  W.  Prescott  F*ublishing  Co.  of 
Quincy,  Mass,  has  acquired  for  $3.25 
million  in  cash  and  notes  all  outstanding 
stock  of  the  Memorial  Press,  a  weekly 
newspaper  group  in  Plymouth,  Mass. 

K.  Prescott  Low,  president  of  Prescott 
Publishing,  which  publishes  the  Quincy 
Patriot-Ledger,  a  daily,  said  Roger  W. 
Miles  will  continue  as  president  of  MPG 
and  chief  executive  officer,  and  that 
MPG  will  operate  as  an  independent,  au¬ 
tonomous  company. 

The  MPG  was  founded  in  1902  by  Fred¬ 
erick  and  Joseph  Bittinger  when  they 
bought  the  Old  Colony  Memorial,  a 
weekly.  Over  the  years,  the  brothers  and 
their  heirs  have  expanded  the  company. 

In  addition  to  the  Old  Colony  Memo¬ 
rial,  MPG  publishes  the  weekly 
Wareham  Courier,  Courne  Courier  and 
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the  Silver  Lake  News  serving  Pembroke, 
Kingston,  Halifax,  Plympton  and  Han¬ 
son.  The  company  also  produces  a  vaca¬ 
tion  and  tourist  magazine,  the  Cape  Cod 
Guide,  and  does  some  commercial  print¬ 
ing.  The  purchase  includes  a  new,  mod¬ 
ern  offset  printing  plant  on  Long  Pond 
Road  in  Plymouth. 

Low  and  Miles  said  the  Patriot 
Ledger,  which  serves  29  communities 
south  and  southwest  of  Boston,  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  compete  for  news,  advertising 
and  circulation  with  MPG,  but  that  Pres¬ 
cott  Publishing’s  Scituate-based  weekly 
Mirror  Publications,  which  serve  nine 
South  Shore  towns,  will  come  under 
MPG  when  the  purchase  is  completed. 

Miles  said  the  sale  does  not  affect 
MPG  plans  to  some  day  operate  a 
Plymouth-based  daily  newspaper  even 


though  The  Patriot  Ledger  now  circu¬ 
lates  in  the  area. 

Foreign  policy 
seminar  planned 

The  Secretary  of  State,  Cyrus  R. 
Vance,  will  host  and  speak  to  the  annual 
Department  of  State  Foreign  Policy 
Conference  for  U.S.  Editors  and  Broad¬ 
casters  in  Washington,  D.C.  on  February 
21-22. 

Any  newspaper  may  request  an  in¬ 
vitation  for  its  bona  fide  staff  repre¬ 
sentative  by  writing  to  Conference  Man¬ 
ager,  Room  5831,  Bureau  of  Public 
Affairs,  Department  of  State,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  20520. 
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Introduce  search  legislation 
to  protect  news  personnel 


By  I.  William  Hill 

New  legislation  to  protect  news  per¬ 
sonnel  and  other  private  citizens  not 
suspected  of  criminal  activity  from  sur¬ 
prise  searches  of  their  homes  and  offices 
was  introduced  January  23  by  Senator 
Mathias  (R-Md.) 

This  was  the  latest  in  a  number  of 
legislative  proposals  being  pushed  since 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  May, 
1978,  upholding  a  police  search  of  the 
Stanford  University  newspaper  with  a 
warrant  and  not  a  subpoena,  even  though 
none  of  the  staff  was  implicated  in  the 
crime  under  investigation. 

Already  the  Carter  administration  has 
come  forward  with  legislative  proposals 
to  offset  the  effects  of  the  high  court 
decision.  Mathias  said,  however,  he  did 
not  think  the  administration  plans  were 
broad  enough  in  their  protections.  The 
Senator  also  said  he  did  not  think  any  of 
the  12  bills  introduced  in  the  last  Con¬ 
gress  would  effectively  deter  illegal 
searches  in  the  future  and  provide  com¬ 
pensation  for  search  victims. 

Unlike  the  earlier  proposals,  under 
which  only  the  offending  officer  could  be 
sued,  the  Mathias  bill  provides  that  both 
the  officer  and  the  government  entity 
which  employs  him  could  be  brought  into 
court  and  sued  for  damages. 

Mathias  pointed  out  two  positive  ef¬ 
fects.  First,  with  the  threat  of  financial 
liability  hanging  over  their  heads,  federal 
state  and  local  governments  would  have 
greater  incentive  to  instruct  their  officers 
on  the  limitations  imposed  by  law  on 
non-suspect  searches.  Second,  it  would 
also  insure  that  a  person  victimized  by  a 
police  officer  who  is  unable  to  pay  for 
damages  awarded  by  a  court  could  turn 
to  the  government  entities  for  compensa¬ 
tion. 

The  Maryland  Senator  emphasized 
that  the  ramifications  of  the  Stanford 
Daily  decision  do  not  stop  with  the  press, 
but  raise  the  spector  of  police  entering  a 
non-suspect’s  home  or  office  to  breach 
the  confidential  relations  between  doctor 
and  patient,  lawyer  and  client,  the  priest 
and  the  penitent. 

His  bill  would  bar  non-suspect 
searches  except  in  extraordinary  cir¬ 
cumstances,  such  as  where  there  is  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  the  evidence  sought  by 
police  would  be  destroyed.  In  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  special  circumstances,  an 
individual  would  be  able  to  go  to  court 
and  raise  any  objections  he  has  to  a 
police  request,  including  a  claim  that  the 
material  in  question  is  privileged. 

Mathias  is  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee,  which  at  the  last 
session  of  Congress  held  hearings  on  the 
subject  under  the  chairmanship  of 


Senator  Bayh  (D-Ind.),  himself  the  au¬ 
thor  of  remedial  legislation.  Further 
hearings  are  expected  to  be  held  by  both 
the  Bayh  Committee  and  in  the  House 
during  the  current  96th  Congress. 

The  Maryland  Senator,  though  com¬ 
mending  the  administration  for  its  propo¬ 
sals,  was  critical  of  the  fact  these  propo¬ 
sals  would  apply  only  to  the  press.  He 
rejected  the  Justice  Department  argu¬ 
ment  that  having  it  apply  to  other  private 
citizens  would  frustrate  legitimate  law 
enforcement  activities. 

“1  have  reviewed  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Deparment  of  Justice 
meticulously  and  I  have  taken  great 
pains  to  draft  a  proposal  which  strikes  an 
appropriate  balance  between  law  en¬ 
forcement  needs  and  press  interests,” 
Mathias  said. 

In  the  past,  such  newspaper  organiza¬ 
tions  as  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  have  supported  hav¬ 
ing  remedial  legislation  apply  to  other 
private  citizens  as  well  as  the  press. 

Mathias,  who  calls  his  bill  “The  Third 
Party  Privacy  Act  of  1979”,  is  not  the 
only  Senator  who  believes  more  than  the 
press  should  be  protected. 

Senator  Nelson  (D-Wis.)  has  intro¬ 
duced  a  bill  which  he  calls  “The  Citizens 
Private  Protection  Amendment”,  which 
would  amend  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
to  require  that  any  state  or  federal  offi¬ 
cial  obtain  a  subpoena  before  attempting 
to  search  for  possible  criminal  evidence, 
this  bill  is  identical  to  S.  3164,  which  was 
introduced  last  year  by  Senator  Bayh, 
with  three  co-sponsors:  Nelson,  and 
Senators  Percy  (R-lll.)  and  Metzenbaum 
(D-Ohio). 

Like  Mathias,  Nelson  said  he  believes 
strongly  that  all  citizens,  not  just  the 
press,  must  be  protected. 

A  bill  that  would  protect  only  the  press 
has  been  re-introduced  by  Representa¬ 
tive  Drinan  (D-Mass.),  a  former  dean  of 
the  Boston  College  Law  School. 

This  proposal  would  make  it  unlawful 
for  police  to  search  or  seize  “any  things 
in  the  possession,  custody  or  control  of 
any  person  engaged  in  the  gathering  or 
dissemination  of  news”  without  first  ob¬ 
taining  a  subpoena  that  would  allow  the 
newspaper  a  chance  to  contest  the  sub¬ 
poena  in  court. 

The  bill  also  allows  for  damages  not 
exceeding  $10,000  in  the  event  of  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  law. 

Conceding  that  the  press  certainly 
needs  protection,  Capitol  Hill  sources 
are  inclined  to  think  a  bill  protecting  only 
the  press  has  more  chance  of  adoption  by 
Congress  insofar  as  district  attorneys 
and  police  throughout  the  country,  like 
the  Justice  Department,  feel  a  wider  bill 
would  weaken  law  enforcement  gener¬ 
ally. 


PRESIDENT — Charles  K.  Thayer,  co¬ 
publisher  and  president  of  Exeter  (N.H.) 
News-Letter,  is  the  new  president  of  the 
New  England  Press  Association.  His 
civic  activities  include  serving  as  clerk 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Exeter  Hospi¬ 
tal  and  a  member  of  the  N.E.  Lacrosse 
Officials  Association.  Prior  to  becoming 
co-publisher  of  the  News-Letter,  which 
he  and  his  brother,  Harry  B.  Thayer,  III, 
acquired  five  years  ago,  he  was  a 
newsprint  salesman  for  Georgia-Pacific 
Corp. 

Ohio  publishers 
elect  officers 

The  Ohio  Newspaper  Association 
board  of  trustees  met  this  week  and  re¬ 
elected  Mark  Brouwer,  Willard  Times 
publisher,  as  president  for  a  second  term 
with  Alex  Machaskee,  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  again  named  vicepresident  and 
Harry  R.  Horvitz  of  Horvitz  Newspa¬ 
pers,  was  re-elected  chairman  of  the 
board.  Bill  Oertel  was  named  executive 
director  and  secretary. 

Elected  as  treasurer  of  ON  A  was  Clar¬ 
ence  J.  Brown,  Brown  Publishing  Co., 
Urbana.  This  followed  the  resignation  of 
Paul  F.  Rodenfels,  publisher,  Washing¬ 
ton  Court  House  Record-Herald. 

Machaskee  was  also  re-elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  Ohio  Newspapers  Foundation 
with  J.  Oliver  Amos,  Sidney  Daily  News 
board  chairman,  as  vicepresident  and 
Heminger  re-elected  as  treasurer. 

The  Buckeye  Press  Association  of  the 
weekly  newspapers  in  Ohio  affiliated 
with  ONA  also  elected  officers  for  1979: 
President,  Ken  Blum,  Orrville  Courier- 
Crescent;  vice  president,  John  L.ampson, 
Jefferson  Gazette;  treasurer,  Albert 
Meyers,  Eaton  Register-Herald,  and 
Frank  Beeson,  Tipp  City,  newly-elected 
secretary. 

The  Ohio  League  of  Home  Dailies  new 
officers  for  the  coming  year  elected  dur¬ 
ing  the  ONA  convention  will  be  Don 
Hartley,  London  Madison  Press,  presi¬ 
dent,  and  Larry  Joseph,  Logan  Daily 
News,  vicepresident,  with  John  J.  Ahern 
re-elected  as  secretary-treasurer. 
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Retired  editor 
history  books 

By  M.  L.  Stein 

What  do  you  do  when  you  retire  as 
editor  of  the  San  Diego  Union! 

If  you’re  Richard  F.  Pourade,  you 
write  12  coffee-table  volumes  on  Califor¬ 
nia  and  Southwest  history,  prepare  eight 
others  and  serve  as  general  editor  of 
Copley  Books  and  then  consulting 
editor.  If  you  have  any  time  left  over, 
you  write  articles  for  historical  journals, 
lecture  and  get  elected  a  Fellow  of  the 
California  Historical  Society. 

Dick  Pourade’s  second  career  also  has 
included  trips  to  Spain,  Italy,  Mexico, 
Guatamala  and  other  far-off  places  in  his 
hunt  for  the  roots  of  the  Spanish  con¬ 
quest  of  California  and  Mexico. 

“It’s  been  a  lot  of  fun,’’  the  70-year- 
old  ex-newspaperman  recalled  recently 
in  the  Copley  headquarters  at  La  Jolla. 
“San  Diego  and  California  have  a  fas¬ 
cinating  history.’’ 

Pourade’s  efforts  have  produced  20 
books.  The  first  seven,  which  he  wrote, 
comprise  a  series  on  the  history  of 
Southern  California  and  the  Southwest, 
using  San  Diego  as  a  window  for  a  look 
at  the  development  of  the  region.  The 
first  volume.  The  Explorers,  tells  the 
story  of  Juan  Cabrillo,  the  discoverer  of 
California,  and  other  conquistadors,  who 
opened  the  New  World  to  Europeans. 
Subsequent  books,  with  such  titles  as 
Time  of  the  Bells,  The  Silver  Dons,  and 
Gold  in  the  Sun,  describe  the  Spanish 
and  Mexican  period  and  the  modern  era, 
beginning  with  California’s  admission  to 
the  Union. 

The  handsomely  illustrated  works  are 
sold  primarily  to  libraries,  although  they 
are  available  as  trade  books.  Pourade 
said  sales  on  all  the  books  run  from 
15,000  to  20,000  a  year.  The  Explorers, 
which  is  in  its  third  printing,  has  ac¬ 
counted  for  20,000  by  itself,  he  added. 

Only  one  of  the  20  volumes  has  gone 
out  of  print. 

“This  was  a  history  of  early  California 
cooking,’’  Pourade  explained,  “but  it 
never  found  its  niche  either  as  a  cook 
book  or  a  history  book.’’ 

Pourade,  a  vigorous,  comfortable  man 
with  a  westerner’s  rugged  features,  be¬ 
came  involved  with  books  and  history  in 
1959,  shortly  after  stepping  down  as  the 
Union’s  editor. 

Because  of  personal  problems,  he  had 
planned  to  leave  the  Copley  organization 
entirely  but  was  persuaded  to  stay  on  by 
his  publisher,  the  late  James  S.  Copley, 
who  made  him  editor  emeritus. 

“Jim  had  had  an  idea  for  many  years 
about  doing  a  history  of  San  Diego  and 
asked  me  to  take  on  the  project,’’ 
Pourade  recalled. 
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“I  wasn’t  a  history  buff  and  hadn’t 
even  read  much  history,  but  he  felt  that  I 
could  do  it.” 

As  his  research  deepened,  it  soon  be¬ 
came  apparent  that  such  a  history  could 
never  be  written  in  one  volume,  the  au¬ 
thor  observed.  Thus,  Copley  Books  was 
born. 

Pourade  said  that  he  brought  a  news¬ 
paperman’s  point  of  view  into  his  writ¬ 
ing. 

“So  much  history  is  written  from  a 
ideological  perspective,”  he  com¬ 
mented.  “I  wanted  to  write  a  narrative 
history  without  passing  judgment  on  men 
or  events.  I  guess  it’s  part  of  my  news¬ 
paper  training  to  let  the  reader  make  his 
own  judgment.  I  don’t  believe  in  in¬ 
terpretation  or  second  guessing.” 

Pourade  writes  in  a  clear,  straightfor¬ 
ward  style,  leaning  heavily  on  short 
paragraphs  and  declarative  sentences. 
He  makes  generous  use  of  narrative  and 
anecdotes,  giving  the  histories  a  storytel¬ 
ling  flavor. 

The  books  generally  have  received 
good  reviews,  although  Pourade  noted 
that  some  scholars  have  criticized  them 
for  lacking  an  academic  approach. 

“Some  professor  in  Texas  lambasted 
one  of  my  books,  saying  that  I  should 
have  told  why  certain  things  happened  or 
why  a  certain  individual  acted  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  way.”  he  related.  “Hell,  that’s 
not  what  I’m  trying  to  do.  I  would  only 
be  guessing,  anyway.” 

Actually,  the  copley  books  are  care¬ 
fully  researched.  Pourade  spends  at  least 
a  year  on  this  task  for  each  volume.  The 
completed  manuscript  is  then  submitted 
to  faculty  experts  at  San  Diego  area  uni¬ 
versities  for  their  evaluation. 

“We  took  one  book  completely  apart 
after  a  San  Diego  State  University  histo¬ 


rian  found  several  inaccuracies  in  it,” 
Pourade  revealed.  “The  author  (not 
Pourade)  had  to  practically  write  it  over 
again.” 

History  professor  Richard  Dale  of  San 
Francisco  State  University  termed  the 
first  seven  books  “a  remarkable  series.” 
The  Explorers  was  described  in  the 
California  Historical  Society  Quarterly 
as  “an  excellent  picture  of  the  expansion 
of  Spain  into  California  in  1776.”  The 
Chicago  Tribune  called  The  Silver  Dons 
“a  rich  source  of  material  for  future  his¬ 
torians.” 

Pourade’s  eyes  gleam  with  excitement 
when  he  talks  about  his  research  trail. 

“The  national  archives  in  Seville  are 
abolutely  wonderful,”  he  exclaimed. 
“They  have  a  record  of  virtually  every 
Spanish  exploration  in  America  and 
Mexico.” 

The  writer  said  he  received  excellent 
cooperation  from  archivists  and  curators 
in  Europe,  but  asserted  that  his  most 
memorable  discovery  took  place  in  the 
tiny  port  of  Ixtapa  in  Guatamala. 

“I  knew  that  Cabrillo  had  built  his 
ships  that  took  him  and  his  men  to 
California  in  Ixtapa  or  somewhere 
nearby.  I  wanted  to  find  the  record  of  the 
construction.” 

Pourade  took  his  problem  to  the 
mayor,  an  amiable  man  who  wore  a  gun 
slung  around  his  hip. 

“He  said  to  follow  him  and  we  walked 
across  the  square  to  the  municipal  hall, 
with  half  the  town  on  our  heels.  He 
talked  to  an  old  custodian  who  dug 
around  the  basement  for  a  couple  of 
hours  and  came  up  with  the  log  book  of 
Cabrillo’s  project.  It  was  moldy  and  in¬ 
sects  had  eaten  part  of  it  away,  but  1 
found  what  1  needed  in  it.” 

In  Guatamala  City,  Pourade  con¬ 
tinued,  neither  the  president  of 
Guatamala  nor  his  secretary  knew  that 
Cabrillo  had  founded  California. 

“But  we  went  over  to  the  national  ar- 
(Continued  on  page  50) 
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Top  retail  ad  winners 
announced  by  INAE 


Recipients  of  the  International  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives’  Advertis¬ 
ing  Awards  were  announced  at  the 
January  31,  session  of  the  122nd  sales 
conference. 

Robert  D.  Ames,  vicepresident,  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  publisher,  and  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  Hafierstown  (Md.)  Herald-Mail, 
presented  the  awards  as  follows: 

CATEGORY  1 — Best  ad,  series  or  sec¬ 
tion  featuring  food,  dairy,  drug,  liquor  or 
other  beverage  products:  New  Ulm 
(Minn.)  Journal. 

CATEGORY  2 — Best  ad,  series  or  sec¬ 
tion  featuring  financial,  insurance  or 
other  “professional”  service:  Lonfimont 
(Colo.)  Tintes-Call. 

CATEGORY  3 — Best  ad,  series  or  sec¬ 
tion  featuring  furniture,  furnishings, 
appliances  or  hardware:  Port  Huron 
(Mich.)  Thne.s  Herald. 

CATEGORY  4 — Best  ad,  series  or  sec¬ 
tion  featuring  automotive,  boats,  aircraft, 
tires,  gasoline,  repair  service  or  other  re¬ 
lated  products  and  services:  Athens, 
(Ga.)  Banner-Herald  and  News. 

CATEGORY  5 — Best  ad,  series  or  sec¬ 
tion  featuring  wearing  apparel  for  men, 
women  or  children:  Grand  Forks  (N.D.) 
Herald. 

CATEGORY  6 — Best  ad,  series  or  sec¬ 
tion  published  by  a  department,  chain  or 
discount  retailer,  regardless  of  merchan¬ 
diser:  Milwaukee  Journal. 

CATEGORY  7 — Best  ad,  series  or  sec¬ 
tion  promoting  a  newspaper’s  circulation. 


advertising,  editorial  or  other  depart¬ 
ments.  May  also  include  locally-created 
non-paid  public  service  advertising:  Co¬ 
lumbia  (S.C.)  Record. 

CATEGORY  8 — Best  ad,  series  or  sec¬ 
tion  published  by  a  downtown  council, 
shopping  center  or  community-wide 
group  of  merchants:  Hackensack  Bergen 
Record. 

CATEGORY  9 — Best  special  section 
participated  in  by  one  or  more  advertis¬ 
ers:  Grand  Junction  (Co\o.)  Sentinel. 

CATEGORY  10 — Miscellaneous — 
Best  ad,  series  or  section  featuring  beauty 
shops,  restaurants,  jewelry  stores,  music 
stores,  florists,  travel  or  any  other  cate¬ 
gory  of  paid  advertising:  Ottawa  (Ont.) 
Citizen. 


History  books 
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chives  and  discussed  it  with  the  curator, 
who  was  sweeping  his  own  floors.  He 
knew  about  the  discovery  and  pulled  out 
the  records  in  a  few  minutes.  No  one 
ever  had  asked  him  for  them,  he  told 
me.” 

The  author’s  investigations  are  helped 
by  the  fact  that  he  speaks  and  reads 
Spanish.  He  was  born  in  Mexico  of 
American  parents,  who  were  forced  to 
flee  that  country  during  the  1914-16  rev¬ 
olutions.  He  began  his  newspaper  career 
as  a  copy  boy  on  the  old  San  Diego  Sun , 


t  ORDER  YOUR 
SUBSCRIPTION  NOW. 
MAIL  THIS  COUPON. 


Smoothness  counts 


Smoothness  counts  in  the  making  of  a 
chan^Mi  and  in  the  making  of  a  fine  whiskey. 
But  it's  never  easy-  it  took  }^ars  of  dedication  to 
create  Kessler's  SmtKtth  as  Silk  taste. 

Unchanging,  sip  after  sip.  Year 
after  year.  Kes.sler!  Money  )u.st  can't 
buy  a  snKMtther  whiskey. 

SMOOTH  AS  SILK 

KESSLER 


COMING  ON — Kessler  Whisky,  han¬ 
dled  by  Warwick,  Welsh  &  Miller  Inc.,  is 
coming  on  with  a  new  ad  program  in  92 
Sunday  supplements  comprise  of  Metro 
Sunday,  Family  Weekly,  and  Parade  in 
selected  markets,  and  1,000-line  ROP 
ads  in  20  newspapers. 

a  Scripps- Howard  newspaper,  after  drop¬ 
ping  out  of  high  school  in  his  third  year. 

The  Copley  Books  are  not  expected  to 
make  a  lot  of  money  but  they  must  pay 
their  own  way  and  they  do,  Pourade 
said. 

Each  book  project  is  first  approved  by 
Helen  K.  Copley,  chairman  of  the  Cop¬ 
ley  Newspapers  Corporation  and  its 
chief  executive  officer. 

"Copley  Books  almost  have  become  a 
tradition  with  us,”  she  stated.  “My  hus¬ 
band  began  them  and  I  have  never  de¬ 
viated  from  the  original  concept:  regional 
history  acceptable  to  the  professional, 
and  satisfying  to  those  eager  to  know 
how  their  city  or  area  developed.  We 
have  never  attempted  to  go  into  the  book 
business  as  such  and  content  ourselves 
with  one  book  a  year.  We  have  a  steady 
market  that  welcomes  them.” 

The  1979  addition  to  the  series  is  Dis¬ 
covery  of  the  Lost  Art  Treasures  of 
California’s  First  Mission  by  James  L. 
Nolan,  an  art  historian  at  UCLA  and  the 
Los  Angeles  County  Museum  of  Natural 
History.  Pourade,  who  edited  the  vol¬ 
ume,  still  writes  about  two  hours  a  day 
and  works  on  the  paste-up  and  other 
production  aspects  of  each  book. 

“I’ll  stay  with  this  series  as  long  as 
they  let  me,”  he  declared. 


^  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  57S  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.  N.  Y.  10022 
I  Gentlemen:  Please  start  my  subscription  now.  addressed  to: 

I  Name_ 

I  Addres^ 

I  City  _ _  State  _  Zip _ 

•  Compariy_ _ _ _ 

I  Nature  of  Business 

_ ; _ 


$20.00  a 

year, 

U.S.  and 

Can- 

ada;  all 

other 

,  countries,  $40 

a  year. 

□  My  remittance 
is  enclosed 


Weekly  suspends 

The  London  (Ont.)  News,  a  weekly 
newspaper,  has  suspended  publication. 
Ken  Brightling  said  the  paper  had 
reached  a  circulation  of  75,000  but  an  all¬ 
advertising  tabloid  introduced  by  the 
London  Free  Press  in  October  had  a 
significant  effect  on  the  News. 
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Continued  support  of  readership 
councii  urged  by  Siiha  and  Hornby 


The  Newspaper  Readership  Project 
(NRP)  has  been  effective  and  should 
continue  two  high  ranking  newspaper 
executives  told  the  Wednesday  (January 
31)  session  of  the  international  Newspa¬ 
per  Advertising  Executives’  122nd  sales 
conference  in  Los  Angeles. 

Both  men,  who  are  members  of  the 
Newspaper  Readership  Council,  also 
stated  the  NRP  has  spotlighted  increased 
cooperation  between  editorial  and  adver¬ 
tising  departments  as  essential  for  read¬ 
ership  growth. 

W.  H.  Hornby,  vicepresident  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Denver  Post,  addressed  the 
convention  as  a  representative  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
(ASNE)  serving  on  The  Newspaper 
Readership  Council.  Hornby  is  next  in 
line  to  become  president  of  the  ASNE  in 
April. 

“Competition,  technology,  and 
cost — these  are  three  forces  shoving  us 
together  .  .  .  shoving  everywhere  in 
the  one  direction  of  greater  coordination 
of  the  departments  of  the  newspaper,” 
he  stated.  “Both  editor  and  ad  director 
are  today  feeling  the  reader-audience- 
market  competition  more  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  We  Just  aren't  talking  together  very 
much  about  what  we  might  be  doing  to¬ 
gether  to  meet  that  competition." 

Hornby  next  spoke  of  the  growth  of 
electronic  technology  and  rising  costs  as 
working  in  concert  to  force  change, 
saying — “The  planning  and  design  of  our 
product  in  separate  compartments  .  .  . 
is  bound  to  yield  as  total  pages  can  be 
more  efficiently  laid  out  at  a  single 
machine  by  a  single  finger.  The  closer 
coordination  which  technology  is  going 
to  mandate  ...  is  going  to  be  .  .  . 
reenforced  by  a  third  .  .  .  force,  the 
increasing  cost  of  our  raw  materials. 
...  A  very  great  deal  of  $350-a-ton 
newsprint  is  being  consumed  unneces¬ 
sarily  from  the  readership  or  design  point 
of  view.  .  .  .  When  the  publisher  decides 
it  is  going  to  save  him  a  great  deal  of 
money  to  take  control  of  layout  and 
design  away  from  both  editorial  and 
advertising,  or  force  them  to  coordinate 
in  executing  layout  and  design  ...  co¬ 
ordination  is  going  to  happen.  ...  I 
mean  central  coordinated  control.” 

The  publisher  then  called  on  all  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  newspaper  industry  to  join 
forces  and  insure  the  preservation  of 
traditional  journalistic  values. 

He  stated,  “Coordination  ...  is  going 
to  be  forced  upon  us.  Our  only  choice  is 
to  work  together  to  see  that  the  co¬ 
ordination  is  fueled  by  the  proper  val¬ 
ues.  We  have  in  common  the  desire  of 
wanting  more  readers  to  get  better  news- 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  February  10,  1979 


papers  that  live  up  to  the  best  standards 
of  both  advertising  and  editorial  content. 
Either  we  can  find  it  possible  to  make  the 
compromises  between  our  values  which 
are  necessary  to  that  common  desire,  or 
we  can  stand  aside  and  find  someone  at 
the  tube  who  .  .  .  cares  neither  about 
good  advertising  or  about  the  news  and 
it's  First  Amendment  importance  to  our 
society.” 

In  his  speech  Hornby  warned  his  audi¬ 
ence,  “There  are  far  too  many  .  .  .  .  biz 
school  types  who  have  no  knowledge  of 
content  values — editorial  or  advertising 
— lurking  in  the  wings.” 

Hornby  told  INAE  members,  “These 
reflections  have  been  fed  by  my  recent 
experience  on  The  Newspaper  Read¬ 
ership  Council.” 

After  reminding  the  audience  that  The 
Newspaper  Readership  Project  is  enter¬ 
ing  its  third  year  and  that  decisions  must 
be  made  regarding  its  future,  Hornby  de¬ 
clared,  “In  my  judgment,  and  that  of  the 
ASNE  Board,  it  would  be  a  great  mis¬ 
take  if  this  project  is  not  continued  in 
some  form.” 

Otto  Siiha,  president  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  and  Tribune  Company  and 
co-chairman  of  the  Newspaper  Read¬ 
ership  Council,  also  asked  INAE  mem¬ 
bers  “for  support  to  continue  the  (NRP) 
program.” 

Siiha  had  appeared  before  the  INAE 


two  years  earlier  to  announce  the  NRP’s 
creation. 

“We  now  have  editors,  ad  directors, 
and  representatives  of  every  other  news¬ 
paper  profession  rubbing  shoulders,”  he 
said. 

Calling  the  project’s  output  “varied 
and  impressive,”  Siiha  described  many 
of  the  materials  for  building  readership 
and  circulation  available  to  newspapers 
from  the  NRP’s  1979  catalogue. 

He  then  informed  the  audience  that 
“First  Edition,”  a  documentary  film 
commissioned  by  the  Baltimore  San  and 
an  Academy  Award  nominee  in  1978, 
will  appear  on  The  Public  Broadcasting 
Service  television  network  on  February 
26  at  9  P.M. 

Following  Silha’s  talk,  the  convention 
viewed  “I  Saw  It  in  the  Paper,”  a  film  by 
Albert  and  David  Maysles  commissioned 
by  the  NRP  which  dramatizes  how 
newspapers  play  a  role  in  people’s  daily 
lives. 

Both  films  can  be  purchased  from  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau  and  are 
listed  in  the  NRP  catalogue. 

Classified  Ad  Week 

International  Classified  Advertising 
Week  will  be  observed  April  I  to  6.  The 
week  is  sponsored  by  the  Association  of 
Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers.  Edgar  L.  Stanley,  classified  ad 
manager.  Daily  Oklahoman  and  Times, 
is  chairman  of  the  event.  Metro  News¬ 
paper  Service  said  it  will  have  artwork 
available  in  its  March  service. 


NEW  SUBURBAN  TEAM  Utica  (N.Y.)  Observer  Dispatch  and  Daily  Press  began 
1 979  with  a  new  reach  into  the  suburbs  by  appointment  of  a  suburban  editor,  Marj 
Patrick,  seated,  and  a  five-staffer  team.  From  left:  Howard  Gross,  Frank  Maurizio 
Jr.,  Kim  Landon,  Michael  Virtanen  and  Tony  Ricci.  Two  of  the  five  came  from  city 
staffs.  Previously,  suburbs  around  Utica,  except  for  Herkimer  County  and  Rome 
bureaus,  were  staffed  by  city  desk  reporters.  The  five  reporter-photographers  each 
have  their  own  territory,  but  can  back  up  their  colleagues. 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


NINE  TO  FIVE  W/OMAN— Sensitive,  sen¬ 
sible  weekly  advice  to  the  worklorn.  Now 
in  major  market  papers.  Query:  CAR- 
BFRR'''  1349  Douglas,  Flossmoor.  IL 


_ AUTOMOTIVE _ 

YOUR  AUTO  AND  YOU:  Weekly  column 
of  answers  to  your  readers’  car  prob¬ 
lems,  plus  weekly  test  report  on  new 
cars,  vans.  Write  for  samples,  rates.  Au¬ 
tomotive  Features,  814  E.  Manor  Circle, 
Milwaukee,  Wise.  53217 


_ CARTOONS _ 

“ALL  THE  CARTOONS  YOU’LL  EVER 
NEED"  is  in  a  low  cost  package  of  36 
hilarious  1  and  2  column  camera-ready 
ROP  cartoons  available  quarterly  headed 
by  leading  cartoonist.  Details  from:  Car- 
toonmix.  Box  108,  Village  Station,  New 
York,  NY  10014. 


_ FILLERS _ 

GOOD  FILLERS  are  smart  preparedness 
on  any  news  desk.  In  addition,  many  of 
our  clients  use  Robbins  Filler  Service  as 
regular  or  periodic  features.  Request  (on 
your  letterhead)  a  sample.  No  obligation. 
This  is  our  23rd  year.  Robbins  &  As¬ 
sociates,  PO  Box  780,  Seattle,  WA 
98111. 


ANCEDOTES — Heartwarming,  catchy,  in¬ 
teresting  originals.  Free  usable  samples. 
Syndicate,  Box  7,  Annapolis,  MD21404. 


WHAT’S  NEW  IN  MEDICINE? 
Report  on  latest  relevant  medical  news, 
with  commentary,  300 words.  L.A. 
Chotkowski,  MD,  FACP,  1143  Chamber- 
lain  Highway,  Kensington,  CT  06037. 


MEDICAL  NEWS,  features,  columns  and 
photos  in  one  reasonably  priced  weekly 
package.  For  free  samples  and  rates 
contact:  International  Medical  Tribune 
Syndicate  (IMTS),  600  New  Hampshire 
Ave.,  NW,  Suite  410,  Washington,  Dl, 
200^7.  Telephone  (202)  338-8866. 


FEATURE  WRITERS 
ARE 

LETTER  WRITERS! 

“We  got  our  start  in  the  “Fea¬ 
tures  Available"  classified 
section  of  E&P  last  fall.  The 
response  was  much  better 
than  other  forms  of  advertis¬ 
ing.  Thanks  for  a  reassuring 
start  to  a  new  venture." 

M.L.  Walker,  Penny  Snydicate 
Dayton,  Ohio 

Feature  Your  Feature  In 
FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

We'll  give  you 
something  to  write  about! 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS  (212)  752-7053 


"MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY’’— Weekly 
column  of  money-saving  news  guaran¬ 
teed  to  please  readers.  Proven  results. 
Camera-ready.  Free  samples.  Mike  Le- 
Fan,  1802  S.  13,  Temple,  TX  76501. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 

MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated)— 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Issued  weekly.  Camera- 
ready.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7  Charles 
Court,  Middletown,  NY  10940. 


_ OUTDOORS _ 

WILDERNESS  WISDOM  is  a  weekly  in¬ 
formational  outdoor  feature.  It’s  not  yet 
two  years  old,  and  it  has  already  been 
signed  by  papers  in  39  states.  We  think 
it’s  destined  to  make  50.  Samples,  rates: 
Mallard  East,  PO  Box  237,  Pittsville,  MD 
21850. 


“THE  RECIPE  CLINIC"  question  and 
answer  column.  Responds  to  readers 
queries  about  problems  in  the  kitchen. 
Style  is  tight  and  straightforward.  Sam¬ 
ples  available.  The  Recipe  Clinic  Syndi¬ 
cate,  Box  4,  Manchester,  CT  06040. 


THE  "WORLD  OF  STEREO"  is  explored 
weekly  in  Tom  Krehbiel’s  high  interest 
hi-fi  column  for  consumers.  From  WCS, 
Box  1422,  Buffalo,  NY  14214. 


YOUR  TAXES  a  weekly  farm  column  now 
in  5th  year.  Samples  and  prices  from 
Cricket,  Box  527,  Ardmore,  PA  19003. 


INCREASE  TRAVEL  LINAGE!  World-wide 
travel  column  new  in  its  5th  year. 
Weekly,  $1.25.  Write  for  free  samples. 
#1  Easy  St.,  Aptos,  CA  95003, 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

BOOKSIPUBLICATIONS 

HOW  TO  ANALYZE  AND  SPECIFY  A 
NEWSPAPER  SYSTEM  by  Joseph  Junker. 
Charts,  formulae  and  a  lot  of  good  advice 
combine  to  make  this  book  an  indispensi- 
ble  tool  for  users,  potential  users  and 
suppliers  of  systems,  $16.95  per  copy  in¬ 
cludes  postage.  GAMA,  18  Loren  Rd., 
Salem,  NH  03079. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

“How  to  Start  Your  Own  Community  news¬ 
paper,"  an  oversized  136-page  working 
manual  by  award-winning  publisher  John 
McKinney  shows  how  to  succeed  on  your 
own.  New  York  Times  says:  “Covers  every 
conceivable  facet  of  weekly  newspaper 
publishing,”  15  day  guarantee.  $9.95  from 
Meadow  Press,  Box  35-E,  Port  Jefferson, 
NY  11777. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


50,000  CIRCULATION  paper  in  Louisiana 
needs  invester.  Paper  6  months  old.  Off  to 
super  start  on  weekly  publication.  Up  to 
$50,000  in  capital  needed.  3000  paid  sub¬ 
scription.  Write  Box  26196,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX  partner¬ 
ship,  loan  depreciation  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  89,  Norton,  Kans.  67654,  or 
Robert  N.  Bolitho,  Box  7133,  Shawnee 
Mission,  Kens.  66207. 


WE  HAVE  CONDUCTED  more  than  300 
formal  appraisals  of  newspapers,  large  and 
small.  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE  COMPANY, 
INC.,  PO  Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  FL 
32401. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


IF  YOU’RE  READY  TO  SELL  your  midwest 
daily  or  weekly  newspaper,  we’ll  find  you  a 
buyer  with  the  competence  and  finances 
to  make  the  sale  worthwhile — and  in  a 
reasonable  space  of  time.  Roy  Holding  As¬ 
sociates,  PO  Box  212,  Galva,  IL.  Phone 
(309)  932-2270,  or  932-2642. 


SNYDER  NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  Broker 
136  E.  Honolulu 

Lindsay,  Cal.  93247  (209)  562-2587 


BILL  MATTHEWS  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations  for 
sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  in  the  country.  Be¬ 
fore  you  consider  sale  or  purchase  of  a 
property,  you  should  call  (813)  446-0871 
daytime;  (813)  733-8053  nights;  or  write 
Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach,  Fla.  33515. 
No  obligations,  of  course. 


SYD  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES,  SERVICE,  MANAGEMENT 
5464  Government  Blvd. 
Mobile,  Ala.  (205)  666-0893 


WHITE  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 
Appraisals,  mergers,  sales.  We  have 
buyers  ready  to  pay  top  prices  for  sound, 
established  properties.  No  charge  for  con¬ 
sultation.  620  W.  Main  St.,  McMinnville, 
TN  37110.  (615)  473-2104  or  473-3715. 


MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 
P.O.  Box  2277,  Monticair,  Calif.  91763. 
(714)  626-6440. 


WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for  dailies 
and  large  weeklies.  Information  strictly 
confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  400,  Gadsden,  Ala.  35902 
Ph.  (205)  546-3356 


JIMMY  CROWE 
Ownership  Changes 
Proven  Management  Systems 
23  years  experience  in  every  phase  of  the 
newspaper  industry.  12  Cutler  Dr.,  Savan¬ 
nah,  GA.  31405  (912)  925-8666  or  925- 
8662. 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 

W.B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20045 
(202)  National  8-1133 

W.  SID  SMITH,  Media  Broker 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant  Ml  48858 
(517)  772-3261 


KREHBIEL-BOLITHO,  INC. 

Nearly  500  sales  in  our  30  years. 

(We  handle  different  properties— offices 
350  miles  apart.) 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL,  "Norton  office," 
PO  Box  88,  Norton,  KS  67654.  Office  (913) 
877-3407. 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  “Kansas  City  Of¬ 
fice.”  PO  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission,  KS 
66207.  Office  (913)  381-8280. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


HEMPSTEAD  &  CO. 

Newspaper  brokers  and  appraisers.  Write 
or  call  for  free  consultation.  47  Edgewood 
Dr.,  Cherry  Hill,  N.J.  080Q3.  (609)  795- 
6026. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


WESTERN  DAILY 

Isolated  small  western  daily,  has  weekly 
competition,  3-unit  press,  good  Compu- 
Graphic.  Information  to  qualified  buyers 
only.  $60,000  down,  but  need  money  to 
compete.  If  exclusive,  field  should  gross 
$35(3,000. 

SNYDER  NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 
PO  Box  308,  Lindsay,  CA  93247 


WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  publisher  in  major 
Sunbelt  city  seeking  buyer  or  working 
partner.  Presently  grossing  $250,000/ 
year.  Aimed  at  upwardly  mobile  18-34 
readership.  Excellent  profit  potential. 
Ground  floor  opportunity  for  right  person. 
Send  inquiries  to  Urban,  PO  Box  54746, 
Atlanta  GA  30308. 


PROFITABLE  chain  of  paid  weeklies.  Zone 
2,  revenues  $1,500,01)0,  asking  1  times 
gross.  John  Hempstead,  Hempstead  &  Co., 
47  Edgewood  Dr.,  Cherry  Hill,  NJ  08003. 
(609)  795-6026. 


IDEALLY  SITUATED  NEW  ENGLAND 
weekly  in  diversified  industrial  community 
very  close  to  university  and  all  types  rec¬ 
reational  facilities.  Complete  plant  except 
for  newspaper  press.  $15(),000  price 
below  gross  and  includes  real  estate.  W.B. 
Grimes  &  Co.,  National  Press  Bldg.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  DC  2()045. 


EASTERN  COLORADO  weekly,  job  shop, 
office  supplies,  county  seat.  $60M  gross. 
4944  Morrison  Rd.,  Denver,  CO  80219. 
(303)  936-7177. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


IF  YOU  ARE  planning  to  retire  within  the 
next  several  years,  our  group  would  wel¬ 
come  being  considered  to  purchase  your 
non-daily  newspaper.  Each  paper  operated 
as  a  quality  hometown  newspaper.  Primar¬ 
ily,  we  are  seeking  exclusive  profitable 
newspapers  with  4000  or  more  paid  circu¬ 
lation.  Prefer  no  central  printing  plants. 
We  will  respond  to  all  letters  that  meet 
these  qualifications.  Confidentiality  as¬ 
sured.  Box  6310,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FOREIGN  PUBLISHER  wants  to  acquire  or 
invest  in  Eastern  US  daily  or  weekly  paper. 
$5MM  cash  available.  Box  26320,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WANTED;  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 
Private  investor  seeks  to  purchase  profit¬ 
able,  well  managed  company.  Up  to 
$5,000,000  available.  Box  26300,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  former  weekly  publisher- 
job  shop  manager  wants  to  buy  moderate 
sized  weekly  in  Carolines  or  Virginia.  Be¬ 
lieve  in  responsive  community  paper.  Re¬ 
plies  confidential.  Write  Box  26386,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


WEEKLIES  SOUGHT  in  Rocky  Mountain 
states.  Replies  confidential.  Box  26413, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED:  Pacific  Northwest  weekly  in 
growing  smaller  community.  Need  consult¬ 
ing  services  during  transition.  Marvin  F. 
Case,  5527  227th  St.,  SE,  Bothell,  WA 
98011. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

A  SARASOTA  FLORIDA  area  weekly 
magazine,  publishing  24,000  copies.  Live 
in  Florida’s  most  dynamic,  desirable  cul¬ 
tural  center.  Owner  operation  best.  Drew 
$30,000  year.  Price  well  below  annual 
gross.  Some  terms.  $60,000.  Contact  Jerry 
Brooks  (904)  434-6507,  or  (nights)  Morgan 
Steinmetz  (813)  792-3444. 
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INDUSTRY  SERVICES 
CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
COMPUTER  HARDWARE 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


TELEPHONE  SALES 
CONSULTANTS 

Are  you  considering  an  in-house  phone 
room,  or  a  contract  sales  company? 

Our  firm  can  provide  a  complete  program 
to  operate  your  own  in-house  phone  room, 
from  the  hiring,  training  and  motivation,  to 
the  finest  details,  which  guarantee  suc¬ 
cess.  Whether  you  are  only  interested  in 
100  new  customers  per  week  or  1000! 

We  will  also  consider  an  alternative  con¬ 
tract  sales  arrangement.  Contact: 

GEORGE  BLUE 

TEL-MKT-COMMUNICATIONS 

760  S.  Congress  Ave. 

Palm  Beach,  FL  33406 
(305)  689-5060 


FREE 

from  a  top  producer  to  publishers  and  cir¬ 
culation  executives,  as  a  service  to  the 
profession,  an  attractive  8  page  guide  for 
success  in  sales.  Comes  in  a  plastic  binder 
and  may  be  duplicated  for  distribution  in¬ 
serting  your  paper's  name.  Mailed  in  24 
hours.  Limit  2  per  paper.  Joseph  Whitty, 
NEWSPAPER  AGENCY,  346  Captains  Dr., 
West  Babylon,  NY  11704.  (516)422-6175. 


WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS 

If  you  have  a  small  weekly  newspaper, 
2000  to  12,0(X)  circulation,  and  would  like 
to  increase  your  circulation  dramatically 
through  a  telephone  sales  program,  Fran- 
mark  Development  Company  can  help  you! 
Contact  Franmark  Development  Co.,  Mark 
F.  Hanssel,  President,  (716)  631-8540.  All 
Zones.  References  upon  request. 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS 
CONSULTANTS 


COSTLY  MISTAKE  AVOIDANCE  through 
professional  production/accounting  sys¬ 
tems  design,  existing  operations  evalua¬ 
tions,  need  analyses,  ROI  analyses,  pro 
forma  specifications,  vendor  evaluations, 
vendor  negotiations,  contract  language, 
contract  administration,  physical  facilities 
planning,  management  personnel  training, 
personnel  evaluation  and  recruitment, 
user  attitude  control,  total  systems  man¬ 
agement.  Buzz  words  do  not  a  computer 
expert  make.  Think!  SYSDEV,  Inc.,  PO  Box 
10528,  Jacksonville,  FL  32207.  (813) 
398-3481. 


ENGINEERING 
&  INSTALLATIONS 


PRESS  INSTALLATIONS,  rigging,  en¬ 
gineering  modifications,  rebuilding  and 
removal.  Single  width  to  4  plate  wide. 
Bramble  Professional  Press  Engineering, 
Rt.  2,  Box  2285,  McAllen,  Texas  78501. 
(512)  682-7011. 


JOB  LEADS 


PR/EDITORIAL  Jobs  nationally.  200  +  list¬ 
ings  weekly.  $3.50.  M.  Sternman,  68-38 
Ydlowstone  Blvd.,  Forest  Hills,  NY  11375. 


TAXES 


INCOME  TAX  SPECIALIST 

to 

Editors 
Journalists 
Free  Lancers 
Media  Executives 

PAUL  MILLER 

26  Court  St.,  Brooklyn,  NY  11201 
By  mail  or  appointment 
(212)  339-0447 
(800)  327-0173  ext  2255 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


DISTORTA  LENSES  squeeze  your  pages  at 
highest  percentage  aqd  best  quality. 
KAMERAK  (213)  437-2779 

Box  2798  Long  Beach,  Calif.  90801. 


DEC  PDP  11/70  width  128  KB  memory 
RSTS/E  configuration  and  license. 

2  RP06  disc  drives  and  controllers  (176 
meg.  bytes  each). 

1  TE16  9  track  tape  drive  and  controller. 

1  DecWriter  II  console,  1  600  LPM  high 
speed  line  printer  (data  products)  with 
prrarammable  carriage  control  features. 

6  VT52  video  display  terminals. 

NOTE:  Total  package  less  than  1  year  old. 
Contact  Gordon  H.  Kruse,  PO  Box  40, 
Jackson,  MS  39205.  (601)  961-7191. 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


ADVERTISING-CIRCULATION  Program 
packages  for  sale  for  IBM  Computer  Sys¬ 
tems  3,  32  or  34.  Including  ad  sales,  inch 
and  money  analysis  reports  anytime,  also 
monthly  billing  reports.  Extensive  year  ago 
history  for  all  ad  inches  and  money. 
CIRCULATION— draw  sheet,  all  ABC  re¬ 
ports  anytime  and  at  end  of  month.  Ad¬ 
vance  or  arrears  billing.  PIA,  Mail.  R.  C. 
Zollinger,  The  Gallup  Independent,  P.  0. 
Box  1210,  Gallup,  N.M.  87301,  (505) 
863-6811. 


DARKROOM 


CLOSE  OUT  on  Ilford  glossy  projection  pa¬ 
pers,  all  sizes  and  contrasts.  Up  to  40% 
discount.  Can  be  processed  tray  or  2  bath 
stabilization.  Recognition  Systems,  25  Wil- 
lowdale  Ave.,  Port  Washington,  NY.  (516) 
944-9800. 


PAKO-G  Processor,  24  inch  with  8  gallon 
tanks,  additional  processor  rack  and  parts, 

food  condition,  call  Bill  McCartney,  (216) 
23-3321,  Elyria,  OH. 


HOT  TYPE 


COMPLETE  TYPESETTING  EQUIPMENT 
Linotypes  (7),  Ludlows  (2),  fonts  type, 
magazines,  cabinets,  etc.  Complete  info 
on  request.  Contact:  Mr.  W.  Hunton,  Na¬ 
tional  Enquirer,  600  S.  East  Coast  Ave., 
Lantana,  FL  33464.  (305)  586-1111. 


MAILROOM 


ONE  MODEL  545  Cheshire  Label  Machine 
(for  newspapers  or  magazines)  with  a  Model 
526  Cheshire  Label  head  and  Conveyor. 
ALSO  one  model  1530  Magnacraft  with 
multiwide  Label  Head  and  Conveyor  3  to  4 
years  old  in  like-new  condition.  Ed  Heisley, 
^0.  Box  222083,  Dallas,  Texas  75222. 
(214)  357-0196. 


INSERTER,  Sheridan  24P,  serial  No.  152, 
complete,  5  hoppers,  single  delivery,  fly 
table,  3  Syntron  Joggers,  now  in  operation, 
available  Fall  of  year.  $18,000.  Decatur, 
Ala.,  Daily,  (205)  353-4612,  ask  for  [3on 
Kincaid. 


COUNT-O-VEYOR,  model  no.  104A.  In 
good  condition.  Available  immediately.  We 
no  longer  need  it.  Only  $4000.  Les  Hayes, 
Madera  Tribune,  Madera,  CA  (209)  674- 
2424. 


ONE  MODEL  192-S  AM  Speedaumate  ad- 
dressograph  automatic  feeder;  one 
Graphotype  plate  maker  model  6383;  one 
Am  Class  1900  addressograph  with  au¬ 
tomatic  feed;  three  30  draw  steel  cabinet 
for  addressograph;  one  6  draw.  All  now 
being  used,  good  condition.  Contact  Hal 
Jensen,  Lakeside  Printing,  Inc.  (315) 
685-5738. 


STEPPER  PAPER  MAN— one  hopper, 
newspaper  tying  machine.  This  unique 
piece  of  equipment  will  help  expedite  mail- 
room  tying  of  newspapers.  In  good  condi¬ 
tion,  needs  some  work.  Write  Jack  Banz, 
Circulation  Director,  Sun  Publications, 

I  435  and  Metcalf,  Overland  Park,  KS 
66212.  (913)  381-1040. 


NEWSPAPER  BAGS 


SAVE  $$$$/BUY  HI-DENSITY  POLY 
BAGS— All  sizes  bags  and  bundle  wraps. 
Send  specs  for  quote  to  PCE,  20  N.  How¬ 
ard,  Aberdeen,  MD  21001.  Call  (301) 
575-6500. 


NEWSPRINT 


NEWSPRINT— ROLLS  all  sizes.  BEHRENS 
Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  3305  W.  Warner,  Santa 
Ana,  CA  92704,  (714)  556-7130. 
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POSITIONS  WANTED 

(Payment  must  accompany  ad) 


1  week — $2.05  per  line 

2  weeks — $1.90  per  line,  per  issue 


Add  $1.75  for  box  service  and  count  ^  weeks-SI  .75  per  line,  per  issue 
as  an  additional  line  in  copy.  4  weeks— $1.55  per  line,  per  issue 


OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

Add  $3.00  per  insertion  for  box  service 
and  count  as  an  additional  line  in 
copy. 


1  week— $2.75  per  line 

2  weeks— $2.65  per  line,  per  issue 

3  weeks— $2.45  per  line,  per  issue 

4  weeks— $2.25  per  line,  per  issue 


PREPAYMENT  REQUIRED  in  the  following  categories:  Features  Available.  News¬ 
papers  for  Sale.  Positions  Wanted. 


DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED.  The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other 
decorations,  changes  your  classified  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display-classified 
is  $68  per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

Count  approximately  39  characters  andlor  spaces  per  line 

3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

WEEKLY  CLASSIFIED  DEADLINE 
Tuesday,  4  pm,  New  York  Time 
Editor  &  Publisher 
575  Lexington  Ave. 

NY,  NY  10022  (212)  752-7050 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Name 
Address 
City  _ 


.State. 


.Zip. 


Phone 


Authorized  by 

Classification  _ 

Copy  - 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 
To  Run: _ Weeks _ Jill  Forbidden 

Please  indicate  exact  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear 

Moil  to:  EDITOR  t  PUBIISHER  •  575  leiinpon  A»e  •  New  York.  N  Y  10022 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PASTEUP  SUPPUES 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


McGANN  &  MARSH,  INC. 

Highest  quality  border  tapes,  largest  as¬ 
sortment  In  the  U.S.  Request  samples. 
54- 14th  Street 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.  26003 
Ph.  (3^)  233-5211 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


COMPUGRAPHICS 

7200 — $2800.  Compuwriters — $4000. 
2961— $2300.  Keyboards— $1200.  Jus- 
towrlters,  FHN  Business  Products,  Church 
Rd.,  Mt.  Laurel,  N.J.  (609)  235-7614. 


FOR  SALE,  CompuWrIter  I— $2900,  Com- 
puWrlter  II — $4900,  both  In  excellent  con¬ 
dition.  Call  Mark  at  Good  Times  Graphics, 
(516)  484-4477,  on  Long  Island. 


COMPUGRAPHIC  (2)  2414  Videosetter  2V2 
years  old,  complete,  $20,000  each.  Aslo 
Unified  Composer  with  on-line  Interface, 
$13,000  each.  Box  25598,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COMPUWRITER  IV,  14  months  old,  excel¬ 
lent  condition  with  filmstrips  and  proc¬ 
essor.  Call  Mike  Shea  (404)  432-9361. 


THREE  505TC  Mergenthaler  typesetters 
complete  with  ASR-33’s,  ICL  paper  tape 
readers.  1  CRT  Monitor  plus  complete 
spare  parts  Inventory.  Equipment  pres¬ 
ently  being  used  and  will  be  available  April 
1.  Best  offer:  will  sell  Individually.  Contact 
John  Durso,  Gore  Newspapers  Co.,  PO  Box 
14430,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  FL  33302.  (305) 
761-4520. 


2  Hendrix  5200  B,  1  5200  editing  termi¬ 
nals,  each  with  300  CPS  Desitek  Paper 
tape  reader  (6  level)  and  25  CPS  Facit 
Paper  tape  punch  (6  level),  auxiliary  mem¬ 
ory,  wire  strip,  spare  parts  kit. 

OCR  ScanSet  model  3130  includes:  reader 
and  6  level  paper  tape  punch,  program, 
manuals,  12,0(X)  sheets  of  Scan/Edit  pa¬ 
per,  12  OCR  typing  balls. 

CompuGraphIc  Autotape  Keyboard  Tape 
Perforator,  6  level.  Extel  non-typing  reper¬ 
forator  6  level,  model  B406  (wire  service 
use). 

Parts  and  accessories  for  Compu-Graphic 
2961  HS  typesetter-fonts,  gears,  6  level 
paper  tape  reader,  spare  parts  kit. 

4  Fairchild  tape  perforating  keyboards. 
Contact  Geoffrey  Bant,  Production  Man¬ 
ager,  mini  Publishing,  620  E.  John  St., 
Champaign,  IL  61820.  (217)  333-3730. 


COMPUWRITER  IV 
spare  parts  kit,  fonts:  $69(X). 
(201)944-8331. 


COMPUGRAPHIC  ACM  9000,  with 
keyboard  spare  parts,  complete  library: 
$9950.  Also,  edit  terminal  with  hyphena¬ 
tion:  $6950.  Excellent  condition.  Will  train 
and  guarantee:  Call  (201)  440-1069. 


tVe  move  machinery! 
E&P  Classifieds 
(212)  752-7053 


AVAILABLE  ON  OR  BEFORE  APRIL  1 

2  Harris  Fototronic  1200s 

5  disc  arms.  19  point  sizes,  xenon  light 
source,  with  spare  logic  and  driver 
cards,  reader  motors  and  other  parts 

2  Harris  TXT  Is 

2  disc  arms,  12  point  sizes  (SVz  to  36 
point),  complete  spare  Varian  compu¬ 
ter.  spare  Baldwin  servo  and  other 
parts. 

25  Type  Discs 

with  25  backup  discs,  some  new  and 
never  out  of  the  box.  Complete  list  on 
request. 

This  equipment  can  be  seen  In  dally 
operation  reliably  putting  out  our  pa¬ 
per  instruction  manuals,  blueprints, 
etc.,  are  Included  with  each  machine. 
For  further  information  contact. 

The  South  Bend  Tribune 

225  W.  Colfax  Ave. 

South  Bend.  Ind.  46626 
219  233-6161,  ext.  248 


2  8-LEVEL  BRPE  punches,  8  6-level  BRPE 
punches,  8  6-level  CX  readers,  8  Fairchild 
its  perforators.  Contact  Olen  Bell,  The 
Daily  Oklahoman  and  Times.  (405)  231- 
3438. 


COMPUGRAPHIC  7200  TG,  11  fonts  plus 
bordertape-bullets.  Like  new.  $35(X).  The 
Westview,  PO  Box  39,  Nashville,  TN 
37221.  (615)  646-1473. 


COMPUWRITER  II 
Assume  lease.  Phone 
(815)  476-7966 


COMPUGRAPHIC  ACM-9000,  serial  #  212, 
direct  entry  k^board  plus  tape  reader, 
tape  punch,  12  font  strips,  and  type  S 
processor.  Also  Included,  spare  parts  kit, 
spare  chip  kit  and  spare  tape  reader.  Ad¬ 
vertisers  Press,  711  N.  Dixie,  W.  Palm 
Beach,  FL  or  call  Mr.  Jones  (305)  655-1621. 


COMPUGRAPHIC  2961HS.  Wire  stripper, 
spare  reader,  spare  parts  kit,  20  font 
strips,  7  set  gears.  Excellent  condition. 
Contact  Dan  Kelly,  (912)  226-6822. 


PRESSES 


GOSS  URBANITE  available.  4  to  8  units 
with  multiple  folders,  drives  and  color. 
Contact:  IPEC,  Inc.,  401  N.  Leavitt, 
Chicago,  IL  60612  (312)  738-1200.  Telex 
25-4388. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY,  2  units  and  folder. 
Excellent  condition,  available  Im¬ 
mediately.  (415)  495-6010. 


COLOR  KING  WEB:  KJ8  folder,  30  horse 
power  drive,  2  units,  accumeter,  Count- 
0-Veyer,  Bingham  wrinkle  remover,  hoist. 
Thirty  hours  running  since  new.  Save 
thousands  on  like  new  press.  Atlantic 
Graphic  Machinery  Co.,  (404)  921-3438. 


12  WOOD  Auto  Pasters 
10  Goss  Auto  Pasters 
4  UNIT  Hoe  Colormatic  2IV2  cutoff 
4  UNIT  Goss  Community  with  SC  folder 
4  Goss  Headliner  units  23  9/16 
2  Angle  Bar  nests 

2  New  Goss  Web  with  Width  Cutdown 
Kits. 

Bramble  Professional  Press,  Inc. 

Rt.  2,  Box  2285,  McAllen,  TX  78501 
(512)682-7011 


CUSTOM-BILT  3  knife  trimmer  for  web 
press 

Color  King  7  unit  web  press/folder 
Color  King  4  unit  web  press/folder 
Cottrell  4  unit  V-15A/JF7  folder 
Color  King  press  units 
Cottrell  V-15A  press  unit 
100  HP  Fincor  press  drive  with  console 
GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT  SALES,  INC. 
1836  Woodward  St. 

Orlando,  FL  32803 
(305)  896-4330  Telex:  56-7471 


PATHFINDER  GRAPHIC  Associates,  Inc., 
manufactures  and  markets  quality  parts 
for  your  single  and  double  width  press 
equipment  (from  cutting  sticks  to  cylin¬ 
ders)  at  realistic  prices.  Catalogue  and 
more  information  available  on  request: 
Pathfinder  Graphics  Associates 
5000  W  16  St.,  Cicero,  IL  60650 
(312)  652-0966 


Dear  Mr.  Publisher: 

Is  the  cost  of  a  new  web  offset 
press  too  high  for  your  budget?  We 
can  help  you  to  save  40“/6  to  60“'o  of 
this  cost  with  the  installation  of  used 
Wraparound  Letterpress  equipment. 

If  you  cannot  afford  a  Goss  Ur¬ 
banite,  why  not  a  Goss  Universal? 

It  you  cannot  afford  a  Goss  Com¬ 
munity.  why  not  a  Goss  Unitubular? 

Letterpress  presses  using  Wrap¬ 
around  systems  are  being  success¬ 
fully  employed  throughout  the  world, 
installation  of  this  type  will  allow 
you  to  pursue  the  cold  type  system 
of  makeup  and  composition  and 
give  you  a  fine  quality  of  printing. 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO 

UNIVERSAL  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC. 

.  I  1  Madison  Street  , 

I  East  Rutherford,  N.J.  07073  I 
\  (201)438-3374  J 


RECONDITIONED  1-6  unit  Dally  King  with 
C.K.  folder 

News  King  add  on  units. 

Dally  King  add  on  units. 

2  Community  units  add  on,  grease. 

1  balloon  former. 

1  Color  King  folder  with  40  hsp  G.E.  drive 
Continental  Printing  Machinery 
7432  Hadley 
Overland  Pk,  KS  66204 
(913)  432-8276 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  folders 
Goss  SU  folder 

Goss  Suburban  press  units,  folders. 

Gregg  flying  imprinter  22%" 

Urbanite  Vi  folder 
Color  King,  2  units  folder  1965 
Fincor  motor  and  control  40-60  HP 
2  unit  V-15  Cottrell  with  Gear  Drive 
Urbanite  folder,  1968 

Wanted:  Newspaper  equipment 
and  complete  plants. 

IPEC  INC. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60612 
Ph:  (312)  738-1200  Telex  25-4388 


All  22%"  X  36"  Equipment 
Cottrell  V-25-6  units,  2  folders 
Cottrell  V-22,  8  units,  2  folders,  balloon 
former  &  2  drives 
Goss  Universal  folding  machine 
(^ss  Unitubular  800  series  folding  machine 
ATF  Commercial  quality  press,  b  units,  2 
flying  pasters,  ovens,  chill  rolls,  con¬ 
sole,  etc.,  25,000  per  hour. 

ATF  2  Web  Sheeter 
Color  King,  4  units 

Cutler-Hammer  Mark  II  Counter  Stacker 
40  double  steel  saddles  22%"cutoff,  29V'z" 
wide  for  30"  paper 
Dynaflex  1523-9  plate  processor 
Goss  rewind  motor  accessories 
KEMP  15  ton  electric  pot 
Sta-Hi  Mount-A-Plate 
Sta-Hi  Form-A-Plate 
Diacro  Plate  Bender 

Universal  Printing 
Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  455 

Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey  07071 
(201)  438-3744 


5  UNIT  DAILY  .KING  with  KJ-6  heavy  duty 
folder,  upper  balloo..'i  former,  40  hp  drive, 
hoist,  and  air  compressor.  1975  model. 
Asking  buy-out  from  lease  (approximately 
$128K).  (jontact:  Jose  Lozano,  1436  S. 
Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90015.  (213) 
748-1191. 


INLAND  OF  KANSAS  CITY 
Marketplace  for  Metropolitan  Presses 
7-Unit  Hoe  Color  Convertible  press  with 
2:1  H.D.  folder  with  double  upper  formers. 
2  color  humps,  90°  stagger,  23  9/16" 
cutoff,  compression  lockup,  Hoe  R.T.P. 
Group  drive.  SN  3173.  Mfg.  1950’s. 

7-unit  Hoe  Color  Convertible  press  with 
Goss  3:2  Imperial  Single  Folder  (mfg. 
1974)  with  double  upper  formers  and  skip 
slitters.  2  color  humps,  90°  stagger,  23 
9/16"  cutoff,  compression  lockup,  Hoe 
R.T.P.  Group  drive.  SN  3080.  Mfg.  1950's. 
9-unit  Hoe  Color  Convertible  press  with 
Goss  3:2  Imperial  single  folder  with  double 
upper  formers,  skip  slitters,  4  color 
humps,  90°  stagger,  23  9/16"  cutoff,  com¬ 
pression  lockup,  Hoe  R.T.P.  SN  3105. 

One  11-unit  Goss  Mark  I  Headliner  press 
with  two  double  2:1  folders,  double  upper 
formers,  A-80,  22%"  cutoff,  Mfg.  early 
1950's.  Goss  reels,  tensions  and  pasters. 
90°  stagger,  tension  lockup,  4  color 
humps,  1  color  half  deck. 

5-unit  Hoe  Colormatic  press,  SN  3300, 
mfg.  in  1964.  2:1  double  folder  with  dou¬ 
ble  upper  formers.  One  color  hump  and  one 
color  half  deck.  Hoe  reels,  tensions  and 
pasters.  Tension  plate  lockup.  90°  stagger. 
22%"  cutoff.  Can  be  offered  with  Napp 
equipment. 

Call,  Write  or  Wire: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  COR¬ 
PORATION 

105th  &  Santa  Fe  Drive,  P.O.  Box  5487 
Lenexa,  Kansas  LISA  66215 
(913)  492-9050  Telex  42362 


HARRIS  V25,  4  units,  1974.  6  units  avail¬ 
able  for  add  on.  IPEC,  Inc.,  (312)  738- 
1200. 

HEAVY  DUTY  V4  fold  and  trimmer. 

Call  (813)  223-971  lor  5011, 
ask  for  Bill. 


MARKETPLACE  FOR 
SELECT,  PRE-OWNED 
WEB  OFFSET  PRESSES 
4-unit  Fairchild  News  King  web  offset 
press  with  Color  King  Vi  and  V(i  page  fold¬ 
er.  30  h.p.  G.E.  press  drive.  SN  N208, 
mfg.  in  1966. 

4-unit  Fairchild  Color  King  web  offset 
press  with  Vz  and  Va  page  Jaw  folder,  40 
h.p.  press  drive.  Mfg.  m  1962-63. 

6-unit  Wood  double  width  web  offset 
press.  Wood  double  2:1  folder  with  double 
upper  formers,  3  black  and  white  units,  2 
tri  color  units,  one  Cottrell  1650  unit. 
Seven  55  h.p.  motors.  Reels,  tensions  and 
pasters.  Often  single  pass  driers  with  chill 
rolls.  22%" cutoff.  Mfg.  in  1967. 

9-unit  V-25  web  offset  press,  2  folders. 
Call,  Write  or  Wire: 

Call,  Write  or  Wire: 

Inland  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation 
105th  &  Santa  Fe  Dr.,  Box  5487 
Lenexa,  Kansas  USA  66215 
(913)  492-9050  Telex  42362 


PRESSROOM 


2  USED  3  ARM  economy  wood  reels, 
guaranteed  up  to  18(X)  feet,  42"  by  42". 
Priced  for  quick  sale.  (201)  241-1556. 


PROOFMAKING 


STAT  KING  automatic  daylight  operating 
reproduction  camera  and  Permatizor  unit. 
Excellent  condition.  Produces  high  quality 
stats  in  negative  or  positive  form.  Contact 
Barbara  Bobo,  The  Gazette,  Box  249, 
Millport,  AL  35576.  (205)  662-4296. 


BRUNING  EP1500  copier  220V  accepts 
both  12  and  18  inch  rolls.  Can  be  used  for 
parts.  Original  price  $19,000.  Will  sell  for 
$250  where  as  is.  Price  includes  inventory 
of  12  and  18  inch  paper  and  plenty  of  ton¬ 
er.  Contact  John  DeRosa.  Spartanburg 
Herald,  Spartanburg,  SC  293()4  or  phone 
(803)  582-4511. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


NOLAN  REMELTING  furnace  and  au¬ 
tomold,  oil  or  gas  fired,  large  capacity.  Box 
6290,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CHESHIRE  and  Phillipsburg  any  condition. 
Call  collect  Herb  (201)  289-7^  A.M.S., 
1290  Central  Ave.,  Hillside,  NJ  07205. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  OIL  BATH  with  SC  fold¬ 
er  unit  separate.  Box  1983,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEED  1500  SERIES  GOSS  SUBURBAN 
4  to  6  UNITS. 

BOX  200,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


SHERIDAN  48P  or  72P  inserter. 

Must  see  in  operation. 

Box  25954,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MULLER  227  inserter. 
Minimum  3  stations. 

Box  25956,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


STA-HI  257  or 
251  COUNTER  STACKER 
Box  25955,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LATE  STYLE 

COTTRELL  V22/25  AND  845 
BOX  273,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


LOOKING  FOR  SUPPLIER  to  supply  bulk 
offset  supplies  for  resale  out  of  country. 
Contact  Continental  Printing  Machinery 
Inc.,  7432  Hadley,  Overland  Pk.,  KS 
66204.  (913)  432-8276. 


COUNT-O-VEYOR 
(216)  725-4161,  Gowe  Printing 
David  Wiesenberg 


1  HOE  “Z”  PATTERN  unit  complete,  for 
parts,  22%"  page  cutoff,  must  be  79"  or 
81"  between  frames.  Will  pay  bonus,  scrap 
value  and  remove  by  experienced  press 
machinists.  Write  WNMA  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
5258,  San  Mateo,  Calif.  94402. 


•WANTED  TO  BUY  by  printing  company: 
Cheshire  labelling,  machine  525  base  739 
head.  Call  collect!206)  682-2494,  ext.  52. 


BEST  $$$  FOR  YOUR  METAL  TYPE 
Lead  Department  CommerciaT'Metals  Co. 
Box  1046  Dallas,  Texas  75221 
(214)  631-4120  Ext.  215 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  February  10,  1979 


Help 

Wanted... 


ACADEMIC 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  in  Department 
of  Journalism,  PhD  preferred,  professional 
experience  required.  Duties:  teach  various 
writing/reporting  courses,  including 
magazine  and  feature  writing  in  tenure¬ 
granting  track.  Salary  competitive.  UF  is 
an  Eoual  Opportunity  Employer.  Contact 
Prof  Jon  Roosenraad,  Chairman,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism,  University  of  Florida, 
Gainesville,  FL  32611. 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  to  teach  basic 
photography  and  graphics,  or  basic  pho¬ 
tography  and  news  reporting.  Minimum 
qualifications:  master’s  degree  in  jour¬ 
nalism,  3  to  5  years  professional  media 
experience,  and  interpersonal  skills  to 
work  closely  with  undergraduate  students. 
Position  begins  Septemer  1,  1979;  salaiy 
competitive.  Send  letters  of  inquiry  to  Wal¬ 
ter  J.  Ward,  School  of  Journalism  and 
Broadcasting,  Oklahoma  State  University, 
Stillwater,  OK  74074.  Include  at  least 
three  references  and  transcripts  with  ap¬ 
plication.  Deadline  March  1,  1979,  or  until 
adequate  pool  of  qualified  candidates  is  on 
file.  Oklahoma  State  University  Is  An  Equal 
Opportunity/Affirmative  Action  Employer. 
Minority  and/or  Women  Applicants  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  identify  themselves  as  such  in 
order  to  assist  OSU  in  its  affirmative  action 
effort. 


INSTRUCTOR  OR  ASSISTANT  PROFES¬ 
SOR.  For  August  1979.  The  department 
seeks  candidates  with  significant  experi¬ 
ence  in  journalistic  and  mass  media  writ¬ 
ing  and  requires  strong  teaching  recom¬ 
mendations.  Salary  range  is  $14,000  to 
$15,000.  Deadline  for  applying  is  February 
25.  Send  letter  and  resume  to  Dr.  John 
Kuhn,  Head,  Department  of  English, 
Northern  Michigan  University,  Marquette, 
Ml  49855.  An  Affirmative  Action-Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 


STATE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NY— Binghamton 
has  position  for  assistant  professor  of 
journalism  teaching  beginning  advanced 
courses  (five  per  year).  Tenure  track.  Ad¬ 
vanced  degree  (prefer  PhD)  and  journalis¬ 
tic  experience  required.  Salary  $14,000 
minimum  plus  benefits.  Send  resume  to  B. 
Rosenthal,  Chairman,  English  Depart¬ 
ment,  State  University  of  NY-Binghamton, 
Binghamton,  NY  13901. 


ROOSEVELT  UNIVERSITY  seeks  an  ex¬ 
perienced  journalist  (minimum  5  vears 
professional  employment)  with  M.A.  or  PhD 
to  become  coordinator  of  growing  jour¬ 
nalism  program.  Duties:  teaching,  advis¬ 
ing,  placing  interns  and  graduates,  de¬ 
veloping  the  program.  First  year  as  visiting 
faculty  with  possibility  of  tenure-line  ap¬ 
pointment  the  following  year.  Begins 
summer  1979.  Deadline:  March  1.  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer.  Apply  tO:  Forrest  L. 
Ingram,  Chairman,  Department  of  English 
and  Communicative  Arts,  Roosevelt  Uni¬ 
versity,  Chicago,  IL  60605. 


INSTRUCTOR  IN  JOURNALISM  (news- 
editorial).  One-year  appointment,  may  be 
renewed  for  second  year.  Masters  degree 
required,  along  with  professional  experi¬ 
ence.  Applicant  must  also  be  qualified  to 
teach  freshman  English  composition 
courses.  Deadline  for  applications:  March 
31,  1979.  Send  letter,  resume,  and  ar¬ 
range  to  have  three  recent  letters  of  rec¬ 
ommendation  sent  to:  Ronald  W.  Moran, 
Head,  Department  of  English,  Clemson 
University,  Clemson,  S.C.  29631.  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


SEEKING  qualified  applicants  for  GEN¬ 
ERAL  MANAGER  of  2  well  established 
dailies  located  in  ideal  Mid-west  towns. 
Modern  plants,  excellent  fringe  benefits 
and  ideal  place  to  raise  a  family.  Circula¬ 
tion  of  2,500  and  6,500.  Applicants  should 
send  resume  to  Box  26420,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PUBLISHERS:  Tired  of  standing  still?  Join 
energetic,  young  newspaper  group.  Ex¬ 
perience  vital.  Track  record  important. 
Weeklies  and  dailies.  Excellent  salaiy  and 
bonus  plus  all  other  fringes.  SEARCH  II, 
Suite  ros.  30500  Van  Dyke,  Warren,  Ml 
48093. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


PERSONNEL  MANAGER.  Major  metropoli¬ 
tan  publisher  seeks  a  progressive  person¬ 
nel  professional.  Competitive  salary  and 
benefit  package.  Non-union  environment. 
Respv^isibilities  include  coordination  of 
employment  procedures,  some  training 
and  over-all  employee  relations  program, 
including  daily  administration  of  benefit 
plans.  Requires  sound  communication 
skills  and  leadership  ability.  Solid  man¬ 
agement  experience  preferred.  Zone  6.  An 
equal  opportunity  employer  M/F.  Submit 
confidential  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  26054,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER/EDITOR— 7000  cir¬ 
culation  Colorado  Front  Range  6-day  a 
week  newspaper  needs  experienced  per¬ 
son  with  strong  news  background.  Publica- . 
tion  recently  acquired  by  an  award-winning 
Colorado  newspaper  group.  Strong  techni¬ 
cal  back-up  constantly  available  for  all 
areas.  Good  salary,  bonus  and  excellent 
benefit  program.  If  you  want  widened  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  growth  oppo'tunity,  send 
resume  to  Edward  Lehman,  Publisher, 
Daily  Times-Call,  Box  299,  Longmont,  CO 
80501. 


ASSISTANT  to  the  General  Manager  of 
Ohio  daily.  Advertising,  bookkeeping  or 
accounting  background  helpful  along  with 
ability  to  communicate  with  and  motivate 
employees.  Degree  helpful  but  not  neces¬ 
sary.  An  opportunify  to  advance  and  as¬ 
sume  full  responsibility.  Write  Box  26334, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  EMPLOYEE  RELATIONS 
MANAGER/Compensation  and  Benefits. 
Major  Southwest  metropolitan  publisher 
seeks  an  aggressive  self  starter  with  3  plus 
years  of  experience  in  compensation,  bene¬ 
fits,  safety,  training,  ERISA,  EEO  and 
labor.  This  position  reports  to  the  Manager 
of  Employee  Relations  and  offers  an  excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  to  perform  a  variety  of 
administrative  tasks.  State  salary  re¬ 
quirement  in  detailed  resume.  All  replies 
held  in  confidence.  Box  26461,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER— Progressive,  multi¬ 
state  group  will  fill  top  job  on  12,000- 
circulation  Zone  5  afternooner  with  ex¬ 
perienced  newspaper  executive  whose 
well-rounded  background  is  particularly 
strong  on  the  sales  and  financial  aspects 
of  modern  publishing.  A  challenging  op¬ 
portunity  [n  a  pleasant  university  town 
that  is  the  centerpiece  of  a  fine,  expanding 
market.  Write  Box  26429,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  in  absolute  confidence. 


ADVERTISING 


MANAGER, 

DISPLAY 

ADVERTISING 

If  you  really  understand  the  word 
manager  you  may  be  the  person 
for  this  position. 

We  are  the  fastest  growing  daily  in 
our  dynamic  Zone  9  area.  You 
must  have  a  proven  record  of 
sales  leadership  along  with  the 
ability  to  develop  revenue  pro¬ 
ducing  sources. 

If  you  thrive  on  challenge  and  are 
looking  for  a  position  that  offers 
outstanding  growth  potential, 
please  write  us  at  Box  26121, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  five 
day  California  daily.  Challenging  competi¬ 
tive  market.  An  exciting  situation  requiring 
hard  work,  staff  motivation,  sales  presen¬ 
tations,  promotion  and  personal  calls. 
Competitive  earnings.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  26221,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Weekly  California  newspaper  chain  seeks 
Sales  Manager  to  lead  staff  of  10  in  com¬ 
petitive  market.  Strong  background  in 
sales  and  management.  Excellent  salary, 
including  auto,  benefit  package  includes 
profit  sharing.  Send  resume  with  salary 
history  to  Box  26307,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  MANAGERS— for 
newspaper  group.  Dailies  and  weeklies. 
Great  opportunity  to  vault  into  publishing 
ranks.  No  beginners,  please.  Track  record 
vital.  SEARCH  II,  Suite  605,  30500  Van 
Dyke,  Warren,  Ml  48093. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
ALASKA 

The  Anchorage  Daily  News  is  seek¬ 
ing  an  aggressive,  experienced 
advertising  manager  to  build, 
train  and  lead  an  ad  staff  in  a 
competitive  market.  Opportunity 
to  develop  with  growing  organiza¬ 
tion.  Liberal  salary  and  incentives 
program.  Apply: 

Director  of  Employee  Relations 
McClatchy  Newspapers 
P.O.  Box  15779 
Sacramento,  Calif.  95813 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


TOP  CENTRAL  INDIANA  newspaper  needs 
aggressive  experienced  salesperson.  A 
great  community  with  a  different  competi¬ 
tive  market.  6-day  offset.  An  aggressive 
salesperson  can  earn  high  on  a  liberal 
commission  system.  Should  have  layout, 
budget  and  campaign  ideas  with  design 
ability  for  varied  accounts.  Good  chance 
for  advancement  for  right  person.  Degree 
preferred.  Send  resume  with  past  ex¬ 
perience  to  John  M.  Banawitz,  The  News, 
PO  Box  750,  Shelbyville,  IN  46176. 


AD  MANAGER  for  18,000  PM  daily  and 


fives.  This  is  not  a  director's  sit-down  job, 
rather  it  requires  sales  ability.  No  two  year 
wonders,  please.  Full  resume.  John  Gib¬ 
son,  Delta  Democrat  Times,  Greenville, 
MS. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  for  South  Jersey’s 
largest  group  of  bi-weekly  newspapers. 
Resort  area.  Send  resume,  references  and 
financial  history  to  South  Jersey  Advisor 
Newspapers,  PO  Box  804,  Cologne,  NJ 
08213. 


SALES 

Professional  retail  advertising  salesperson 
needed  for  strong  member  of  Gannett 
chain.  Motivated  self-starter  with 
minimum  5  years  experience  in  layout, 
sales  and  service  to  retail  advertisers. 
Marketing  degree  helpful.  Salary  plus 
commission.  Full  com^ny  benefits.  No 
phone  calls,  please.  Resumes  to  Jim 
Koleszar.  Advertising  Manager,  The  Sun, 
399  D  St.,  San  Bernardino,  CA  92401. 
Equal  opportunity  employer  M/F. 


AD  SALESMAN/MANAGER 
for  semi-weekly  planning  for  daily  publica¬ 
tion  in  rapidly  growing  northern  Nevada 
community.  Virtually  unlimited  potential 
for  right  person.  Should  be  willing  to  grow 
with  newspaper  and  community.  Experi¬ 
ence,  references,  salary  requirements  in 
first  letter  please.  Contact  Mark  McMa¬ 
hon,  Publisher,  Humboldt  Sun,  Box  912, 
Wannemucca,  NV  89445. 


PROMOTION-MINDED  ad  salesman 
needed  by  Florida  newspaper.  Salary- 
commission  setup.  Send  complete  re¬ 
sume,  salary  needs  to  Box  26209,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGEMENT  opportun¬ 
ity  for  professional  with  ambition.  Small 
Middle  Atlantic  group  of  newspapers 
seeks  person  willing  to  invest  total  effort 
for  reasonable  initial  return  and  excep¬ 
tional  possibilities  for  future  growth.  Two 
years  management  experience  a  must.  Tell 
us  why  yoiPre  the  person  we  need.  Box 
26392,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AD  DIRECTOR 

Independent,  highly  regarded  Zone  5, 
30,000  daily  seeks  Advertising  Director  to 
inspire,  lead  and  direct  solid  sales  staff  in 
outstanding  market.  Must  be  strong  in 
leadership  and  organization— a  top  ad¬ 
ministrator.  Prior  Ad  Director  experience 
preferred,  but  candidate  could  well  be  in  a 
larger  daily  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to 
take  charge.  Shopper  experience  helpful. 
This  is  an  industry  plum  with  salary  and 
incentive  potential  to  $30,(XX).  Send  re¬ 
sume  in  confidence  to  Box  26353,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MATURE.  EXPERIENCED  in  layout  and 
sales,  willing  and  able  to  also  work  in  news 
and  circulation,  capable  of  advancing  to 
managing  editor.  Legal  newspaper,  com¬ 
bination  shopper,  edge  of  suburbia,  pro¬ 
duction  In  central  plant.  Write  Victor 
Gierke,  Wentzville  Union,  Wentzville,  MO 
63385. 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION  MANAGER: 
19,500  6-day  PM  in  Zone  1.  Immediate 
opening  for  motivator  with  good  sales  rec¬ 
ord.  Excellent  working  and  living  environ¬ 
ment.  Send  complete  resume  to  Paul 
Gazaway,  Circulation  Director,  Concord 
Monitor,  PO  Box  1177,  Concord  NH  03301. 


IF  YOU  WANT  to  be  a  circulation  director 
the  rest  of  your  life  do  not  answer  this  ad. 
If  you  are  an  aggressive  promotion-minded 
circulator  who  can  produce  in  a  competi¬ 
tive  market,  then  you  may  be  the  right  per¬ 
son.  We  are  willing  to  pay  a  higher  wage 
because  we  want  more  than  a  circulation 
director.  We  want  a  future  general  man¬ 
ager.  Great  area  to  raise  a  family,  is  just 
one  of  the  many  additional  pluses  at  this 
Zone  2  daily.  Tell  all  in  first  letter.  Box 
26247,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


THE  GALVESTON  DAILY  NEWS  has  an 
immediate  opening  for  assistant  circula¬ 
tion  manager.  Candidate  we  seek  should 
be  experienced  as  a  No.  2  person  or  man¬ 
ager  of  small  daily.  Should  be  available  to 
travel  periodically  to  help  with  circulation 
problems  within  the  Carmage  Walls  News¬ 
paper  Group.  The  Galveston  Daily  News  is 
a  7-day  30,000,  ABC  morning  daily  on  the 
Texas  Gulf  Coast.  Excellent  advancement 
opportunities  in  circulation  management 
or  as  future  publisher.  Starting  salary 
$15-16, (XX),  negotiable  depending  on  ex¬ 
perience  and  potential.  To  apply  write  Les 
Daughtry,  Publisher,  The  Galveston  Daily 
News,  PO  Box  628,  Galveston,  TX  77553. 


CIRCULATION  SALES  MANAGER— for 
South  Carolina  daily  newspaper.  Morning 
and  afternoon  publications  with  50,000 
combined  circulation.  Our  newspaper  is 
part  of  a  dynamic  national  group.  The  can¬ 
didate  we  seek  will  be  responsible  for 
coordinating  all  circulation  promotions, 
organizational  sales  efforts  as  well  as 
door-to-door  and  telephone  solicitation  ef¬ 
forts.  This  is  a  high  visibility  position  and 
provides  exceptional  opportunities  to  the 
right  candidate.  Send  resume  and  salary 
history  to  Box  26375,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGERS— for  top 
weekly,  daily  group.  Experience  important. 
All  phases  .  .  .  voluntary  pay,  paid,  free, 
etc.  We  have  a  couple  of  very  good  posi¬ 
tions.  SEARCH  II,  Suite  605.  30500  Van 
Dyke.  Warren.  Ml  48093. 


MOVING  UP? 

The  Grand  Haven  (Mich.)  Tribune,  a  grow- 
ing.  aggressive  94()0  Evening  daily  with  a 
TMC  package,  needs  an  aggressive  circu¬ 
lation  manager  who  can  be  on  the  job  Feb¬ 
ruary  26.  Should  have  experience  at  at 
least  district  manager  level.  Enjoy  working 
with  top-notch  staff  in  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  communities  in  West  Michigan 
on  the  Lake  Michigan  shore.  Send  resume 
and  references  to  David  Rau.  Publisher, 
Grand  Haven  Tribune,  101  N.  3rd  St., 
Grand  Haven.  Ml  49417  or  call  (616)  842- 
6400. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
for  24,000  daily  in  Zone  1.  Must  be  sales 
oriented,  innovative,  with  strong  motiva¬ 
tional  ability  to  direct  sales  by  phone  staff 
and  outside  display  rep.  Salary  to  $16,500 
plus  incentive  plan  based  on  departmental 
performance.  Fine  benefit  package.  Reply 
in  confidence  to  Box  26248,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 

We  are  seeking  an  aggressive,  goal- 
oriented  individual  with  solid  daily  news¬ 
paper  retail  and/or  classified  advertising 
experience  to  develop  the  potential  of^ 
fered  by  the  Steubenville  market.  Must  be 
able  to  manage  and  motivate  an  energetic 
staff  of  6.  Planning  and  promotion  a 
"must".  Unusually  good  opportunity  to 
join  a  26,CX}0  ABC  evening  and  Sunday 
paper  that  is  dominant  in  its  market.  Excel¬ 
lent  chance  for  future  advancement  within 
our  organization.  For  more  details  send  re¬ 
sume  tO: 

Robert  Carter.  Publisher 
The  Herald  Star 
401  Herald  Square 
Steubenville,  Ohio  43952 
or  call  (614)  282-5311. 


When  answering  an  ESP  Box  number 
be  sure  to  include  only  non-returnable 
clips  and  samples. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

CLASSIFIED  PHONE  ROOM  MANAGER 
San  Francisco  Bay  Area  weekly  newspaper 
chain  seeks  strong  Phone  Room  Sales 
Manager  to  manage  6  person  department, 
selling  private  party  and  business  ac¬ 
counts.  Must  be  strong  in  leadership,  pro¬ 
motions,  phone  selling  techniques  and 
motivation.  Excellent  salary,  liberal  com¬ 
pany  benefits  include  profit  sharing.  Send 
resume  with  salary  history  to  Box  26308, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
We  are  looking  for  an  aggressive,  profes¬ 
sional,  hardworking  individual.  Should 
have  some  experience.  If  you  have  the 
background,  skills  and  knowledge,  here’s 
your  chance  to  use  them  and  be  rewarded 
accordingly.  We  offer  attractive  salary  and 
bonus  commensurate  with  experience. 
Salary  range  $13-15,000.  We  are  a  good 
company  with  better  than  average  bene¬ 
fits.  Daily  circulation  12,000.  Please  send 
resume  in  confidence  to  Paul  E.  Vogel, 
Classified  Advertising  Manager,  Dixon 
Evening  Telegraph,  113  Peoria  Ave.,  Di¬ 
xon,  IL  61021. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGERS— 
for  surging  newspaper  group,  dailies  and 
weeklies.  Experience  and  credentials  nec¬ 
essary.  SEARCH  II,  Suite  605,  30500  Van 
Dyke,  Warren,  Ml  48093. 


EDITORIAL 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR 

Opportunity  to  share  in  the 
responsibility  of  managing  a 
group  of  national  youth  mag¬ 
azines  with  circulations  of  1 
to  2V2  million.  Job  includes 
planning,  working  with  writ¬ 
ers,  coordinating  administra¬ 
tive  details,  managing  indi¬ 
vidual  projects,  some  editing. 
Good  pay.  Involvement  with 
one  of  the  nation's  fastest 
growing  magazine  publishers. 
Minimum  2  years  experience. 
Must  be  willing  to  relocate 
(PAID).  Send  resume  and  sam¬ 
ples,  with  salary  requirements 
to  Pam  Beaver,  Managing 
Editor,  13-30  Corp.,  505  AAar- 
ket  St,  Knoxville  TN  37902. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


REPORTERS 

Large  Zone  3  metro  has  openings  tor  ex¬ 
perienced  reporters.  We  re  looking  tor 
self-starters  who  can  get  to  the  people  and 
the  tacts  behind  the  story  and  who  can 
write  the  story  in  a  readable  column,  lively 
fashion.  Send  a  resume  and  3  or  4  of  your 
best  clips  to  Box  25878,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR/REPORTER — Experienced  in  all 
facets  of  reporting,  editing  and  makeup  for 
weekly  typeset  newsletter  and  interpretive 
news  service  covering  major  Midwest 
(Zone  5)  state  government  and  legislature. 
Send  resume,  letter,  samples  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  26059,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WIRE  EDITOR 

Southern  New  York  State  70,(X)0  daily  and 
Sunday  seeks  wire  editor  with  minimum  2 
years  experience,  strong  in  VDT  and  lay¬ 
out,  with  working  knowledge  of  New  York 
metropolitan  region.  Also  looking  for  copy 
editors  similarly  qualified.  Box  25936, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SOUTHWEST 

DYNAMIC,  take-charge  individual  needed 
for  metropolitan  weekly  in  the  Southwest. 
Must  have  excellent  track  record  and  want 
challenge,  not  a  slow-down.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  local  scales  and  appli¬ 
cant’s  experience.  Full  details  of  emjjloy- 
ment,  including  earnings  in  first  letter, 
please.  Box  25885,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR 

Virginia  PM  daily  seeks  editor  with  reperto- 
rial  experience  on  dailies  to  assist  in  han¬ 
dling  wire  and  local  copy.  Excellent  working 
conditions  with  fringe  benefits.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
25820,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR 
Take  charge  of  opinion  page  of  42,000 
Zone  5  daily,  group  member.  Ideal  spot  for 
thought-provoking  stylist  working  under 
editor  wno  gives  wide  latitude.  Political 
moderate  who  is  liberal,  however,  in  rec¬ 
ognition  of  individual  rights.  Scholars  wel¬ 
come,  but  demand  is  for  hard  worker  to 
speak  out  with  simple  clarity  on  variety  of 
subjects.  Heavy  on  local  issues.  We  believe 
best  editorial  writers  were  once  good  re¬ 
porters  and  remain  so  to  their  dying  day. 
Salary  negotiable.  Write  Box  26352,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


REPORTER— General  assignment  job  that 
includes  coverage  in  all  areas  of  commun¬ 
ity  journalism:  hard  news,  features,  pho¬ 
tography,  editorials,  heads,  copy  editing, 
makeup  and  more.  Opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Good  salary,  fringes.  Great 
staff,  good  location,  6-day  daily.  Write;  Wil¬ 
liam  Bright,  Managing  Editor,  Record- 
Argus,  Greenville,  PA  16125. 


MEDICAL  EDITOR 

Do  you  have  intellectual  curiosity,  an  interest  in 
medicine,  a  penchant  for  detail,  and  solid  editorial 
experience  with  clinical  subject  matter?  Can  you 
edit  or  rewrite  medical  articles  on  a  professional 
level?  And  can  you  pick  the  angle  that  will  sell  those 
articles  to  an  MD  audience,  and  write  heads,  leads 
and  summaries  that  do  the  job? 

Our  monthly  journal  covers  a  wide  range  of  clinical 
topics  and  has  a  nationwide  circulation  of  120,000. 
We  offer  a  competitive  salary  with  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Our  parent  company,  a  well-known 
medical  publisher  with  offices  in  the  New  York 
metropolitan  area  provides  an  attractive  health- 
benefits  package  and  a  sound  pension  plan. 

If  you  think  you’re  the  person  for  the  job,  send  us 
your  resume  and  a  letter  telling  us  about  yourself. 

Box  26432,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


ENERGETIC,  EXPERIENCED  reporter  to 
grow  with  Deep  South  AM  in  3(X)-i-M  metro 
area  with  healthy  economy,  bright  future. 
Will  cover  lively  city  government  beat.  Ex¬ 
cellent  pay  and  benefits.  Send  resume, 
clippings  to  Box  26253,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  NEWS  EDITOR  for  125,CX)0 
AM,  2(X),000  Sunday  in  mid-Atlantic  resort 
area.  We  want  someone  with  mature  news 
judgment,  sharp  editing  skills,  a  flair  for 
layout  and  the  ability  to  direct  others.  The 
successful  applicant  will  have  demon¬ 
strated  leadership  as  a  city  editor  or  news 
editor  at  a  smaller  daily.  We  offer  a  chal¬ 
lenging  job  and  the  opportunity  for  rapid 
advancement  to  newsroom  management. 
Excellent  salary  and  benefits.  Send  re¬ 
sume,  references  and  3  sample  front 
pages  to  Box  26118,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER— for  successful  daily  in 
Zone  2.  Will  cover  scholastic  sports  and 
write  features  as  schedule  permits.  Posi¬ 
tion  requires  use  of  a  car  and  flexibility  in 
days  and  hours  to  be  worked.  Excellent 
salary  and  strong  benefits.  Send  resume, 
clips  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
26401,  Editor  &  Publisher.  An  equal  op¬ 
portunity  employer,  M/F. 


SPORTS  WRITER/EDITOR,  energetic  per¬ 
son  sought  by  15,(XI0  New  England  daily 
for  two  member  sports  department.  Higli 
School  coverage,  photo  experience  and 
feature  writing  ability.  Send  resume  and 
several  clips  to  Box  26370,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR  for  county  seat  weekly  in  the  fast¬ 
est  growing  area  in  the  Southeast.  Old 
established  paper.  Must  be  able  to  do 
everything.  Salary  to  $15,000.  Box  26371, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR— for  SOM  metropolitan  weekly  in 
Minneapolis.  Staff  of  six,  edit  terminals, 
paper  in  4th  year  and  growing  quickly. 
Good  management  abilities,  writing  skills 
and  tight  editing  required.  Submit  resume 
to  publisher.  Reader,  100  N.  7th  St  #610, 
Minneapolis  MN  55403. 


EDITOR-REPORTER  for  lOM  circulation 
weekly.  Experience  in  photography,  layout. 
Need  aggressive  person  to  get  paper  mov¬ 
ing  again.  Tough  competition.  Excellent 
working  conditions.  Mid-Michigan.  $10M 
year.  Box  26321,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTERS 

Medium-sized  daily,  in  Zone  1,  interested 
in  resumes  from  experienced  reporters. 
Excellent  daily/Sunday  paper,  heavy  em¬ 
phasis  on  local  news.  Send  resume  in  con¬ 
fidence  to  Box  26317,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR 

Aggressive,  hard-working  to  direct  staff  of 
small,  award-winning  daily.  Editing,  layout 
experience  necessary.  Start  at  $15,000 
plus  benefits  that  include  profit-sharing 
pension  plan.  Box  26348,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR  needed  for  33,(XK)  morning 
paper  in  Zone  3.  Must  know  the  language, 
be  fast  with  headlines,  and  imaginative 
with  layout.  Should  be  inquisitive  and  un¬ 
afraid  of  questioning  stories.  Reply  to  Box 
26337,  Editor  &  Publisher 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


CONSIDER  TEXAS.  With  our  free  place¬ 
ment  service,  we  can  get  your  resume  be¬ 
fore  the  editors  and  publishers  of  our  89 
member  daily  newspapers.  Looking  for  re¬ 
porters,  copy  editors  and  editorial  man¬ 
agement.  Send  resume  to  Texas  Daily 
Newspaper  Association,  3701  Kirby, 
#1110,  Houston,  TX  77098. 


THE  MISSOULIAN,  (circulation  31,500 
daily;  33,3()0  Sunday)  the  daily  paper  in 
Montana’s  Rocky  Mountain  region,  is 
creating  a  position  of  consumer  reporter. 
Two  years  of  reporting  experience  on  a 
daily  paper  is  preferred.  Investigative 
skills,  accuracy  and  fair  play  are  impera¬ 
tive.  Apply  in  writing  with  resume,  refer¬ 
ences  and  clips  to  Sharon  Barrett,  City 
Editor,  The  Missoulian,  PO  Box  8029,  Mis¬ 
soula,  MT  59807. 


SUBURBAN  EDITOR 

Award-winning  small  New  England  daily 
needs  experienced  editor  to  supervise 
coverage  of  14  suburban  towns.  Job  in¬ 
volves  copy  editing,  headline  writing,  lay¬ 
out  and  personnel  management.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  salary  requirements  to  William 
Pike,  The  Chronicle,  Willimantic  CT  06226. 


REPORTER  FOR  GROWING 
MISSISSIPPI  WEEKLY.  $150. 

Box  26216,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WEST  COAST  small  offset  daily  wants  city 
editor  to  handle  wire,  editing  and  layout. 
Must  be  above  average  in  layout  and  de¬ 
sign.  We’re  located  on  desert  near  Sierra 
Mts.  Send  resume,  samples  of  layout  work, 
references  to  Cliff  Urseth,  PO  Box  7, 
Ridgecrest  CA  93555. 

SMALL  TOWN  NEWSPAPER 
We  are  a  good  newspaper  in  a  constantly 
growing  community.  Our  news  staff  is 
young,  knowledgeable  and  eager.  We  need 
someone  to  direct  our  staff,  do  some  re¬ 
porting  and  be  dedicated  to  improving  our 
already  good  6-day  daily.  If  you  are  an 
above  average  speller  and  want  to  direct 
your  own  show,  call  Garth  Whipple  or  Doug 
Taylor  at  (812)  838-4811. 


FEATURE  WRITER 

Opportunity  to  work  for  grow¬ 
ing  national  magazine  pub¬ 
lisher  with  circulation  in  the 
millions.  13-30  Corp,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  magazines  for  col¬ 
lege  and  high  school  students 
is  looking  for  writer  with  two 
to  5  years  experience.  Free¬ 
dom  to  develop  story  ideas, 
travel,  work  with  people  your 
own  age.  Send  resume  and 
samples  with  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Pam  Beaver,  Man¬ 
aging  Editor,  13-30  Corp., 
505  Market  St,  Knoxville  TN 
37902. 


SCIENCE  WRITER 

Major  voluntary  health  agency  has  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  an  experienced  medical/science 
writer.  Must  have  at  least  5  years  experience  in 
science  and  medical  writing  for  a  mass  media 
outlet — newspaper,  magazine,  radio  or  television 
station  or  any  combination.  Public  relations  and 
public  information  experience  will  be  considered. 
Starting  salary  commensurate  with  experience  plus 
excellent  benefits  at  our  Dallas,  Texas  location. 

Qualified  candidates  should  submit  resume  and 
salary  history  in  confidence  to  Box  26516,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F 
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EDITORIAL 


REPORTER— feature  writer  for  large  tri¬ 
weekly  in  outdoor  resort  area.  J-school 
grad  with  command  of  the  language, 
knowledge  o'f  photography,  headlines,  lay¬ 
out.  Plenty  or  latitude  for  a  self-starter. 
Good  salary  and  benefits  for  someone 
wanting  a  chance.  Send  resume,  clips, 

?hotos,  salary  requirements  to;  Editor, 
ribune-Courier,  Box  185,  Benton  KY 
42025. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


SMALL  DAILY  newspaper  in  northern 
Westchester  County  New  York  is  searching 
for  a  managing  editor  to  run  editorial  de¬ 
partment.  I'm  looking  for  an  individual  who 
can  put  together  an  editorial  product 
which  chronicles  and  reflects  the  lifestyle, 
mood  and  interests  of  our  readers.  Write  or 
call  John  Berger,  Patent  Trader,  Box  240, 
Mt  Kisco,  NY  10549.  (914)  666-8951. 


THE  DETROIT  FREE  PRESS  is  looking  for 
an  experienced  business  writer  to  cover 
utilities,  banking  and  corporate  finance. 
Can  you  dissect  a  balance  sheet  and  trans¬ 
late  its  implications  into  clear,  inviting 
writing  for  a  broad  audience?  Interested  in 
finding  out  and  explaining  how  a  major  au¬ 
tomaker  raises  the  cash  to  meet  govern¬ 
ment  regulations  and  still  build  cars  that 
will  sell?  Or  digging  into  utility  rate  cases? 
If  you're  an  aggressive  reporter  looking  for 
a  challenge  in  a  fascinating  business  town 
with  highly  competitive  newspapers,  we 
should  get  to  know  each  other.  Send  a  re¬ 
sume,  clips  and  an  autobiographical  letter 
to  Clark  Hoyt,  Business  Editor,  Detroit 
Free  Press,  321  W.  Lafayette  Blvd.,  De¬ 
troit,  Mich.  48231. 


NEWS,  SPORTS  EDITORS 

Growing  33,0(50  morning  paper  seeks  ex¬ 
perienced  editors  to  run  copy  desk,  super¬ 
vise  sports  department.  The  news  editor 
we  seek  is  an  experienced  copy  editor  who 
has  supervised  editors,  reporters  and 
photographers.  The  sports  editor  should 
appreciate  the  importance  of  local  high 
school  sports,  while  being  a  good  planner 
and  manager.  Previous  supervisory  experi¬ 
ence  required.  Both  editors  should  know 
good  graphics  and  appreciate  modular  de¬ 
sign.  Good  wages  and  benefits.  Write  Dave 
Butler,  Managing  Editor,  Messenger- 
Inquirer,  PO  Box  1480,  Owensboro,  KY 
42^01. 


REPORTER— Experienced  reporter  wanted 
to  handle  eco’iomics-environment  beat  for 
19,000  circulation  daily  in  western  Oregon. 
Send  clips,  references,  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  26489,  Editor  &  Publisher 


INTERESTED  in  furthering  your  newspa¬ 
per  career  with  an  expanding  company?  All 
departments.  Some  immediate  openings. 
Write  Box  26478,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER/REPORTER 
Award-winning  northern  Illinois  weekly 
situated  in  agricultural-centered  city  seeks 
ambitious  photographer  capable  of  han¬ 
dling  darkroom  responsibilities  and  report¬ 
ing.  Recently-appointed  editor  needs 
eager  staffer  who  could  help  improve  an 
alreai^  successful  100-year-old  publica¬ 
tion.  80  miles  from  metro  Chicago.  Salary 
contingent  on  experience.  Write  to  the 
Mendota  Reporter,  Box  1(50,  Mendota,  IL 
61342. 


EDITOR  for  Oklahoma  daily.  9100  circula¬ 
tion,  afternoon,  Sunday.  Permanent.  1st 
opening  in  12  years.  Near  Tulsa.  Ed  Liver¬ 
more,  Sapulpa  (OK)  Daily  Herald,  (918) 
224-5185.  Write  or  call. 


BRIGHT  BEGINNER  needed  immediately 
for  general  assignment  reporting  on  qual¬ 
ity  New  York  State  weekly,  plus  editing  of 
monthly  farm  supplement,  (iail  Jim  Kevlin, 
Managing  Editor,  (203)  435-2541. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT 
We  need  a  real  pro  to  handle  general  as¬ 
signment  beat  and  to  help  rewrite  the  copy 
of  less  experienced  reporters.  We  are  a 
prize  winning  PM  in  Zone  3  and  quality  is 
our  bag.  Vacancy  caused  by  promotion  to 
city  editor.  Send  clippings  and  resume  to 
Box  26433,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDUCATION  REPORTER 
Immediate  opening  for  reporter  who  has 
dedicated  interest  in  the  field  of  education 
and  is  an  exceptionally  talented  writer. 
Metro  PM  Zone  3.  Mail  clippings  and  re¬ 
sume  to  Box  26422,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DESK  PERSON 

100,000  PM  in  Zone  3  has  opening  for  ex¬ 
perienced  copy  editor  who  wants  to  ad¬ 
vance.  Reporting  background  preferred. 
Send  clippings  and  resume  to  Box  26417, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HIGH-STANDARD  daily  in  growing  West 
Texas  city  of  70,000,  needs  sports  writer 
to  join  staff  of  three.  VDT  operation,  excel¬ 
lent  benefits,  sports-oriented  city.  Resume 
to  Jim  Servatius,  Managing  Editor, 
Reporter-Telegram,  Midland,  TX  79702. 


EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR— We  are  a 
20.000  circulation  daily  in  a  university 
community.  In  addition  to  writing  daily 
editorials,  you  will  be  responsible  for  our 
Op-Ed  page.  We  run  at  least  12(X}  letters  a 
year.  Send  clips  to  Box  26472,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR— College  town  daily 
seeks  someone  with  at  least  one  year's 
desk  experience.  Must  be  able  to  organize 
sports  desk  and  keep  track  of  things.  Send 
non-returnable  clips  to  Box  26459,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTER  for  medium 
sized  Northeastern  daily  and  Sunday  pa¬ 
per.  Box  26454,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ENTERTAINMENT  EDITOR  for  medium 
sized  Northeastern  daily  and  Sunday  pa¬ 
per.  Box  26453,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LIVING/LIFESTYLE  writer  interested  in 
learning  editing,  by  aggressive  Florida 
daily.  Must  be  experience  or  very  promis¬ 
ing,  skilled  writer.  Box  26443,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDUCATION  REPORTER  wanted  by  ag¬ 
gressive,  medium  circulation  south  Florida 
metro  daily.  Must  have  some  reporting  ex¬ 
perience,  be  sharp  on  facts,  figures,  to 
cover  10th  largest  school  system  in  U.S. 
Box  26442,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  for  7300  circulation  county 
seat  daily.  Recent  graduate  considered. 
Potential  advancement  opportunity  into 
editorial  management  of  several  medium 
to  large  weeklies.  Send  resume  and  sam¬ 
ples  to  Gary  Dalton,  Urbana  Citizen,  PO 
Box  191,  Urbana,  OH  43078. 


AWARD-WINNING  weekly  newspaper 
group  seeks  editor  for  edition  in  one  of 
America's  most  historic  towns.  Suburban 
Boston  location.  Reporting,  editing,  layout 
skills,  news  judgment  required.  Back-up 
staff  includes  top-flight  photo  and  sports 
departments.  Send  resume,  clippings,  ref¬ 
erences  to  Box  26373,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER 

Creative  Writer  with  experience  on  daily  newspaper 
or  wire  service  to  join  a  group  of  professionals  on  the 
public  relations  staff  of  a  major  international  com¬ 
pany,  Midwest  location.  No  previous  PR  experience 
necessary.  An  opportunity  for  creative  self- 
expression.  If  you're  interested  in  talking  with  us  (we 
pay  interview  expenses)  don't  delay  in  sending  a 
resume  and  samples  of  your  very  best  writing  to: 

Box  26431,  Editor  &  Publisher 

We  Are  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  AA/F 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


FEATURE  WRITER 

80,(XX)  South  Florida  daily  with  a  national 
award  winning  feature  section  is  looking 
for  a  strong  writer  who  can  generate  ideas 
and  see  them  through  to  the  finish.  We 
need  someone  who  can  handle  consumer 
articles  with  clarity  and  style  in  addition  to 
general  interest  features,  entertainment 
and  personality  profiles.  Our  section  has 
won  the  National  Press  Club,  National 
Headliners  Club  and  Penny-Missouri 
Awards  for  1978.  We  are  not  looking  for 
someone  to  staff  a  “Women’s  Section”  po¬ 
sition.  Send  resume,  clips  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  26470,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


TWO  POSITIONS.  Beginning  reporter 
($214  a  week),  feature  writer  preferred 
and  clips  a  must.  Editorial  clerk  ($142), 
advancement  potential.  Soon-to-be  or  re¬ 
cent  journalism  graduates  apply  to  Wiley 
Brooks,  Managing  Editor,  York  Daily  Rec¬ 
ord,  1750  Industrial  Hwy,  York,  PA  17402. 
Women/minorities  encouraged  to  apply. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  Zone  2.  Growing  com¬ 
munity  weekly  chain  requires  writing,  edit¬ 
ing,  photographic  and  Iwut  skills.  $150 
to  start.  Send  resume  to  Box  26466,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


TELEGRAPH  HERALD  has  a  vacancy  for  a 

?;eneral  assignment  reporter  with  strong 
eature  writing  ability.  Special  sections  are 
also  published  on  a  variety  of  topics,  in¬ 
cluding  fashion  and  food.  Applicants 
should  have  a  college  degree  with  one  year 
experience.  Work  on  college  newspaper  or 
similar  publications  would  apply.  Tele¬ 
graph  Herald,  a  progressive  newspaper  in 
Dubuque,  Iowa,  located  in  the  beautiful 
Upper  Mississippi  Valley,  offers  a  competi¬ 
tive  wage  and  benefit  package.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  clips  to  Tom  Kamerer,  Personnel 
Director,  Telegraph  Herald,  PO  Box  688, 
Dubuque,  I A  52001.  Equal  opportunity 
employer. 


REPORTERS — Florida  daily  on  move  needs, 
self  starters.  Knowledge  police  beat,  gov¬ 
ernment  helpful.  Come  grow  with  us.  Box 
26440,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTERS 

I  PHOTOGRAPHERS 

'  List  your  name  nationally  with  thousands 
;  of  newspaper,  magazine  and  corporate 
I  editors  and  others  who  daily  pay  free- 
{  lancers  to  provide  news,  feature,  in- 
vestigative  and  background  information 
I  and/or  photos. 

I  For  a  listing  data  form  send  a  self- 
I  addressed,  stamped  return  envelope  to: 

FREELANCERS 

i  Box  277-G,  Bath,  Pa.  10014 


MARKETING  RESEARCH 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


DYNAMIC  25,(X)0  daily  in  Pacific  North¬ 
west  desires  sportswriter  with  desk  experi¬ 
ence  to  add  to  award-winning  staff.  Equal 
opportunity  position.  Seeking  writer  with 
keen  interest  in  sports,  flair  for  the  feature 
and  eye  for  unit-design  layout.  Beautiful 
location.  Send  resume,  samples  of  work  to 
Diane  Borden,  Managing  Editor,  Belling¬ 
ham  Herald,  PO  Box  1277,  Bellingham, 
WA  98225. 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR 

Fine  Woodworking  magazine.  Applicant 
needs  at  least  three  years  editorial  experi¬ 
ence  in  magazines,  newspapers  or  txraks; 
also  job  experience  or  serious,  long-term 
hobby  interest  in  woodworking  arts.  Duties 
include  editing  manuscripts  and  working 
with  authors,  some  reporting,  some  travel¬ 
ing.  Photographic  and/or  graphic  skills  an 
asset.  Full  benefits,  excellent  opportunity, 
western  Connecticut  location.  Send  re¬ 
sume,  stating  salary  history  and  require¬ 
ments  to  Editor-in-Chief,  The  Taunton 
Press,  Box  355,  Newtown,  CT  06470. 


NEWSLETTER  EDITOR 
Well  established,  widely  recognized 
Washington-based  weekly  newsletter  seek¬ 
ing  new  editor  to  fill  shoes  of  retiring 
editor.  Readership  requires  editor  who 
knows  how  Washington  works.  Good  writ¬ 
ing,  accurate  reporting  essential.  We'll 
teach  you  subject  if  you  have  right  jour¬ 
nalistic  talent.  Send  resume,  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  26424,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


GRAPHICS 


GRAPHICS/DESIGNER  to  assist  the 
graphics  director  in  the  overall  redesign  of 
a  major  daily  newspaper  and  after  its  im¬ 
plementation  to  participate  in  the  planning 
and  production  of  day  to  day  graphics  and 
layouts.  The  ideal  candidate  will  possess; 
(1)  A  feel  for  type  and  page  layout,  (2)  The 
ability  to  create  clean  graphics  and/or  il¬ 
lustrations,  (3)  Sensitivity  to  photographic 
images,  (4)  Ability  to  sell  your  point  of 
view,  and  (5)  Some  experience  or  knowl¬ 
edge  of  newspaper  or  magazine  produc¬ 
tion.  Send  a  resume,  tearsheets  and  salary 
requirements  to;  Personnel  Dept.,  The 
States-ltem,  3800  Howard  Ave.,  New  Or¬ 
leans,  La.  70140.  An  equal  opportunity 
employer  M/F. 


UBRARIAN 


ASSISTANT  LIBRARIAN  wanted  to  help 
reorganize  newspaper  library.  Five  years  of 
experience  and/or  degree  in  library  sci¬ 
ence.  Excellent  fringe  benefits,  starting 
salary  of  $15,000.  Send  resume  to 
Raymond  Burnett,  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette,  50  Blvd  of  the  Allies,  Pittsburgh, 
PA  15222. 


MARKETING  RESEARCH 


MARKETING 

RESEARCH 

MANAGER 

The  New  Yoric  Times  is  seeking  a  Marketing  Research  Manager. 
Candidates  should  possess  excellent  writing  and  verbal  skills  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  S-7  years  in  consumer  marketing  research.  Experience  must 
include  design  of  primary  research  projects  and  questionnaires,  new 
product  development,  use  of  census  and  syndicated  data  . . .  the  ability 
to  make  presentations  to  middle  and  high-level  management  and  be  able 
to  interface  with  outside  research  organizations.  An  advanced  degree 
related  to  marketing  research  would  be  a  plus  factor. 

This  position  offers  excellent  upward  mobility,  excellent  compensation 
and  competitive  benefits  package.  Interested  candidates  are  invited  to 
submit  a  resume  indicating  salary  history  in  complete  confidence  to: 

MR.  E.  WOISIN 

PERSONNEL  DEPT.— ROOM  713 

THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 
229  WEST  43RD  STREET 
NEW  YORK,  NEW  YORK  10036 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
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HELP  WANTED 


MACHINIST 


MACHINIST  WANTED— Newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  desirable  but  not  mandatory. 
Must  be  skilled  in  lathe  and  milling 
machines  and  able  to  perform  other 
machine  shop  duties.  Must  be  willing  to 
work  nights,  weekends,  and  overtime. 
Permanent  position  with  excellent  salary 
and  top  fringe  benefits.  In  Zone  6.  An 
equal  opportunity  employer  M/F.  Submit 
resume  to  Box  26414,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAILROOM 


MAILROOM  FOREMAN 
To  work  in  large  daily  newspaper  publish¬ 
ing  7  days  a  week.  Applicant  must  be  famil¬ 
iar  with  72Ps  and  be  prepared  for  some 
night  work.  Preparation  of  the  mailroom 
budget  essential  plus  control  of  weekly 
payroll  and  variances  pertaining  to  same. 
ITU  mailroom  located  in  Zone  9.  Send 
complete  resume  including  expected  sal¬ 
ary  to  Box  26326,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOJOURNAUSM 


PHOTOGRAPHER  for  mid-sized  newspa¬ 
per.  Must  have  worked  with  color  and  have 
experience  in  organizing  and  supervising 
3-member  staff.  Inquiries  to  William  Haw¬ 
kins,  240  Franklin  SE,  Warren  OH  44482. 
(216)  393-2521. 


PHOTOGRAPHER — We’re  a  twice-a-week 
offset  that's  visually  concerned  from  the 
publisher  to  the  pressmen.  We  have  an 
opening  on  a  two-person  photo  staff  for 
someone  who  can  also  help  coordinate  lay¬ 
outs,  picture  usage.  Send  resume  to 
Kettering-Oakwood  Times,  3484  Far  Hills 
Av,  Kettering  OH  45429. 


HELP  WANTED 


PRESSROOM 


WORKING  PRESSROOM  FOREMAN— 6 
unit  Goss  Community,  supervise  3  press¬ 
men.  Excellent  pay,  benefits.  Write  Terry 
Housholder,  Daily  News-Sun,  Kendallville, 
IN  46755. 


Newspaper 
WEB  OFFSET 
PRESSMEN 

Immediate  opening.  Excellent  working 
conditions,  liberal  benefits  including 
I.P.G.C.V.  Retirement  Fund.  Night  work, 
37V2  hours.  Starting  salary  $327.75 
weekly.  Zone  5.  Write  Box  26500,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  PRESSMAN  for  Goss  Ur¬ 
banite  8  units,  6  black  units,  2  color  units. 
Contact  Mr  Scroggins  (419)  625-5500. 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN  and  supervisors 
wanted  immediately.  All  fees  paid.  Contact 
Taylor,  Inc.,  Mr.  Kutt,  (919)  273-1751. 


OPPORTUNITY  for  good  web  press 
operator  to  go  up  in  management  in  1.5- 
million  gross  Zone  5  company.  Decent  pay, 
benefits,  profit  sharing,  stock  option. 
Send  resume,  including  expected  starting 
salary  to  Box  26474,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


NORTH  JERSEY  web  offset  printer  has 
immediate  opening  for  third  shift  foreman 
on  Goss  Urbanite.  Must  be  a  strong  leader, 
quality/waste  conscious.  Good  benefits, 
wages.  Starting  salary  $15-18,000.  Call 
(201)  696-3000,  ask  for  Dan  Stark,  9  to  4 
Monday-Friday. 


E&P  Classifieds- 

As  effective  in  the  newspaper  community 

as  your  newspaper’s  classifieds  are  in  your  community! 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 


Manager, 

Public  Relations 
&  Advertising 

Seldom-encountered  opportunity! 

One  of  the  best  communications’  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  the  telecommunications  in¬ 
dustry  is  now  available  as  a  result  of 
internal  promotion. 

The  imaginative  candidate  we  seek  will 
be  responsible  for  technical  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  sales  promotion  programs  for 
the  company.  The  ideal  applicant  will 
have  electronics  or  communications 
technical  expertise  and  degree  plus  at 
least  10  years  related  experience  with  an 
agency  and/or  client. 

Please  send  resume  including  salary  his¬ 
tory  to:  Elisabeth  Asmus,  U.S.  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Corporation,  67  Broad 
Street,  New  York,  New  York  10004. 


US.  TELEPHONE 
AND  TELEGRAPH  CORP 


ITT 


HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
Wanted,  experienced  Production  Manager 
to  manage  photo-comp,  camera,  press¬ 
room,  mailroom  and  job  printing  depart¬ 
ments  in  Zone  3,.  resort  area  newspaper 
group.  Will  supervise  approximately  15 
employees.  Excellent  pay,  fringe  benefits. 
Must  maintain  efficient  quality  produc¬ 
tion,  prepare  budgets  and  manage  effec¬ 
tively.  Send  complete  resume  to  Box 
26274,  Editor  &  Publisher.  An  Equal  Op¬ 
portunity  Employer. 


ASSISTANT  PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
For  large  metropolitan  newspaper  in  Zone 
9.  Must  be  familiar  with  mailroom  includ¬ 
ing  72P  inserting  machines  and  pressroom 
operation  including  layout  of  press  config¬ 
urations.  Prime  responsibility  will  be  in 
these  areas  but  familiarity  in  composing, 
engraving  an  asset.  Budget  preparation 
and  variances  will  be  part  of  overall  re- 
sppnsibility  plus  ability  to  work  in  strong 
union  environment  essential.  Please  send 
resume  plus  expected  salary  to  Box  26325, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


RAPIDLY  EXPANDING  terminal  manufac¬ 
turer  requires  sales  managers  for  Midwest 
and  Eastern  regions.  Should  have  solid 
working  knowledge  of  newspapers,  and  be 
competent  in  VDT  and  communications 
products.  This  is  an  excellent  growth  op¬ 
portunity.  Reply  to  Robert  Ansell,  Market¬ 
ing  Manager,  Teleram  Communications 
Corp,  2  Corporate  Park  Dr,  White  Plains  NY 
10604.  (914)  694-9270. 


CUSTOMER 

SERVICE 

ENGINEERS 

Newspaper  Electronics 
Corp  has  positions  avail¬ 
able  for  Customer  Service 
Engineers  capable  of 
handling  installation, 
maintenance  and  repair 
of  micro-processor  based 
electronic  editing  sys¬ 
tems. 

Experience  with  integrat¬ 
ed  circuit  electronics  and 
phototypesetter  technol¬ 
ogy  is  required.  This  ag¬ 
gressive,  growing  com¬ 
pany  offers  salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experi¬ 
ence;  generous  employee 
benefits. 

Send  resume  to: 

Newspaper 
Electronics  Corp 
3225  Roanoke  Rd 
Kansas  City, 

MO  641 11 
Attn:  Customer 
Service  Director 


Positions  Wanted  .  .  . 


ACADEMIC 


MANAGING  EDITOR,  small  daily,  the  past 
8  years;  Wall  Street  Journal  writer  and 
editor  13  years;  part-time  journalism  fac¬ 
ulty  member  7  years,  now  an  associate 
professor.  I  can  take  a  year's  leave  from 
paper  and  university  starting  this  fall.  I’d 
like  to  spend  it  teaching  journalism.  Ted 
Stanton,  317  N.  Hayes,  Moscow,  Idaho. 
(208)  882-4715. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


PUBLISHER/GENERAL  MANAGER— Ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  phases  with  emphasis 
on  circulation,  marketing,  cost  control. 
People  oriented,  15  years  experience.  Pre¬ 
fer  small  to  medium  community  Zones  7, 
8,  9.  Group  vice  president  age  37,  excel¬ 
lent  references.  Replies  conndential.  Bf  x 
26306,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER— PARTNER- 
TROUBLESHOOTER — Almost  given  up 
looking  for  an  honest,  ambitious,  hard 
working,  experienced  person  to  fill  one  of 
the  above  categories?  You've  found  him! 
Journalism  degree,  married,  30  years  old. 
In  four  years  I've  gone  from  advertising 
sales  with  a  daily,  to  managing  editor  for  a 
weekly,  to  starting  and  managing  a  very 
successful  shopper.  Am  experienced  in 
everything  necessary  to  successfully  per¬ 
form  in  these  positions.  Understanding  all 
segments  of  the  newspaper  and  shopper 
business  makes  me  a  tough  competitor 
and  valuable  asset.  Am  interested  in  per¬ 
manent  position  with  reputable  organiza¬ 
tion.  Prefer  Zone  5  but  willing  to  relocate. 
Box  26419,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


IT  TOOK  YEARS 
TO  CREATE  THIS  AD 
...  6  years  as  Classified  Manager,  4 
years  daily  newspaper  promotion/PR,  ad 
agency,  retail  copy,  plus  a  Journalism  De¬ 
gree.  All  that  preparation  is  aimed  toward 
your  daily — preferably  in  promotion.  Corn- 
munity  involvement  is  the  key,  location  is 
secondary.  A  look  at  my  resume  will  tell 
you  more  about  the  years  that  went  into 
this  ad.  Write  Box  26907,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FRUSTRATED  advertising  representative, 
32,  wants  to  be  your  advertising  director  or 
general  manager  within  3  years.  J-school 
grad  with  background  in  pnnting,  market¬ 
ing  and  management.  Very  strong  experi¬ 
ence  in  photography,  layout,  writing,  sales, 
and  promotions.  Currently  on  small  Ohio 
daily  wanting  Zone  1  or  2  daily.  Box  26463, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


YOUNG,  HARD-WORKING,  aggressive  cir¬ 
culator  seeking  advancement  into  circula¬ 
tion  management.  Has  proven  record  with 
large  eastern  AM  in  service,  production, 
recruitment  and  business  management. 
Excellent  references.  Box  26342,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  SALES  Director,  age  41, 
family  man,  low  key,  excellent  with  people, 
with  14  years  of  directing  objective  plan¬ 
ning,  and  execution  in  all  phases  of  circu¬ 
lation  sales  promotion.  Diversified  experi¬ 
ence  ranging  from  small  dailies,  weeklies, 
shoppers,  to  large  metro's.  Very  much  in¬ 
terested  in  setting  up  new  circulation  sales 
department  with  growing  company  or  pick¬ 
ing  up  a  now  lethargic  team  ready  to  move 
ahead  with  the  proper  leadership.  Prefer 
Zone  2  (Delaware  Valley  Area).  However, 
family  wquld  consider  relocating  with  sin¬ 
cere  group,  (large  or  small).  Excellent  ref¬ 
erences  and  track  record.  Box  26447, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F 


ADVERTISING 


28  YEAR  OLD  SALESMAN  with  9  years  ex¬ 
perience  with  weeklies  and  daily,  also  ex¬ 
perience  in  training  new  staff  members 
and  developing  ad  promos.  Seeking  staff 
or  management  position  with  solid  organi¬ 
zation.  Minimum  requirement  $20,000. 
Box  26323,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LEARN  HOW  an  E&P  Classified  can  put  SIX  YEARS  REPORTING,  editing  and  lay- 
you  to  work;  sell  or  seek  equipment,  prod-  out  experience.  Want  to  relocate  in  Zone  3, 
ucts  and  service;  or  maybe  find  that  prof-  medium  to  metro.  Strong  in  local  news, 
itable  weekly  you’ve  always  wanted  to  own.  Box  26368,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


PHOTOJOURNAUSM 


YOUNG  SPORTSWRITER,  metro  experi¬ 
ence.  Can  cover  it  all.  Have  clips  to  show 
I’m  the  one  your  sports  department  needs 
now.  Prefer  Zone  9,  but  will  consider  all. 
Box  26046,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTSWRITER  with  3  years  experience 
on  Zone  2  daily  wants  to  return  to  Zone  5 
with  medium  or  large-sized  daily.  Clips  and 
resume  furnished  on  request.  Box  26223, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER-COPY  EDITOR  looking  for  new 
challenge  in  Zones  4,  6,  7,  8,  or  9.  Masters 
degree.  3+  years  varied  experience.  Box 
26204,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  reporter— science,  news, 
features,  seeks  urban  weekly,  will  relocate. 
Box  26183,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ECONOMICS  REPORTER  seeks  cityside  or 
business  page  post  with  medium  to  large 
daily.  Solid  experience,  education.  Can 
make  economics,  finance  understandable. 
Box  26385,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NOT  AFRAID  OF  SUCCESS.  Editor,  26,  of 
major  marketing/advertising  publication 
transplanting  wife,  self  from  New  York  City 
to  San  Francisco  or  Los  Angeles  in  May. 
Total  3  years  experience;  formerly  edited 
weekly  newspaper  with  12,000  circulation. 
Versatile  and  hardworking.  Box  26400, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER-EDITOR,  skilled  in  developing 
legislative  newsletters,  speeches,  and  en¬ 
tertainment  features  stressing  human 
interest  seeks  challenging  position.  Box 
26012,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AWARD  WINNING  writer,  6  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  reporting,  copy  editing  and  edito¬ 
rial  writing,  seeks  writing  or  desk  job  on  a 
metro,  any  Zone.  Box  26270,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ENTERTAINMENT  IS  MY  LIFE.  Now  I'd 
like  it  to  be  my  job.  Fine  arts  magazine 
writer  seeks  meaty  critic's  slot  on  daily  in 
Zone  8  or  9.  Experienced  beat  reporter, 
feature  writer.  Have  reviewed  films,  plays, 
music,  etc.  Univ  of  Southern  California 
masters  in  cinema.  Box  26266,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EXTRAORDINARY  JOURNALIST:  foreign 
correspondent,  diplomatic  reporter,  war 
correspondent,  editor.  Do  you  have  a  chal¬ 
lenge  worthy  of  me?  Box  26267,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


EDITORIAL  WRITER— wants  to  join  you!  I 
am  young,  experienced  and  have  Masters 
Degree.  Forte  is  foreign  affairs,  but  can 
well  handle  national,  state  and  local  issues 
too.  Box  26208,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FIVE  YEAR  VETERAN  on  medium  to  large 
dailies  seeks  new  assignment,  challenge.  I 
have  a  good  job  but  looking  for  specialty 
assignment,  no  opening  here.  Awards  for 
writing.  Box  26335,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  newsman  seeks  profes¬ 
sional  challenge  as  editor  or  writer.  Wide 
range  of  interests,  good  nose  for  commun¬ 
ity  journalism,  responsibly  creative.  Box 
26315,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  WANT  to  write  clearly  for  a  friendly  (Zone 
7?)  newspaper.  Late  20s,  history  degree, 
experience,  good  with  camera.  Box  26383, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  REPORTER  with  track 
record  of  accuracy,  power,  humor  and 
depth  in  hard  news,  features,  columns  and 
editorials  seeks  work  in  Zone  1,  2,  or  3. 
Nine  years  experience  includes  desk 
editorship,  photography  and  cartooning. 
Working  knowledge  of  Spanish.  Contact 
Mark  Winheld,  405  Meadow  Ln,  Sandusky, 
OH  44870.  (419)  625-2990. 


SPORTS  WRITER,  35,  has  spent  the  past 
decade  covering  major  league  and  major 
college  sports  for  suburban  paper,  seeks 
added  responsibility  as  columnist  and/or 
sports  editor.  Box  26381,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CHIEF  EDITOR  of  national  business 
magazine  seeks  top  or  high  spot  on  busi¬ 
ness  page  of  metropolitan  daily.  Box 
26374,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROVEN  SPORTS  EDITOR,  columnist,  14 
years  experience,  seeks  position  on  mid¬ 
sized  daily.  Bright  columnist,  strong  or¬ 
ganizer  of  staff.  Write  Box  231,  Onalaska, 
Wl  54650. 

COPY  EDITOR  with  reporting,  feature  writ¬ 
ing  experience  (15  years)  seeks  career  po¬ 
sition,  preferably  Zone  2  or  5,  but  job  po¬ 
tential  more  important  than  location. 
Available  immediately.  Contact  Box 
26083,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MATURE,  RESPONSIBLE,  managing 
editor  of  prize-winning  Midwestern  weekly 
wants  to  move  up  to  daily  or  larger  weekly. 
Broad,  quality  experience.  Have  done 
everything,  including  setting  type.  Family 
man,  active  in  community  affairs.  Box 
26452,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HARDWORKING  WRITER.  28.  recent  M.A. 
seeks  entry  level  reporter's  spot  on  a  small 
daily  or  weekly  in  any  Zone.  Knowledge¬ 
able,  enthusiastic  and  eager  to  learn  and 
grow.  Box  26457,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SKILLED  EDITOR  on  medium-sized  daily 
seeks  job  as  news  editor,  managing  editor 
or  in  slot.  I  know  what  does  and  does  not 
belong  in  a  newspaper.  Excellent  on  lay¬ 
out,  heads  and  copy  editing.  Can  teach 
and  motivate  staff  without  being  harsh. 
M.A.  in  journalism.  Box  26462,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SCIENCE/AEROSPACE/DEFENSE  editor, 
35,  top  caliber,  15  years  experience.  Zones 
6,  8  or  9.  Box  26426,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ENERGETIC  college  grad  with  30  years  ex¬ 
perience,  in  good  health  wants  to  relocate. 
10  years  sports  editor  now  on  news  side 
with  regular  column.  Strong  on  features. 
Write  Box  26503,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HIGHLY  REGARDED  feature  writer,  well- 
travelled  with  long  experience  interna¬ 
tional  affairs,  particularly  Scandinavia; 
and  problems  of  developing  countries, 
wishes  to  cover  U.N.,  international  affairs 
for  serious  publication.  Box  26504,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PULITZER-PRIZE  nominee,  9  years  ex¬ 
perience,  major  international  fellowship 
winner.  Two  other  awards.  Now  available 
because  paper  folded.  Prefer  reporting  po¬ 
sition  in  Zone  2,  will  consider  all.  Box 
26418,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


THE  PRODIGAL 

A  journalist  for  seven  years,  he  strayed 
into  the  company  of  politicians. 

Now  he  wants  to  come  home. 

As  a  reporter  (and  sometimes  photog¬ 
rapher)  for  midwest  dailies,  he  focused 
on  state  government,  state  and  national 
politics,  and  human  interest  features. 
Practicing  the  unrefined  art  of  GOP  poli¬ 
tics  for  7  years,  he  designed  communica¬ 
tions  plans  for  state  and  federal  cand: 
dates,  including  a  1978  media  campaign 
that  won  national  attention. 

He  also  managed  a  statewide  professional 
association,  winning  national  awards  for 
publications. 

Objective:  To  write  about  people  and  poli¬ 
tics,  perhaps  as  editorial  page  editor. 

Box  26502,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY— Editor,  40, 
married,  family.  18  years  up  through  the 
ranks.  Desire  Zones  3,  4.  Phone  (919) 
476-7384. 


REPORTER  4  years  of  professional  jour¬ 
nalism  experience  most  recently  with 
major  metro  daily,  seeks  spot  with  metro  or 
suburban  daily.  VDT,  desk,  feature/arts, 
police  beat  experience.  Will  consider  all 
locations.  Box  26494,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WIRE  EDITOR— digs  out  stories  for  read¬ 
ership;  likes  sharp  layouts,  strong  heads, 
knows  VDT.  Box  26477,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


VERSATILE  DESKMAN— Award-winning 
headline  writer  seeks  job  in  South,  South¬ 
west  or  California.  Send  replies  to  Box 
26481,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HUMBUG.  State  employ  is  the  dickens. 
Award-winning  writer,  editor  seeks  return 
to  media.  Contact  John  Waite,  8455  Old 
Spanish  Trail,  Pensacola  FL  32504. 


ENGLISH  YOUTH,  BA  (honors)  English  and 
MA  (American  literature),  some  French, 
writing  experience,  seeks  work  in  US.  Box 
26357,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CITY  EDITOR,  hard-working  7-year  pro 
seeks  genuine  challenge  on  any  size  daily 
in  Arizona  or  New  Mexico.  Prize  winner 
with  a  rounded  experience.  Box  26354, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

CONGRESSIONAL  REPORTER  seeks 
newspaper  needing  Washington  'stringer' — 
experienced,  working,  needs  added  in¬ 
come;  negotiable.  Tell  me  what  your  in¬ 
terests  are.  Myron  Struck,  5802  Merton 
Ct,  #82,  Alexandria  VA  22311.  (703) 
379-1437. 

VERSATILE  and  energetic  pro.  uniquely 
qualified  with  reporting,  writing,  editing 
experience  on  newspaper,  news  agericy 
and  newsweekly,  interested  in  creative 
editorial-director  or  reporting  challenge  in 
New  York  City  area,  Washington,  Boston, 
Florida  East  Coast,  California,  or  abroad. 

,  Resume,  references  on  request.  Box 
I  26451,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AWARD-WINNING  Food  Editor,  10  years 
experience,  BS  journalism,  MS  nutrition 
and  consumer  education.  Write  Box 
25471,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NO  BULL.  Woman,  30,  pro,  wants  to  work 
for  mid-sized  daily  above  gossip  jour¬ 
nalism.  Versatile  and  talented;  ask  for 
clips  and  see.  (Cold  weather,  no  problem.) 
Box  26468,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ICED-IN  FEATURE  WRITER  with  2  years 
experience  on  45,0(X)-circulation  Northern 
daily  needs  to  leave  permafrost  for jxisitive 
centigrade  climate.  Box  26464,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 


HIGHLY  ENERGETIC,  dedicated  photo¬ 
journalist  with  3  years  experience  with 
medium  sized  weekly  chain,  periodicals, 
and  varied  freelance  assignments,  seeks 
opportunity  with  daily  in  any  Zone.  Versed 
in  all  facets  of  layout  design/make  up,  pic¬ 
ture  editing;  pictorial  features  a  specialty. 
BA  degree.  Resume  and  portfolio  on  re¬ 
quest.  Box  26318,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PHOTOJOURNALIST— Experienced.  Will¬ 
ing  to  move.  Work  with  color  and  black  and 
white.  Young  and  learn  fast.  Box  26080, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ PRESSROOM _ 

CREATIVE  CAMERAMAN 
I  am  12  years  as  lead  cameraman  with 
large  web  offset  operation  handling  all 
below  screen  range  difficult  copy.  Have 
also  senred  as  creative  artist  doing  profes¬ 
sional  art,  cartooning,  creative  advertising 
layout  and  have  served  as  art  director. 
Want  to  work  10  more  years  and  wish  to 
serve  with  place  needing  long  experience 
and  know  how  in  creative  area  or  camera 
reproduction  problems.  Would  like  daily  or 
similar  spot.  Prefer  warmer  climate  but  will 
listen.  Box  26495,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


TIRED  OF  BEING  QUERIED? 
QUERY  US  FIRSTI! 

New  York  based  photographer  and  writer 
with  vast  city  book  experience  teaming  up 
for  freelance  assignments:  Giuffre,  687 
Tenth  St,  Brooklyn  NY  11215,  or  call  (212) 
788-7367. 


CANADIAN  independent,  fully  experi¬ 
enced  business-financial  reporter  and 
magazine  writer,  based  Toronto,  can  pro¬ 
vide  regular  coverage  or  spot  news  and 
features  U.S.  publications.  For  details  Box 
26465,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAILROOM 


MACHINE  OPERATOR — Can  set  up,  run, 
and  maintain  mailroom  equipment.  Proven 
record  on  being  able  to  keep  machines 
running.  Prefers  mid-size  daily  or  large 
weekly.  Box  26501,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  presently  same 
position  with  50K  PM  daily.  Reccfinized 
heavy  weight  in  new  technologies.  Experi¬ 
enced  from  lobby  through  loading  plat¬ 
form.  Excellent  record.  Absolute  confi¬ 
dence.  Box  25844.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  INFORMATION 


RECESSION?  12-year  corporate  pro  will 
boost  your  sales  with  polished  PR, 
magazine,  sales  promotion  experience. 
Box  26291,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


VERSATILE  USAF  Information  Officer 
seeks  responsible  position  in  corporate 
communications  or  magazines.  I’ve 
packed  a  lot  into  a  few  years— USAF 
Academy,  MA  International  Affairs,  USAF 
pilot  and  numerous  freelance  articles  pub¬ 
lished.  Now  I'm  29  and  I  want  to  dig  some 
roots  and  "grow"  with  the  right  firm.  High¬ 
est  references.  Box  25786.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ENERGETIC,  VERSATILE  WRITER  seeks 
challenging  management  position.  MSJ 
from  Northwestern.  Experienced  in  all 
corporate  publicity,  media  relations.  Will 
travel,  relocate.  Box  26484,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 


A  crisis  for  the  press 

The  reliability  and  judgment  of  the 
American  press  is  being  challenged  by  a 
powerful  and  influential  segment  of  the 
American  public  to  the  extent  that  the 
First  Amendment  is  under  assault. 

John  Hohenberg  in  his  latest  book  “A 
Crisis  for  the  American  Press”  (Colum¬ 
bia  University  Press,  New  York,  316 
pages,  $14.95)  explains  this  assault  in  de¬ 
tail  and  concludes  that  the  equivalent  of 
an  Official  Secrets  Act  is  being  forged  in 
the  United  States. 

Hohenberg,  the  Edward  J.  Meeman 
Distinguished  Professor  Journalism  at 
the  University  of  Tennessee,  a  working 
journalist  for  25  years,  a  professor  at  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  and  for  22  years  ad¬ 
ministrative  secretary  to  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  the  Pulitzer  Prizes,  says  a 
major  part  of  the  problem  is  due  to  the 
apathy  of  professional  journalists. 

“Despite  all  the  warning  signs,”  he 
writes,  “except  in  extreme  cases,  such 
as  the  Pentagon  Papers  and  Watergate, 
they  (journalists)  don’t  really  like  to  band 
together  for  any  reason.  And  so  they 
procrastinate.  They  argue  that  newspa¬ 
pers  are  better  than  they  ever  have  been, 
that  the  public  will  come  around.  They 
take  comfort  in  record  profits  as  well  as 
in  the  new-found  status  and  wealth  of  the 
more  prominent  ones  among  them.” 

Meanwhile,  the  public  continues  to 
give  the  press  low  marks  for  fairness  and 
accuracy,  he  says.  Its  lack  of  confidence 
gets  worse  in  spite  of  many  instances  of  a 
free  press  uncovering  scandal  in  high 
public  offices.  The  public’s  lack  of  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  First  Amendment  is 
shown  in  oft-heard  comment  that  “a  lit¬ 
tle  control”  of  the  press  might  be  neces¬ 
sary. 

The  press  is  being  threatened  with 
regulation  from  many  sources,  Hohen¬ 
berg  says.  His  own  summation  of  his  ar¬ 
gument  provides  chilling  reading  for 
those  who  believe  in  the  sanctity  of  the 
First  Amendment: 

“Regardless  of  all  the  assurances  in 
high  places  and  the  fervent  pledges  to 
uphold  the  First  Amendment,  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  an  Official  Secrets  Act  is  being 
forced  in  this  country  today,  link  by  link. 
The  inevitable  result  is  a  weakening  of 
the  First  Amendment. 

“Each  regressive  step,  taken  by  itself, 
does  not  seem  so  terribly  serious.  But 
taken  together,  it  is  clear  that  we — as 
citizens — have  come  a  lot  closer  to  regu¬ 
lation  than  many  thought  possible. 

“The  methods  are  familiar.  The  results 
cannot  be  concealed.  Through  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  government  secrecy  at  the 
executive  level,  plus  adverse  judicial  de¬ 
cisions  and  regressive  legislation,  our 
news  media  are  being  hedged  in  by  chil¬ 
ling  restrictions  on  their  freedom  to 
60 


gather  and  distribute  news  for  public 
consumption  and  to  defend  the  public 
interest. 

“It  is  difficult  to  determine  at  this 
juncture  how  the  trend  can  be  blunted, 
much  less  reversed.  But  certainly,  if  it 
continues,  the  rights  of  all  Americans  are 
in  danger. 

“The  most  important  moves  toward 
eventual  control  have  been  taken  in  the 
courts  in  their  interpretation  of  First 
Amendment  cases,  their  tightening  of  the 
libel  laws,  and  their  benevolence  toward 
the  law  of  privacy.  It  is  bad  enough  to 
contemplate  the  Supreme  Court’s  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  ‘midnight  knock  on  the 
door’ — the  right  of  the  police  to  search 
the  premises  of  innocent  persons  and  or¬ 
ganizations,  beginning  with  newsrooms, 
on  the  basis  of  a  flimsy  search  warrant  in 
a  criminal  case.  The  spirit  in  which  the 
decision  was  handed  down  is  even  more 
appalling;  even  remedial  legislation  will 
not  change  that. 

“Nor  can  the  gagging  of  news  sources 
by  courts  throughout  the  land  be  viewed 
with  equanimity.  In  some  states  now, 
pretrial  hearings  are  completely  closed  to 
the  press.  And  at  almost  any  time,  and  in 
any  kind  of  grand  jury  or  court  inquiry, 
on  the  basis  of  past  performance  re¬ 
porters  can  be  expected  to  be  cited  for 
contempt  and  face  prison  if  they  do  not 
reveal  their  sources. 

“It  is  dismaying,  also,  to  witness  the 
continuing  efforts  in  the  Congress  to  re¬ 
vise  the  Federal  Criminal  Code  in  such  a 
way  as  to  penalize  journalists  who  try  to 
protect  their  informants,  their  notes, 
tapes,  or  film,  or  who  otherwise  come  up 
against  some  of  the  strictest  proposed 
press  laws  since  the  Alien  and  Sedition 
Acts  of  1798.  This  is  a  campaign  that  now 
has  gone  on  for  some  years  and  shows  no 
sign  of  abating;  if  it  succeeds,  it  will 
strike  a  paralyzing  blow  at  all  types  of 
investigative  reporting. 

“As  for  the  executive  branch,  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  use  ‘national  security’  as  a  pre¬ 
text  for  unnecessary  secrecy  did  not  end 
with  the  downfall  of  Richard  M.  Nixon. 
The  nation  now  knows  that  ‘national  se¬ 
curity’  has  been  used  at  high  levels  of 
government  to  try  to  persuade  the  press 
not  to  print  material  that  the  public  is 
entitled  to  know. 

“Here  again,  it  is  the  spirit — much 
more  even  than  the  deed — that  is  alarm¬ 
ing.  For  despite  all  disclaimers,  reporters 
and  editors  and  broadcasters  are  well 
aware  of  the  persistently  critical  attitude 
at  the  White  House  and  the  Department 
of  Justice  in  the  last  three  administra¬ 
tions. 

“All  too  often,  the  atmosphere  in  the 
capital  is  charged  with  tension  between 
government  and  press.  What  it  means  is 


that  this  government  has  embarked  on  a 
collision  course  with  its  press.  To  be 
sure,  it  breaks  off  and  makes  a  few  con¬ 
cessions,  apologies,  and  assurances 
when  it  must.  But  all  too  soon,  it  veers 
back  on  its  hazardous  course. 

“This  is,  therefore,  a  difficult  and 
dangerous  time  in  the  history  of  this  re¬ 
public.  For  if  government  and  press 
should  smash  into  each  other  in  such  a 
way  as  to  force  the  nation  to  choose  be¬ 
tween  them,  the  outcome  could  be  disas¬ 
trous  not  only  for  the  free  press  but  for 
all  the  other  rights  contained  in  the  First 
Amendment.” 

How  does  one  reverse  this  trend?  If 
Hohenberg’ s  book  is  to  be  faulted  at  all  it 
is  because  he  provides  no  new  answers 
to  the  question.  Summed  up  he  says  “the 
best  guarantee  this  country  has  against 
suppression  of  its  freedoms  lies  in  the 
independence  of  its  newspapers,  in  their 
rejection  of  government  by  directive,  in 
their  refusal  to  accept  practices  in  and 
out  of  government  that  they  believe  to  be 
against  the  public  interest.”  By  and  large 
that  is  the  type  of  press  we  have  at  the 
“top  level”  today,  he  says,  but  that  is 
the  type  of  press  which  “by  its  very  na¬ 
ture  is  often  likely  to  offend  more  people 
than  it  pleases.”  So  we  come  full  circle. 

“This  is  the  risk  that  free  peoples  must 
be  willing  to  accept  if  they  are  bound  to 
have  access  to  a  press  that,  given  all  its 
faults,  is  willing  to  stand  up  for  the  public 
interest,”  he  says. 

But,  how  do  we  convince  them? 


James  Stommen,  former  executive 
editor  of  Ownesboro  (Ky.)  Messenger- 
Inquirer — named  editor  of  Salem  (Mass.) 
Evening  News,  succeeding  James  M. 
Shea,  deceased.  Richard  P.  Carpenter, 
former  assistant  to  the  editor — appointed 
managing  editor. 

m  iti  Us 

Robert  Bentley,  editor  of  El  Paso 
(Tex.)  Times — appointed  editor  of  Tren¬ 
ton  (N.J.)  Times.  Previously  he  was 
editor  of  Fort  Myers  (Fla.)  News-Press 
and  Cocoa  (Fla.)  Today. 

*  Us  its 

Leo  Lyons,  a  28  year  veteran  of  Waco 
(Tex.)  Tribune-Herald  editorial  depart¬ 
ment — named  editor  of  the  editorial 


pages. 


Appointments 
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Fumij^you  dorit 

look  like  a 
Xerox  machine. 


Ask  for  a  “Xerox  machine”  and  you  might  get  a  surprise. 

Like  this  Xerox  Telecopier  transceiver.  A  Xerox  display  typing  system. 
Or  even  a  Xerox  computer  printer. 

You  see,  today  Xerox  makes  a  lot  of  different  machines.  So  now,  more 
than  ever,  you  have  to  ask  for  the  one  you  want  by  its  full  name. 

Of  course,  we  still  make  Xerox  copiers.  But,  then,  that  should  come  as 
no  surprise. 


XEROX 


XEROX*  and  TELECOPIER*  aic  tndmuiks  of  XEROX  CORPORATION. 


rrw  i/jjLg.'Mi'/iM 


Indiana's 
$2  billion 
pothole 


The  Evansville  Press  set  out  to  find  just  W  /,  ;; 
how  far  Indiana's  once-proud  road  sys-  W 
tern  had  deteriorated.  A  team  of  report-  A"  ' 

ers  and  photographers,  led  by  L.D.  Seits,  w 
scoured  the  state  looking  for  answers.  n  At 
The  result  was  a  series  of  articles  on 
"Indiana's  $2  billion  pothole"  that  out-  ^ 
lined  the  cause  and  effect  of  the  situation.  Backed  by 
strong  editorials  and  followed  with  a  reprint  that  was 
distributed  to  officials  throughout  the  state,  this  series 
commanded  new  attention  tor  a  longstanding  problem. 
The  Press'  reward  was  a  greater  understanding  on  the 
part  of  its  readers  and  a  new  priority  in  the  state  legisla¬ 
ture.  In  addition.  The  Evansville  Press  recently  took  first 
place  in  the  distinguished  public  service  category  of  the 


Hoosier  State  Press  Association  Awards, 


The  Evansville  Press 


a  Scripps-Howard  newspaper 


